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PREFACE. 



The writer of the following pages has here brought to- 
gether various grammatical and philological principles, which 
he has found more or less useful in his course of teaching. 
They have been derived for the moat part from distinguished 
German philologians, particularly from the writings of Dr. 
Earl Ferdinand Becker, and are here illustrated from our own 
language. Although many of these principles are now cur- 
rent in onr schools of learning, the writer hopes that the 
publication may not be amiss. 

May, 1857. 
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PHILOLOGICAL- STUDIES. 



Dor Bocluitat* is* die Briieke, die in das Rekfa des Gtietei fiihrt. 

J. FOaar. 
y.ngMg. is tie avenue to the kingdom of tkuught 

While every branch of natural science is pursued with ardor 
and success, while the literature of every age and clime is brought 
to enrich ear own, sad while our writers are neither few nor 
small, n it is somewhat surprising, that the language which is the 
vehicle of so- much that is reaHy good should be almost entirely 
neglected as an object of scientific study. 

It is indeed the glory of our nation, that good English is 
almost universally spoken, and that no inconsiderable part of 
our population can Write it decently. Still it is evident that our 
eommon English grammars are mere registers of useful rules, 
and that tie EogKeh language, even in our higher schools and 
colleges, is taught as a mechanical art for practical purposes. 

The - present state of comparative philology, which within a 
few years ha* been put on a solid basis, the philosophic spirit 
which pervades- every other department of knowledge, and the 
thorough investigations which are making of some kindred 
European languages, loudly demand that something should be 
done fcr, our own. 

The two principal elements of the study which I would re- 
commend, are, first, an exact and thorough comparison of the 
kindred dialects ; and secondly, a correct and philosophic view 
of the origin and development of language. 

The knowledge pf a single dialect no longer satisfies, in the 
present 'state of European learning. A -survey of all the Euro- 
pean dialects is requisite, in order to bring the scattered rays to 
s> focus," sad to produce distinct vision. Certain remits can be 
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1 PHILOLOGICAL 6TUDII9. 

obtained only by surveying tie whole field. He who knows 
only a part, must either draw no conclusions, or, if he draw 
them, will often find it necessary to reject them as hasty. 

The results obtained by philology are not yet generally known. 
Language is a cast of the human mind. Every special lan- 
guage is a set of intellectual phenomena, which exhibit to the 
philosophical observer peculiarities worthy of his attention and 
admiration. The English language, when scientifically studied, 
is to be supposed to yield the same rich results as any other 
language. 

We shall now suggest some reasons for the prosecution of 
this study. 

1. The living import of a word Iks in the root, and in the 
modifications which the same undergoes by internal inflection, 
by affixes, suffixes, and composition. He who has a dear per- 
ception of the root, and of all the changes to which it has been 
subjected, will have a quicker sense of the meaning of the word 
than he who embraces it merely as a whole. Take, for eaam- 
ple, the words circumnavii/atioa, philanthropist. .One acquainted 
with Latin and Greek will have a much better- conception of 
their meaning, than one who is ignorant of those languages. 
The want of some such tact has occasioned a recent author to 
term his work, containing a description of the constellations, 
The Geography of the Heaven*. 

2. Few men are complete masters of the English language. 
Host people; would be surprised to find how small a part of the 
whole vocabulary of the language, the words which they spon- 
taneously use would form. Yet this is all that can be justly 
expected, while the language is learned by dint of memory and 
usage. A more full philosophic study of the. language in early 
youth, with a distinct notation of the roots, and of all the 
changes to which the root is liable, would greatly, enlarge one's 
vocabulary, and increase his power of expression. . 

3. Without deciding the problem whether .we can dunk with- 
out signs of thought, we may safely affirm that few men have 
thoughts beyond their means of expressing them, and that the 
thoughts of the most intelligent would have but little perma- 
nency, unless aptly recorded in suitable language. 

4. The English language is to us the medium of social, inter- 
course, and the instrument of the moat important influence 
which man exerts on man. Whatever explains the nature of 
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t&is medium folly, and produces facility in the use of this instru- 
ment, must increase moral power, the tendency of which is to 
elevate man above brute force, and thus give him his true rank 
hi tire scale of "being. 

Sept 1837. • 

The study of remote languages was formerly regarded only 
in a practical light, as facilitating the intercourse of nations. 
Such is the commercial character of our people, that in this re- 
spect luiguistical information has to us an ever increasing im- 
portance. 

Philological knowledge was afterwards regarded as an hand- 
maid to ethnography, as throwing light on the history of our 
race and shewing the origin and relationship of nations. la 
this respect it is still an object of intense interest to the literary 
and scientific world. 

But now comparative philology is regarded as of high import- 
ance in itself, as embodying, as it were, the philosophy of man. 
Since the commencement of the present century, and especially 
within the last fifteen years, the philosophy of language has 
been pursued with great ardor, and the learned* on the continent 
of Europe, by following the grand Baconian principle of induc- 
tion, have placed this science on a solid basis, and are in the 
way of most important discoveries. These discoveries are modi- 
fying the grammars and lexicons of every language, and affect- 
ing education in every stage, from the first rudiments taught in 
oar common schools to the text-hooks employed in our colleges 
rod universities. 

May, 1838. _____ 

I subjoin an interesting passage from the t Lond-) Quarterly 
Review, Sept. 1635. vol. Hv. p. 296, although the writer rests 
the value of philology, not on itself, but on its bearings on other 
sciences. 

"They who are properly qualified to appreciate the matter, 
know that philology is neither a useless nor a trivial pursuit, — 
that, when treated in an enlightened and philosophical spirit, it 
is worthy of all the exertions of the subtlest, as well as most 
comprehensive intellect The knowledge of words is, in its full 
and true acceptation, the knowledge of things ; and a scientific 
acquaintance with, a language cannot fail to throw some light 
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4 PHILOLOGICAL STUDIES. 

oil the origin, history, ami condition of those who speak or 
spoke it" 

The remarks in this article respect the etymological, rather 
than the syntactical side of language, yet I place them here, aa 
being introductory to the whole subject 

April 1863. 



Art. H. — Thx New Fhilolosy. 

Most persons conversant with the study of language are 
aware that considerable changes are going on in this depart- 
ment of knowledge. As the nature and extent of these changes 
are not bo generally known, much less appreciated, I propose to 
notice a few traits of the new method of instruction. 

1. The new method differs essentially from the old. The 
new method is not a difference merely in the arrangement of 
declensions or conjugations, or in the classification of subordin- 
ate propositions, or in the naming of the parts of speech, but it 
consists in viewing language from a different stand-point and in 
an entirely different light It cannot be concealed, that the 
most diligent student of the old method has much to unlearn, 
which greatly impedes his ready apprehension of the new. Nor 
can the results of the new philology be united advantageously 
with the old grammars. For one change in the old gram- 
mars usually makes the necessity of another more apparent 

2. The new grammar does not consist in a few practical rules 
to guard the student against plausible errors in speaking or 
writing the vernacular language, nor in the most minute or 
mechanical rules for imitating the Latinity of Cicero, but it is 
the science of language. To understand a language is to un- 
derstand its forms, whether of words or propositions, nistorically 
in their origin, philosophically in the want or occasion which 
called them into existence, and practically in the various appli- 
cation of these forms in present use. It is, as it were, language 
itself subjectively conceived, apprehended, appreciated. 

3. The new method inquires into the philosophical nature of 
the terms employed; as, pronoun, adjective, particle, adverb, 
preposition, conjunction, interjection, agreement, government, ap- 
position. The old method is satisfied with names and defini- 
tions, involving only external or accidental circumstances ; as, 
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pronoun, " a word used instead of a noun }" httetjtetum, " a 
word thrown in between the parte of speech." 

4. The new method aims directly at die thought or meaning 
of words, as exhibited in connected . discourse, and makes the 
form subordinate thereto. Hence it develops the distinction 
between the idea or conception of existence and that of activity, 
as seen in the substantive on the one hand and the verb or 
adjective on the other, the highest distinction in language; — 
the distinction between notional words, which express concept 
tions, ani/ortA-words, which express only relations of our con- 
ceptions ; — the relations of conceptions to eac/i other and to the 
speaker; — the distinction of pronominal roots and verbal roots; 
— the three syntactical relations, the predicative, the attributive, 
and the objective; — the doctrine of (Ae factitive relation; — the 
distinction of co-ordinate and subordinate propositions, ete^ dis- 
tinctions which are passed over in the old method. The old 
method proceeding from the study of dead languages, and being 
founded on the parte of speech so called and their inflection, 
follows the same order in the syntax as in the etymology. 
Hence the syntax is labored hut imperfectly ; and the meaning 
of the word or form as it exists in the proposition, which is the 
important point, is thrown into the back-ground, and made 
subservient to the meaning of the word or form as it exists by 
itself. 

5. The new method of grammar has a thorough and proper 
unity, because it commences with the proposition, as the cen- 
tral point The value of every word and of every form is made 
to depend on its relation to the proposition. This develops 
the organic relations of language, and gives to the new method 
a scientific form. The old method commencing with insulated 
words, as if language were a mere juxtaposition of words, has 
no proper unity. It heaps up materials without a definite 
object. 

6. The new method begins with the analysis of the proposi- 
tion, as the unit in language, and of course is the same for all 
languages. Different languages may all be analyzed in the 
same way. Here is a prodigious saving of time and labor. 
The old method begins with the forms, and builds up the lan- 
guage synthetically. As the forms in every language are differ- 
ent, so wis synthesis, differs, and grammars are endlessly varied, 

Sept. 1847. 

1* 
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Since the publication of (he preceding remarks on the new 
philology, the following works on English Grammar have ap- 
peared in this country, each making some progress in the 
direction indicated above. 

A Treatise on the Structure of the English Language ; or the Anatv- 
lit and Classification of Sentences and their Component Parte. By 
Samuel S. Greene, A.M. Principal of the Phillips Grammar School, Bos- 
ton. Philad. 1949, ISmo. 

A Concise Practical Grammar of the English. Language. By J- T. 
Ohamplin, Professor in Waterrille Collage. New York, 1850. l2mo. 

English Grammar. The English Language in itt Element* and 
Forms. By William O. Fowler, late Professor of Rhetoric in Amherst 
College, New York, 1860. 8va 

A Hand-Book of the English Language. By E. G. Latham, M.D. 
F. R. 8. late Professor of the English Language, Univ. Oofl. London. 
New York, 18oS. 13mo, 

Mr. Greene adopts two principal and three subordinate ele- 
ments in a sentence, each of which may exist in the form of a 
word, of a phrase, or of a subordinate clause or proposition. 
He divides subordinate clauses or propositions into substantive 
adjective, and adverbial, ffit fundamental principle will be 
considered hereafter. 

Prof Champlin adopts four parts of the sentence or proposi- 
tion; treats of substantive, adjective, and adverbial sentences; 
distinguishes between the ancient and modern conjugation of 
verbs; etc 

Prof. Fowler has, in two special chapters, referred succinctly 
to the three syntactical combinations, to the doctrine of co- 
ordinate and subordinate sentences, and to the classification of 
subordinate sentences according to the part of speech which 
they represent. 

There are, moreover, many important principles introduced 
into Prof Fowler's work, which have not entered into our cur- 
rent English grammars, and which will be gratifying to the 
friends of improvement 

(1.) The genesis of vowel sounds in English, as illustrated by the 
vowel a, see Fowler's English Grammar, §74, and that of consonant 
sounds la illustrated in the word dispossesses, see g 75. This is a new 
chapter in English grammar. 

(2.) The arrangement of the English alphabetic sounds according to 
the order of their development, see g 84. 

(3.) The doctrine of significant elements, as U, etr, vr, etc, see 8 "' 
and that of pronominal elements, see §838, r- iL J ------ '■■' -• * 

proper verbal roots, see § 886. 
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PHILOLOGICAL STUDIES. 7 

(4.) He varied forms assumed by the same verbal root, According to 
the language from which we derive it, illustrated ia the verba, to wit, 
and to know, see § 339. 

(5.) Tlie exact nature of the formation of words by prefixes, see S 346, 
and that of the formation of words by composition, Bee § 860, aa distin- 
guished from the formation of words by anffiieg, stated and illustrated. 

(fl.) The origin of some suffixes explained; as, head, see § 341, ship, 
see § 343. etc, and the meaning of prefixes developed ; as, be, see § 848, 
/or, see J 3*9, re, see § SM, etc 

(T.) The meaning of the verb, as expressing action, developed, see 
§261. 

(8.) Adverbs of locality are arranged in the order of their develop- 
ment, see § 821 ; so prepositions, see § 328, instead of the usual alpha- 
betical order, which is uQpliiloenpbical. 

These points are not in Latham. 

Prof. Latham has an excellent tact for the historical develop- 
ment of language, as consisting of words ; he has given a 
healthy impulse to the study of this part of English gram- 
mar; ne has brought out many new principles, but not exactly 
those to the promulgation of which this little work is devoted. 
He seems not to have attended to the philosophy of language, 
which is concerned with syntax. 

A few s years after the above date (Sept 1847,) the writer 
attempted again to draw out the salient points of the New 
Philology, and published the same in the an York Observer. 
See Art. HL, infra, 

April, 1853. 



Art. LTL — Thb Nbw Philology. 

[With Notes and Illustrations added April, 18BS-] 

I phopose to notice a few trails of the new method of philo- 
logical instruction. 

1. The new philology detaches orthography, or the notation 
of language, from the rest of grammar, and makes it a mere 
supplement or appendix to the same. A spoken language is an 
organic whole, complete in itself; and that, whether reduced to 
writing or not. This reduction to writing is a subsequent event, 
an incidental circumstance, not affecting the philosophy or es- 
sential structure of the language. The study of the written 
language trammels us in many ways. It leads us to regard 
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some sounds as simple, because expressed in writing by one 

character ; ' it leads as to regard other sounds as compound, be- 
cause expressed by two characters; 3 it obscures the regular form 
of the interrogative element in viho, what, how, by a negligent 
orthography ; a it obscures to the eye the beautiful correlation of 
the nouns, breath, life, house, to the verbs, to breathe, to live, to 
house;* it obscures the true nature of the parenthesis, because 
the parenthetic marks are omitted with the shorter parenthe- 
ses; 6 eta. 

(1.) Our written language lends ua to regard the sound of j in join, or 

Zg in gentle, (which is a compound sound.) as simple, because expressed 
one character ; whereas the monographic writing of j or g (aih) only 
ws the historical development of the former from the Latin, Greek, 
or Shemitish y, and of the latter from the Latin or Greek g bard. On 
the development of the sound dzh from g hard, see Am. Journ. Science, 
Apr. 1833, voL xxiv. p. 90. Comp. Fowler's S, G. p. 127. 

(2.) Our written language leads us to regard (he Bound of ah in Ten- 
tonic words, and ii or ai in Roman words, (which is equally simple with 
the sound of s,) as a compound sound ; whereas its being written as a 
digraph merely shows its genesis or origin, in the former case, from the 
meeting of Teutonic * and k; and in the latter, from the meeting of 
Latin ton and i or y. 

(3.) The interrogative pronouns, who, what, how, now apparently so 
irregular, if reduced to a uniform orthography, huo, hunt, halt, would, 
beautifully, and at once, exhibit the interrogative element, hu. See 
Amer. Quart. Register, Nov, 1842, vol. xv. p. 170, where a full etymo- 
logical analysis of all the English interrogate es is given. 

(4.) In the derivation of verbs from nouns directly, without internal 
change of vowel, and without suffixes or prefixes, the final consonant 
sound of the stem is sometimes softened, by changing the surd into the 
corresponding sonant, or the accent is transferred to the final syllable. 
This happily expresses the verbal idea. Thus (1.) / is changed into »; 
as, to halve from half; to calve from calf; (2.) t is changed into z; as, 
to glaze from glau ; to graze from gran ; to houtc from houte; to prize 
from price ; (8.) (A is changed into dh; as, to breathe from breath; to 
mouth from month ; and (4.) the accent is transferred to the final sylla- 
ble; as, to augment' from aug'inent; to colleague' from col 'league ; to 
confine' from con'fne ; to contort' bom. con' tort; to ferment' from fer'- 
ment ; to torment' from ior'ment. 

(6.) The parenthetic, (from Qr. irajhSifru, 'an insertion,') in grammar, 
is the insertion or introduction into a writing of matter foreign to the 
immediate context, which thus interrupts or suspends for a while, in 
some cases, the course of the thought, and, in others, also the grammati- 
cal connection of the words. Thus 

John i. 1 i, " And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us (and 
we beheld bis glory, the glory as of the only-begotten of the Father,) 
full of grace and truth."— Here the parenthesis la inserted between pa. 
rentbetic marks. 
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* When I read the several dates of the tombs,— of a 



" Thirst for glory, says Wollastou, when that is desired merely for Ha 
earn sake, is founded in ambition and vanity." — Here the parenthesis is 
distinguished merely by commas. 

Notwithstanding the different notation, the two latter examples an an 

truly parenthetic as tie two former. 

2. On the other hand, it regards the intonation, (tie rising 
and falling inflection, the suspensive pause, etc) as an important 
part of the language, although not expressed in the writing. 
Our grammatical investigations, being mostly directed to the 
classic languages, have been oonfined to the dead letter. The 
written page has been regarded as exhibiting the whole of lan- 
guage. But the written imperative, acccording to the mode of 
utterance, expresses very different moods or states of mind ; > tha 
intonations bind most closely together the members of the loost 
tentence, erroneously so called;* the omission of conjunctions 
often serves for the closest union; 3 the protasis and apodoeia of 
the full formed period is indicated by the longer pause, and the 
appropriate inflection;* etc 

(1.) Bee Art. on the Imperative Mode, infra. 

(2.) The following sentences are given by J. Walker in his Eltmtntt 
of Elocution, p. 31 a. B| examples of what he calls the loose sentence. 

■ Persons of good taste eijwct to be pleased, at the same time they 
are informed ; and think that the best sense always deserves the beat 
language.' 1 

" The soul, considered abstractedly from its passions, is of a remiss 
and sedentary nature ; slow in its resolves, and Lmguishing in its execu- 

" Foolish men are more apt to consider what they have lost, than what 
they possess ; and to turn their eyes on those who are richer than them- 
selves, rather than on those who are under greater difficulties." 

Bat these sentences are not loott sentences in the sense intended by 
Mr. Walker, nor indeed in any important sense ; for the intonation, (which 
is a part of the living language,} effectually binds together the whole 
sentence. The copulative combination too implies, not a relation be- 
tween the members combined, but a common relation to a third member. 

(8.) Ou the effect of omitting tha copulative and, see Art. on the 
Fonns of the Copulative Combination, infra. 

(4.) On the full formed period, see at the close of this article, 
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3. It regards language as proceeding in part from other fac- 
ulties of the soul, and not altogether and directly from the in- 
tellect; as, icr example, the interjection, 1 the imperative mode, 3 
and the interrogative mode.* Thus Ah me! is not exactly equiv- 
alent to ' I grieve ;' nor go thou, to ' I command thee to go ;* 
nor goest thou ? to ' I would know about thy going.' 

(1.) On the relation of the interjection to formal language, aee FcV- 
lert E. G. 6 B33. . i 

(2.) The imperative proceeds, not from Hie intellect, but from the de- 
sires of the mind acting appropriately ; for it is a great mistake to con- 
sider language as the offspring of tie intellect only. See Art. on the 
Imperative Mode, infra, 

(s.) The interrogative mode differs from the indicative only m coHo- 
catiion. It is, strictly speaking, an imperfect proposition proposed to 
another to fill up, 

4. The new philology distinguishes the relations of our con- 
ceptions to other conceptions, and to the speaker himself. This 
is a very extensive topic It can here only be named. 

See this subject beautifully exhibited in a Table from Or. Becker, 
infra. 

5. It distinguishes between pronominal elements, which are 
mere indigitations, and verbal roots, which have a logical sig- 
nMcancy. This distinction has wrought a great change in the 
whole field of etymology. 

On the true nature of pronouns, see Ant. Jovrn. Science, July, 1888, 
vol xzziv. p. 331. 

6. It develops the distinction between Ae idea or conception 
of existence and that of activity, as seen in the substantive on 
the one hand, and the verb or adjective on the other, — the 
highest distinction in language, ana when combined, the sum- 
mum genus in the ordinary logic. This is an interesting con- 
sideration. 

This point is thus stated by J. D, Morell; "The whole sum of onr 
notioni may be reduced to two great classes : — those which relate to 
being, and those which relate to power or activity. All notional words, 
accordingly, must be words denoting either, 1st, some real or supposable 
existence [as substantives] ; or, 2dly, some real or supposable action 
[as verbs and adjectives]. 

1. It distinguishes between notional words, which express 
notions or general abstract conceptions, and form-teordt, which 
express only relations of our conceptions. 
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A Table of Notional Words will be given infra. 

8. It unites conjunctiva (relative words) to the proper eon- 
junctions, as mating one part of speech. 

The proper conjunction connects propositions, and shows the relation 
between them, but itself involves no part of any proposition. The con- 
junctive, besides expressing the connection, involves some element or 
faetor of the proposition itself. Relative words are conjunctiva. Com- 
pare Greece's AnalytU, p. 212. 

9. It finds in the proposition only three syntactical combina- 
tions, one essentia], namely, the predicative, and two incidental, 
namely, the attributive, and the objective. This analysis of the 
proposition is the grand discovery of the new method of phi- 
lology. It is the hinge on which the whole system turns. The 
reality and importance of the discovery is now very generally 
admitted. It cannot be controverted with any plausibility. 

See Art. on the Throe Syntactical Combinations, infra. 

10. It develops the factitive as one of the complementary 
objective relations. This important relation has been overlook- 
ed by grammarians, because expressed neither by a peculiar 
case, nor by a peculiar preposition. 

See Art on the Factitive Relation, infra. 

11. It distinguishes objective relations into complementary, 
(or such as are necessary to complete the idea predicated by the 
verb,) usually expressed by oblique cases of the noun, or by a 
preposition and noun; and supplementary, (which merely mod- 
ify the idea of the verh,) usually expressed by adverbs of place, 
time, manner, etc That is, as the action expressed by any 
verb is conceived of as motion, so the relations of the action 
expressed by the verb are conceived of and expressed as da-ec- 
tions of such motion. 

This point is thus stated by Mr. Morell : " Tne predicate requires to be 
cempleUd, whenever the verb does not suffice to convey an entire notion 
of tie action which- we affirm of the subject." — " The predicate, in adtti 
" n to being completed, may also be more accurately defined or deter-. 



which tend to render its signification more ipecific or t 

How adverbs of time, place, manner, etc express an object of the 

verb, see Art. on the Adverb, intra. 

12. It regards all composition and combination as bimembrai. 

The only exception is the copulative combination, which on. 
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that account is justly considered aa imperfect. The fall and 
adequate conception of this truth that all composition is bimsm- 
braL would alter at once the style of many person* essentially 
for the better. But on this we cannot dwell 

On binary Or bimembral composition, see Fowler's M. G. § SCO- 
IS. The new philology distinguishes three kinds of causal 
relations ; viz : the real ground; as, ' he went to London, being 
carried thither ;' the moral ground; as, ' he went to London, 
wishing to engage in business there ;' and the logical ground; 
as, ' he went to London, being seen there by many persons.' 
Such distinctions bring grammar into harmony with logic. 

This point, I believe, is not noticed by Mr. Morell 

14. The new philology embraces the participle, the infinitive, 
the gerund, and the supine, all undeT the general name of par~ 
UcipiaU. This is a happy thought ; for these classes of words 
have a general character. They partake of the nature of the 
verb, and also of the noun, either substantive or adjective. 
They make the transition from (he simple to the compound 
proposition. The proposition formed by means of a participial 
may be termed an intermediate proposition, i. e. intermediate 
between the simple and compound proposition. This gives to 
the discussion of these topics its appropriate place in the syntax. 

The infinitive is as really a participle, as the forms which bear that 
name. Comp. Greene's Anal. p. 224. 

On the subject of Intermediate Propositions, gee the Articles on the 
Simple Infinitive ; on the Supine, or Infinitive with to; on the Active 
Participle in iag ; on the Ablative Absolute ; on the Object of Concom- 
itant Action; infra. 

15. The distinction of subordinate and co-ordinate propoii- 
tione, adopted by Becker, places the student. of compound pro- 
positions on the vantage-ground. Zumpt, the Latin gramma- 
rian, however excellent in other respects, does not guide us here. 
He leaves compound propositions to take care of themselves. 
This distinction of subordinate and co-ordinate propositions has 
prepared the way for the first satisfactory classification of con- 
junctions. 

See Art. on Co-ordinate and Snbuntinsto Propositions, intra. 

16. The division of subordinate propositions into trtbtiattiive, 
adjective, and adverbial proposition*, according aa they corre- 
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ipond to nibtbtittvM*, adjeatives, or adverbs, is the simple pro- 
position, has been regarded as a brilliant discovery in the new 
philology. It has given new life and spirit to the investigation 
of language. 



11. The new philology takes up the proper compound len- 
ience, which consists of co-ordinate propositions. Here the pro- 
positions are equally prominent on the tablet of language, the 
thoughts are thoughts of the speaker himself at the time of 
speaking. The living sense of a judgment of the human mind 
£» aetu, as distinguished from an old judgment, or a judgment 
de facto, will give to the mind having this consciousness a vital 
principle hardly known before to be possessed. This bringing 
of language to consciousness, is much thought of by the new 
school. 

This point U thus stated by Mr. MoreB ; " A sentence is called com- 
pound when it contains two or more assertions co-ordinate with each 
other." — " Becller divides clauses into two kinds — subordinate and co-or- 
dinate. A principal sentence with one or more tubordinaie clauses, We 
have already named complex, A principal sentence with one or more 
co-wdinats clauses we denominate compound ; it being really made op 
of two or more independent assertions, 

18. The new philology, passing over the merely compound 
lenience, comes to the period, simple and compound. 

The period consists of a protasis and apodosis, separated by 
a longer pause, and is that form of a sentence which is natu- 
rally adapted to express the thought combined with ita logical 
or adversative ground. Here the proposition receives its fullest 
expansion, and the thought its most perfect development. This 
is a new field for investigation, unexplored by the philological 
naturalist, and known to the grammarian only in dark surmises. 
Yet it abounds with the richest productions, and its indifferent 
specimens often attract the admiration of mankind. The zealous 
student will not suffer himself to be repelled by the novelty of 
a few technical terms. He will readily see that instruction is 
very important in developing the intricate logical relations of 
thought. The new philology discusses the significancy and 
form of the period, shows wherein its beauty and its symmetry 
consist, and also exhibits the nature of the compound period. 
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I dospsir of owing this subject (inhibited in a definite and tangible 
form, ia nn English dress. It requires a knowledge of the Hijjlimr Cal- 
culus, which few persona possess. 

June, 1850. 



Abt. IV. — Language of the Intellectual World, or Faded 
Metaphors. 

"Nihil est in intellects, quod non prius in sensu." — Tbi Sohoolmik. 

In all language pertaining to the intellectual world there is 
a, literal physical meaning, which differs from the meaning in- 
tended by the writer. The existence of a few words whose 
original significancy is now lost, does not affect our general pro- 
position. What we have here advanced applies as well to the 
language of the Bible as to that of common life. 

Thus the verb to comprehend, which is taken in a physical 
tense Is. 40 : 12, is used in an intellectual sense Job 37 : 5. — To 
apprehend, which is taken in a physical sense Acts 12: 4, is 
used in an intellectual sense Phil. 3 : 12. — To receive, which is 
token in a physical sense Mat. 17 : 24, is used in an intellectual 
sense Ps. 6 ; 9. Rev. 3 : 3. 

The same thing is rendered much more evident by referring 
to the original Hebrew and Greek words. 

Thus Heb. shaphaL to be made low, in a physical sense, Is. 
40 : 4, is used in a spiritual sense Is. 2 : 17. — Heb. hhata, which 
signifies to mia the mark Judg. 20 : Id, in other places signifies 
to tin. — Gr. taraaso, to trouble, in a physical sense, John 5 : 4, 
7, is used in an intellectual sense Mat 2 : 3. — Gehenna, which 
denotes the valley of Minnom, near Jerusalem, Josh. 16 : 8, ia 
used for hell, or the place of future punitkment. Mat. 10: 28. — 
Paradise, which in the oriental languages denotes a garden or 
park, and is applied to the garden of Mden by the Septuagint 
translators Gen. 2 : 8, is used for the abode of the blessed after 
death, Luke 23 : 43. 2 Cor. 12 : 4.— Heb. ruahh, a breath or 
wind. Job 9 : 18. Gen. 8 : 1, is used elsewhere to denote the 
eoul. — Gr. pneuraa, a breath or wind, 2 Thess. 2 : 8. John 3 : 8, 
is used elsewhere to denote the ipirit. 

This transfer or metaphorical use of words is very important. 
In most languages it is go evident as to need little illustration. 
But in English, owing to the mixed character of our language, 
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and the disguised appearance of oar roots, the subject is so ob- 
seured as to require a more extended consideration. 

Man is a citizen of two worlds ; the world of seme, in which 
he is surrounded by physical objects, which operate on his sen- 
ses variously, snd awaken the corresponding sensations and 
perceptions ; and the world of intellect, in which he rises above 
the physical world, and becomes aware of objects, operations, 
and relations, which do not strike the external senses. Whether 
we regard man in his individual or social capacity, he is first 
introduced to the physical world, and, even when introduced to 
the higher spiritual world, still continues, as to a large portion 
of his existence, a citizen of the former world, and subject to 
its laws. 

To meet the wants of man as a sentient being, and striving 
to make these wants known to his fellows, there is a world of 
sounds most happily adapted. Whatever strikes the ear may 
be directly imitated, as all the natural cries of men and animals. 
Whatever strikes the eye solely, but is in any manner physically 
connected with sound, may be expressed by the associated 
sound. Besides this, whatever in the visible world is smooth or 
rough, weak or strong, broken or continuous in its motion, has 
its analogy in smooth or rough, weak or strong, broken or con- 
tinuous sounds. Natural instinct enables man also to distin- 
guish the deep tones of anguish from the elevated tones of joy ; 
the hissing of abhorrence and the denunciations of anger, from 
the cooing of love and the soothing of affection. In short, 
there is hardly a sensual want, which language is not naturally 
adequate to express. 

But when man enters the world of intellect, there is no lon- 
ger a physical relation between sounds and the ideas he may 
wish to communicate. Here imagination comes to his aid. 
Words which originally belonged to the world of sense, and 
denoted sensible objects, operations, and relations, are transferred, 
by a metaphor depending on a perceived analogy, to the world 
of intellect to express mental objects, operations, and relations. 

Thus the spirit in its literal import is breath or wind. The 
essential powers and properties of this spirit are drawn from the 
material world ; as, its intellect or understanding, its susceptibil- 
ities and propensities, and its choices or elections. In short, its 
states are standings, its emotions are movements, its sensibilities 
are feelings, its views and ideas are sights, its conception and per- 
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reprion are a taking, its appreltension and comprehension are a 
holding, its reflection is a turning back, its purpose is an erAtS*- 
(wn, its i»/wenc« is a bringing in, and its mncfanort is a «Au(- 
(wiy up. 

go, in the moral world, obedience is a giving ear; rectitude, 
righteousness, or uprightness, is straightness; error is a wander- 
ing; and JroTwyrMstiwt is a ywny over. 

Adjectives or epithets, applied to the powers and operations 
of spirit, are derived from the same source; as, ardent emo- 
tions, clear ideas, strong conceptions, intense feelings, pernicious 
purposes, bright hopes, unshaken confidence, corroding cares, ete. 
. So some of the most abstract, generic, and complicated terms 
in the intellectual world. Thus language is a tongue, education 
a drawing out, religion a going over again, imagination a ma- 
ting of images, poetry a creating, etc. 

So the parts of the intellectual world. Thus Lat cwlum is 
the hollow arch over our heads ; heaven is what is heaved or 
arched, etc 

These metaphors are employed from necessity, for the expres- 
sion of intellectual objects, operations, and relations, as these 
could not otherwise be designated. They differ from rhetorical 
metaphors, which are used for embellishment They may bo 
called faded metaphors, as the literal or physical sense is lost in 
the mind of him who uses the term. 

It ia a remarkable fact that in Chinese writing, the primary 
characters or keys denote physical objects, while objects of the 
intellectual world are necessarily expressed by the combination 
and metaphorical use of these keys. 

Note. — The views exhibited above have an important bearing 
on some religious controversies. The Universalist, perceiving 
that gehenna, in its primary acceptation, denotes the valley of 
Jfinnom, near Jerusalem, claims that it never denotes hell or 
the world of punishment. He seems not aware that all lan- 
guage relating to the intellectual world is derived from the sen- 
sible world. To be consistent, he should hold that paradise 
never means heaven, that the Greek hamartia (sin) is always a 
missing the mark; and in short, he should blot the whole spir- 
itual world out of existence. 

Dec. 1838. 

This article is placed here as preparatory to Ait Y, 
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Art. V. — Ok Cardinal Ideas in Lamocam. 

The analysis of human language, ideologically considered, is 
exciting attention among modem philologists, as having an 
important bearing on the science of grammar. 

The origin of ideas in the human mind, and their subsequent 
development, has ever been an interesting problem to the phi- 
losopher. Nearly allied to this is the development of ideaa 
in language from a few cardinal or generic ideas. The mind 
receives ideas and thoughts from the external world, and ex- 

{ Hemes them again in language. This development of ideaa in 
anguage is analogous to the development of ideas in the mind. 
Language therefore helps us to understand the mysterious pro- 
cess by which ideas are received into the mind. 

Ideas, which, constitute language, by no means stand insula- 
ted from each other, as independent existences ; but hare, with- 
out doubt, been developed from each other. 

In this inquiry interjections are excluded, as being merely 
instinctive cries, adopted into language without having passed 
through the intellect. 

Certain pronominal elements, as those of interrogation and 
demonstration, are also excluded as being merely instinctive, 
and not forming proper linguistic ideas. 

Our inquiry is principally concerned with nouns and verba, 
whieh express ideas, and not merely the relations of ideas. 

Dr. Noah Webster was aware of the importance of the in- 
quiry, and has thrown out many useful hints in the Introduction 
to his American Dictionary. 

The later philologists have arrived at some interesting results, 
which I will endeavor to state. 

There are five distinct processes in the analysis referred to, 
each of which rests on its own foundation. 

1. Intellectual and moral ideas, at expressed in language, an 
derivtd from physical. 

As man acquires ideas and thoughts of the existing world, 
he asserts, as it were, his dominion over it by clothing such 
ideas and thoughts in language. As his first and earnest ideaa 
are those acquired by the senses, so those first expressed by 
language are of the same kind. Language has no immediate 
expression for intellectual ideas. It can express them only by 
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giving them a physical form. They are made a part of the 
system of physical ideas. 

Primary ideas in language, therefore, are physical, or such as 
strike the external senses, and not intellectual or moral, which 
are withdrawn from the external senses. Intellectual and moral 
ideas, so far as they exist in language, are developed from phys- 
ical, and that by regular organic laws. This is now universally 
admitted. It naturally arises from the fact that man is a child 
of sense, and first introduced to the external world, and it shows 
itself abundantly in the very structure of language. Every 
word expressing an intellectual or moral idea, it may be safely 
assumed, originally expressed a physical one. 
. This process is two-fold. (1.) The inward feeling is denoted 
by the outward expression ; as, to exult, to incline, to suspect, to 
obey, to regard, to respect. (2.) A term is used metaphorically ; 
as, to wit, originally, ' to see ;' to conceive, to apprehend, to 
comprehend. 

The development of intellectual and moral ideas from phys- 
ical, constitutes an important part of semasiology, or that branch 
of grammar which treats of the development of the meaning 
of words. It is built on the analogy and correlation of the 
physical and intellectual worlds. [See Art. IV. supra.] 

2. Substantives and adjectives are derived from verbs. 

Things are known from the impressions made upon us. Sub- 
stances are known from their attributes or activities. The kinds 
of things are known and named from these activities, and these 
activities are verbal ideas. 

Primary ideaa in language, therefore, are verbs, and not nouns. 
That is to say, all proper roots are verbs. Substantives and 
adjectives develop themselves from verbs by regular organic 
laws. Where a noun appeals to be radical, it may be safely 
assumed that it is derived from a verb. This is now the pre- 
vailing view among philologians. It is here that the formation 
of the substantive corresponds with the formation of the idea 
denoted by the substantive ; as, band and bond from to bind; 
share and shire from to shear; cake from to cook; dole from to 
deal; doom from to deem; clock from to clack. 

The substantive, adjective, and verb, here concerned, are con- 
sidered, not as distinct ideas, but as different forms of the same 
idea. Thus lux and lueea; rex, rego, and regnum; vmu and 
vivo; fidus, fido, and fdes; are considered as different forms 
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of the same idea, having the same general import. These forma 
of ideas are creations of the human mind. They are not per- 
ceived by the senses. Their development by the external form 
of the word constitutes the forma Hon and inflection of word*. 

8. Many verbs may be reduced to a simpler form, both in 
thought and expression. 

This reduction may take place in several ways : 

(1.) Verbs are sometimes derived from nouns, and those nouns 
from other verbs; as, Or, timao from time, and time from tio; 
Lat. ttatuo from status, ami status from tto; Eug. to augment 
from the noun augment, and the noun augment from Lat. augeo, 
' to increase ;' Etig. to witness from the noun witness, and the 
noun witness from to wit, 'to know.' 

(2.) Compound verbs are derived from simple ; as, to pretend, 
to intend, and to extend, all from to tend; to commit, to permit, 
and to remit, all from Lat. mitto, ' to send.' 

(3.) Different species or forma of the verb may be reduced to 
the more simple, like the derivative conjugations in Hebrew to 
the Kal ; as, to bait from to bite; to fell from to fall; to chatter 
from to chat; to gabble from to gab. 

(4.) Different forms, as, to strain, to strive, and to stretch, are 
traced back to their original or primeval form. 

Verbs, and of course all words, are reducible to a compara- 
tively small number of roots or radical verbs, which are att 
monosyllabic 

The number of such roots in German is said to be about five 
hundred. The number in English, owing to the mixed charac- 
ter of our language, is about one thousand. 

This development of words from their roots is distinct from 
the formation of words, striotly so called. It is properly termed 
etymology, 

4. These- root* or radical verbs, though differing in expression, 
may be etassified in groups, or reduced to cardinal ideas. 

Cardinal ideas in language are those which come nearest to 
the general idea of the verb. Specific ideas develop themselves 
from the general. 

Dr, N. Webster has made a list of thirty-four primary or 
cardinal ideas, all of them expressing motion. These he after- 
wards reduces to nine ; viz. to send, to throw, to thrust, to strain, 
to stretch, to draw, to drive, to urge, to press. 

Dr. C. F. Becker, in his Organism aer Sprache, specifies 
twelve primary ideas : 
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1. To go, as the motion of a sentient being ; 

2. Tofiote, as the motion of water; 
9. To bht», aa the motion of air ; 

4. To thine, as the motion of light ; 

5. To sound, aa the motion of ether ; — referring to the fire 
forme of matter. 

6. To grow, as an internal organic motion ; 

7. 8. To give, and to take, as the opposite actions of person 
and thing. 

9. 10. To bind, and to separate, aa the opposite actions of 
subject and object. 

11. 12. To injure, and to defend, opposite ideas. 

All ideas of physical activity, it is said, are referable to these 
cardinal ideas. 

This process of grouping is assuming great importance in 
language, and promises useful results. 

The ideas exhibited in language form a natural system. One 
original idea develops itself into genera and species. Every 
special idea must be considered as a species under a genus. 
This natural system throws light on the meaning of words, par- 
ticularly on the distinction of synonyms. 

5. These cardinal ideas in language, and others, if they should 
be found to exist, may be reduced by abstraction to the generic 
idea of motion. 

These ideas are all included in the idea of motion, as the 
species in the genus. But this generic idea is not wanted for 
the common purposes of language. It is arrived at, only as aa 
after-thought, by a later process of analyzing. 

Aa it is the nature of the verb to express action, and a phys- 
ical action is motion, and an intellectual action is conceived of 
as such, so every verb, linguistically considered, whether it ex- 
presses a physical or an intellectual idea, denotes motion. Even 
rest, and other ideas, at first view most opposed to motion, do 
etymological] y express it ; as, to repose from re and pono, ' to 
put ;' expire from ex and spiro, ' to breathe.' 

Thus it appears that as in natural philosophy all change* in 
bodies ultimately reduce themselves to motion ; so in language 
the most general idea is to go. 

This generic idea of motion, though not itself expressed in 
language, is the initial-point from which the development of 
ideas in human speech proceeds. 

march, 1847. 
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Art. YL — Development or Lakguaoe. 

Tee development of language begins with simple proposi- 
tions. It consisted for a while at first, as the language of chil- 
dren still does, only of simple propositions; compound proposi- 
tions are a later growth. 

This may be illustrated by taking a course of thought, and 
examining the different modes in which it may be expressed. 

First mode. " There was once a king. He was very rich in 
gold and silver. He regarded himself as the happiest of men. 
There came to his court a man. He was very wise. To him 
he showed his treasures." 

Here every thought or sentiment is expressed as a distinct 
thought or sentiment, and forms a distinct proposition. In this 
way children, deaf and dumb peraons, and persons generally in 
the early stages of mental cultivation, express themselves. 

Second Mode. "A king, very rich in gold and silver, regard- 
ing himself as the happiest of men, showed his treasures to a 
very wise man coming to his court." 

Here several thoughts or sentiments are reduced to the form 
of ideas or notions, and made subordinate to the thought or 
sentiment of the leading clause. The whole is a simple propo- 
sition. In this way persons of advanced mental cultivation 
express themselves. 

Third Mode. " A king, who was very rich in gold and silver, 
as he regarded himself as the happiest of men, showed his treas- 
ures to a man who was very wise, when he came to his court." 

This is a compound proposition. But it is not to be regarded 
.as made up of simple propositions, already extant in the lan- 
guage, united to form a whole; but as an organic development 
of the preceding simple proposition. The different clauses or 
members of the simple proposition are themselves enlarged to 
propositions. But these propositions are subordinate proposi- 
tions, and express merely ideas or notions, like the forms out of 
which they are developed, and not full thoughts or sentiments 
of the speaker. This mode of expression, aiming at greater 
philosophical exactness, indicates a still higher state of mental 
cultivation. 

A correct style consists much in knowing how to combine 
and use these different forms of expression. 

Oct, 1846, 
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[We subjoin the following in order to exhibit language in its 
decrepitude.] 

There is, perhaps, no word in the English language capable 
of performing so much labor, and of affording at the same time 
a clear and intelligible sense, as the verb to get. The following 
specimen of its capabilities is said to be extracted from Aris- 
tarchus, or the Principles of Composition, a work of the ingen- 
ious, but eccentric Dr. Withers. 

" I got on horseback within ten minutes, after I got your let- 
ter. When I got to Canterbury, I got a chaise for town ; but I 
got wet through, before I got to Canterbury ; and I have got 
such a cold, as I shall not be able to get rid of in a hurry. I 
got to the treasury about noon, but first of all I got shaved and 
dressed. I soon got into the secret of getting a memorial before 
the board, but I could not get an answer then ; however, I got 
intelligence from the messenger, that I should most likely get 
one the next morning. As soon as I got back to my inn, I got 
my supper, and got to bed. It was not long before I got to sleep. 
When I got up in the morning, I got my breakfast, and then I 
got myself drest, that I might get out in time to get an answer 
to my memorial. As soon as I got it, I got into the chaise, and 
got to Canterbury by three, and about tea-time I got home. I 
have got nothing for you, and so adieu." 

Every phrase in this paragraph is in popular and constant 
use by iteelf. Dr. Withers suggests the feasibility of writing a 
complete history of the world from the earliest times down, in 
this elegant style, by the aid of this single verb to get. 

The use of the verb to get is here three-fold : 

1. As a subjective or intransitive verb, modified only by cir- 
cumstances of place and time ; as, to get on horseback, to get to 
Canterbury, to get within ten minutes, to get before noon, etc 

2. As an objective or transitive verb, requiring a direct pas- 
sive object in order to complete the sense ; as, to get a letter, to 
get a chaise, etc 

8. As a factitive verb, requiring a factitive object in order to 
complete the sense ; as, to get wet through, to get rid of a cold, 
to get shaved, etc. 

ft has also an idiomatic use with some adverbs ; as, to get up, 
to get out, etc 

Sept 1849. 
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Art. VIL — Natural Dsvklopiibnt ahd Clabsittoatioit 0» 
Propositions. 

[Revised April, 1868.] 
Lan-ouaob conaute of propositions, the forma of which are 
almost endless. Many attempts have been made at a scientific 
classification of them, but with only partial success. The new 
philology enables us to exhibit them in the order of their his- 
torical development, which constitutes a sort of natural system. 

I. The imperfect proposition, or that in which no logical sub- 
ject is conceived of or expressed; as, 'it rains,' 'it is warm.' 
Here the mere event is affirmed without any reference to the 
agency by which it is effected. The pronoun it is merely the 
grammatical subject The addition of a logical subject is neces- 
sary to make the proposition a perfect one. This kind of propo- 
sition is employed in describing the state of the weather and 
other operations of nature. 

There are «ome varieties of this proposition, analogous to those of the 
perfect proposition, which it is unnecessary to consider here. 

II. The simple or naked proposition, or the perfect proposition 
in its most simple form, contains a subject as well as a predicate ; 
as, ' God exists.' This kind of proposition involves the predica- 
tive combination only, and not the attributive or objective. 

The subject is capable of variation. It may be a noon, a pronoun, or 
an adjective used substantively, but these may be considered merely u 
varieties of the substantive. 

The mode or mood of the predication is capable of variation. It may 
be affirmative, negative, interrogative, imperative, or conditional. Bat 
to avoid perplexity, we shall here consider only the positive forms of 

The different species of this proposition, so far as the predi- 
cate is concerned, are as follows : 

1. Where the predicate is a verb; as, 'man dies' 

2. Where the predicate is an adjective; as, 'man is mortal' 

3. Where the predicate is a substantive; as, 'Charles is a 
physician.' 

4. Where the predicate is a substantive wth a preposition; 
as, 'Paul was at Rome.' 

5. Where the predicate is an adverb; as ' the fire is out.' 
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HI. The simple proposition involving also the attributive com- 
bination, or the ample proposition with an enlarged subject ; 
as, ' the good man is safe.' 

This kind of proposition is capable of thu variations given above of 
the simple proposition. 

Hie different species of this proposition, so far as the attribute 
is concerned, are as follows : 

1. Where the attribute is an adjective; as, ' a beautiful wo- 
man is admired,' 

2. Where the attribute is a substantive in apposition; as, 
1 Christ, the saviour, died.' 

3. Where the attribute is a substantive in the genitive ease; 
as, 'Cessans party was triumphant* 

4. Where the attribute is a substantive with a preposition; 
as, ' a friend to the cause is wanted.' 

IV. The simple proposition involving also the objective com- 
bination, or the simple proposition with an enlarged predicate ; 
as, 'God created the world.' 

a capable of the variations given above of 

The different species of this proposition, so far as the object is 
concerned, are as follows : 

1. Involving the complementary object ; 

(1.1 The passive object; as, 'Alexander conquered Darius? 
(2.1 The dative object; as, 'John gave the book to Charles? 
/3.j The genitive object ; as, 'he repents o/_ At* folly? 
(4.) The factitive object ; as, ' they chose him king.' 

2. Involving the supplementary object ; 

(1.) The place; as, 'Charles lives here;'' 'John is gone to 
Boston? 

(2.) The time; as, 'John is now departing;' 'he rose before 
sunrise? 

(3.) The cause; as, 'Socrates died from poison;' 'she spoke 
from, malice;' ' a bird is known from its feathers? 

(4.) The manner; as, ' he thinks so;' ' he eats temperately? 

V. The simple proposition involving also both the attributive 
and objective combination; as, 'a good man governs his pas- 
sions.' This kind of proposition exhibits all the syntactical 
combinations. See Art. on the Three Syntactical Combinations. 

11m forma of this proposition are almost endless! j di veraified. 
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VI. The proposition intermediate between the simple arid com- 
pound, or the proposition involving a participial. The different 
specie* are as follows : 

1. Where the participial is a participle; as, 'he emswerwy 

2. Where the participial is a oentnd, or a participle used ad 
verbiaU y ; as, ' he came riding.' 

3. Where the participial is a nominative absolute; as, ' the 
enemy advancing, he retreated.' 

4. Where the participial is a supine, or an infinitive with a 
preposition ; as, ' he prepared to t/ol 

5. Where the participial is an accusative and infinitive or 
supine; as, ' he bade him stay,' ' I advised him to go' 

VII. The S7ibordinative compound or complex proposition, in 
which one proposition is dependent on or subordinate to the 
Other. The different species are as follows : 

1. Having a substantive subordinate proposition; 

(1 J Denoting the subject ; as, ' that God exists, is true.* 
(2.) Denoting the immediate complement; as, 'we know, 

that God exists? 

(3.) Denoting the second complement ; as, ' the Bible teaches 

us, that Gad it love. 7 

2. Having an adjective subordinate proposition, answering to 
an adjective in the simple proposition ; as, ' Balbua, who had a 
award, drew it' 

3. Having an adverbial subordinate proposition, denoting an 
object, not complementary, but supplementary to the verb of the 
leading propositi on : 

(1.1 Expressing' the place; as, 'where thou lodgest, 1 will lodge.' 

(2.) Expressing the time ; as, ' whe nxoever ye will, ye may do 
them good.' 

(3.) Expressing the canse ; as, 'because he could smear by no 
greater, he aware by himself. 1 

(4.) Expressing the manner ; as, 'forgive us oar debts, as we 
forgive our debtors,' 

(5.) Expressing intensity; as, 'one is so near to another, 
that no air can come between them} 

VIII. The eo-ordinative compound proposition, where the two 
propositions are coordinate or independent of each other, but 
still make but one thought The species are as follows : 
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1. Tire copulative compound proposition, 1he appropriate con- 
junction for which is and; as, ' the ran. shines, and the air in 
pleasant.' 

2. The advenative compound proposition, the appropriate 
conjunction for which is bat; as, 'he is not an Englishman, but 
ft Frenchman ; yet; as, ' the sun shines, yet the air is unpleas- 
ant ;' or or; as, ' either the world had a creator, or it existed by 
chance.' 

3. The causal compound proposition, the appropriate conjunc- 
tion for which is for; as, ' God is to be loved, for he is good j* 
or therefore; as, ' God is good, therefore he is to be loved.' 

Nora. — When a relation of the logical or adversative ground 
exists between the members of the co-ordinative or subordi- 
native compound proposition, as in some of the examples given 
above, then the whole compound proposition is brought under 
the dominion of a higher faculty of the human soul, namely, 
the reasoning power, and is called a period. 

IX The compound period, involving two or more simple 
periods. 

1 As we perceive the shadow to have moved along the dial, 
but did not perceive it moving ; and it appears that the grass 
has grown, though nobody ever saw it grow : so the advances 
we make in knowledge, as they consist of such minute steps, 
are only perceivable by the distance.' 

June, 1848. 



Am. VUL — Hatohal Dbtblophsnt and Nomenclature or 
Propositions. 

, j"?*" ni>t now ^ ma J seem to others, but to me the natu- 
ral development of propositions is a very interesting subject. 
language unfolds itself, as it were, before our eyes, from tie 
simple proposition to the most complicated forms of human 



It is proposed to exhibit the natural development of proposi- 
tions m their direct positive forms, which are the most knpor- 
wnt, and which are also a type of the rest. The negative, in- 
bTSSead! lm P efative > «nd conditional forma of language, will 
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A convenient, appropriate name will be given to each form of 
proposition. 

1. Imperfect Proposition. 

'It raina.' 
The imperfect proposition, or the so-called impersonal verb, 
exhibits language in its first or earliest effort. It consist* of a 
predication only, having no logical subject conceived of or ex- 
pressed. It is still employed to describe the state of the weather 
and other operations or nature. 



It is pleasant to find the learned and acute logician, Adolphns Trende- 
lenburg, in a work dedicated to Dr. O. P. Beeker, agreeing with him in 
the importance to be attached to the impersonal verb, as developing one 
of the earliest forma of human language. See bis LogUchc Unteriuch- 
vngtn, (BerL 1840.) vol ii. p. 142 ff. 

2. Simple or Naked Proposition. 



The simple or naked proposition, or the perfect proposition in 
its most simple form, contains a subject as well as a predicate. 
The subject or cause evolves itself, as it were, from the predicate 
or effect, in accordance with the mental law by which we coma 
to the knowledge of substances or existences in the universe. 

In the perfect proposition, the predicative relation, or the re- 
lation of the verb to its subject, is exhibited in ite perfection. 
This is the most important of the three syntactical relations. 
The verb and its subject together constitute the predicative com- 
bination. 

3. Proposition with Copula and- Predicate Adjective* 
'The mm is bright' 

In this proposition the predicate, by a curious and important 
process in language, is evolved from the predication, and ex- 
pressed separately. This predicate is a sort of imperfect verb. 
Joined with the substantive verb to be, it is adapted to express 
the idea of the verb from which it is derived with greater logi- 
cal force. 
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This proposition is bat exhibited in Latin, where ' Dena eat 
vivus' evolves itself from ' Dens vivit,' and ' puer est fidua' from 
' pucr fid it' 

4. Proposition with Copula and Predicate Substantive. 
'Chariot is a physician.' 
The noun here is an attributive noun, and answers nearly the 
game purpose as an adjective. 

5. Proposition with Preposition and Substantive as a Predicate. 
'Paul was at Rome.' 
So an infinitiverfwitb. a preposition ; as ' he is to came tomor- 
row.' 

6. Proposition with Copula and Predicate Adverb. 
• The fire is out' 
This form may be considered as elliptical ; ' tho fire is out' 
standing for ' the fire is gone out! 

1. Proposition witjfc Attributive Adjective. 
'A good mania rare.' 

If we compare 'the strong band' with 'the band is strong,' 
we shall find that in the former phrase, tho adjective strong ex- 
presses a different syntactical relation from what it does in the 
latter. This is called the attributive relation. 

The adjective is the primary form of the attribute, and is 
properly employed to reduce the genus bo the species. 

8. Proposition with Attributive Substantive in Apposition. 
'Christ, the Saviour, died' 

The attributive sabstantive in apposition is naturally adapted 
to express identity, and that of one individual with another. 
Hence it serves not to reduce the genua to the speeiea, but to 
reduce the genua to the individual. When it expresses an an- 
tithesis, it expresses the antithesis of the individual 
9. Proposition with Attributive Genitive. 
' God's ways are inscrutable.' 

The genitive caae, being in its origin the adnominal case, or 
case joined to the noun, is adapted in its own nature to modify 
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or limit the force of the noun to which it is joined- It prop- 
erly expresses the attribute of the individual. 

10. Proposition with Attributive Preposition and Substantive. 

'A friend to tho canse ia wanted.' 

Besides the attributive adjective, the attributive substantive 
in apposition, and the attributive genitive, there is another form 
of the attribute, namely, a preposition and its complement, or a 
substantive with a preposition ; as, * the merchant in London 
died.' 

Hie preposition and substantive, like the other attributes, ex- 
presses a predicate, (oomp. 'the merchant dwelt in London,') 
not as a full thought or predication, but in the form of an idea 
or notion. 

This form of the attribute, as it involves a preposition, im- 
plies an adjective or participle understood, and thereby denotes 
an activity ; as, ' a crown (made) of gold ;' ' the letter (sent) to 
my father ;' ' the bride (adorned) with a crown ;' ' the wolf (de- 
scribed) in the table.' 

11. Proposition with Various Attributes, 

' An old man, from Italy, Caiua' lather, deceased lately.' 
Here 'old' is the attributive adjective ; 'father,' the attribu- 
tive substantive in apposition ; ' Caius,' the attributive genitive, 
and 'from Italy,' the attributive preposition and substantive. 

12. Proposition with Accusative Object. 

'Alexander conquered Darius.' 
Many verbs, in order to complete the idea which they predi- 
cate, require an accusative object, i. e. an object merely passive 
or suffering. This exists in three forma; as, (1.) 'Cain slew 
Abel;' 1 (2.) 'Solomon built a temple;' and (a.) ' be lives a hap- 
py life.' _ » 
This proposition gives the antithesis of person and thing. 
It also develops, and that happily, the objective relation, one. 
of the three syntactical relations. 

13. Proposition with Dative Object. 
•John gave the book to Charles.' 
3* 
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Many verba, both transitive and intransitive, is order to eon*- 
plete the idea which they predicate, require a dative object, i. e. 
a peraonal object sympathizing with the subject; as, 'John 
wrote a letter to you;' 'the book is useful to me' 

The dative as compared with the accusative, has been called 
the remoter object. It is usually expressed in English by the 
prepositions to or for. 

14. Proposition with Genitive Object. 

' Be repents of Ma folly.' 
Many verba, for the same reason, require a genitive object, 
i. e. a real object, also acting on the subject, and calling out his 
activity ; as, ' ho is ashamed of kit conduct? 

15. Proposition with Factitive Object. 

' They chose him king.' 
Many verbs, for the same reason, require a factitive object^ 
i. e. an object produced by the action of the verb on the accu- 
sative or merely passive object; as, 'they regarded him as 
guilty? 

16. Proposition with Object of Place. 

'John is go«e to Boston.' 
Any verb may have its idea individualized by a local object- 
ive relation, or by subjoining a local object ; as, ' he lives in tke 
country.' 

11. Proposition with Object of Time. 
'He rose before nmrise.' 
Any verb may have its idea individualized by a temporal ob- 
jective relation, or by subjoining a temporal object ; as, ' he died 
after the war.' 

* 18. Proposition with Object of Cause. 

'Socrates died from poison.' 
Any verb may be modified by a causal objective relation ; as, 
' heperished from hunger? 

The relation of cause and effect, or more generally of ground 
and consequence, is a relation inferred by the intellect, and not 
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first perceived by the senses. It exists between propositions or 
judgments, and is properly expressed by a compound proposi- 
tion ; as, ' Socrates toot poison, and therefore died.' 

But this relation is also expressed as a grammatical relation 
between words or ideas, as in the example given above. 

19. Proposition with Object of Manner, 

'He eats temperately.' 
Any verb may Lave the generic idea which it predicates ret. 
duced to a specialty by the antithetic development of the man- 
ner of such predication ; as 'James acted wisely.' 

20. Proposition vritk Various Objects, 
'Yesterday, in the palace, the king voluntarily relinquished the throne 

Here 'the throne' is the accusative object; 'to his son,' the 
dative object ; 'in the palace,' the object of place; 'yesterday,' 

die object of time; and 'voluntarily,' the object of manner. 

21. Simple Proposition, with both Attributive and Objective 

Combination. 

' A good man governs his passions.' 

This proposition exhibits all the syntactical combinations. 

Thus here 'man governs' is a predicative combination; 'good 

man,' an attributive combination ; and ' governs his passions,' 

an objective combination. 

22. Intermediate Proposition with Simple Participle. 

' He answering said." 

The simple participle, by the objective modifications which it 
admits, forms propositions intermediate between the simple and 
the compound, or makes the transition from the simple to the 
compound. 

The participle may be interchanged for a finite verb connec- 
ted with the leading verb by the conjunction and. This is the 
most simple resolution of this participial construction. 

The participle, thus used, may also be resolved into a subor- 
dinate proposition, and that expressing various relations. 
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23. Intermediate Proposition with the Gerund. 

' He came riding / 

The gerund, or adverbially used participle, does not express 

the relation of manner, like the adverbially used adjective, but 

the relation of the concomitant activity, under the form of the 

relation of time. 

24. Intermediate Proposition with Nominative Absolute. 

' Tbe enemy advancing, he retreated' 
This form is used when the subject of the participle m differ- 
ent from the subject of the proposition. 

25. Intermediate Proposition with the Supine. 
'He prepared toga.' 
The supine, or the infinitive with to, by the objective modifi- 
cations which it admits, also forms propositions intermediate 
between the simple and the compound, or makes the transition 
from the simple to the compound. 

As the infinitive represents the abstract idea of the verb as a 
substantive in the ground form, it is adapted, in its own nature, 
to express the subject, also the accusative or passive object, also 
the second accusative. 

In English the supine, which is an oblique case of the infini- 
tive, has usurped for the most part the place of the simple is* 
finitive. 

26. Intermediate Proposition with an Accusative and Infinitive 

or Supine. 
'He bade him stay. 1 
'I advised Urn to go.' 

The accusative is employed when the subject of the infinitive 
is different from the subject of the finite verb. 

27. Subordinative Compound Proposition, with Substantivt 

Proposition denoting the Subject. 
'That God exists, is demonstrable.' 
In the progressive cultivation and refinement of a language* 
the subordinate proposition is naturally developed from the par- 
ticipial, or from the simple adjective or substantive. The par- 
ticipial sentence exhibits to advantage the unity of the whole 
thought, by making one proposition a mere member of the. 
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other; the subordiuativy proposition exhibits better the logical 
worth of each member. 

The substantive subordinate proposition expresses either the 
concrete; as, 'whoso hearkeneth unlo me, shall dwell safely;' 
' what is right for one, is right for another;* or the abstract; 
as, ' that God exists, is true.' 

28. The Same, with Substantive Proposition denoting the Im- 

mediate Complement. 
' What men bow, they must expect also to reap.' 

29. The Same, with Substantive Proposition denoting the Sec- 

ond Complement. 

• The Bible teach**, that God is love.' 

30. Subordinative Compound Proposition, with on Adjective 

Proposition, 
'Balboa, who had a sword. Stew it' 
This adjective proposition answers to an adjective in the sim- 
ple proposition. 

31. Subordinative Compound Proposition, with Adverbial Pro- 

position expressing the Place. 
' Where thou lodgest, I wiH lodge.' 

The special forms of the adverbial proposition correspond to 
the special forms of the supplementary or adverbial object. 

These subordinative propositions are generally expressed by 
the correlation of a demonstrative and relative ; but when the 
adverbial proposition expresses the abstract idea of an activity, 
and corresponds to a substantive with a preposition, then the 
adverbial proposition is bound more loosely with the leading 
proposition. 

32. The Same, with Adverbial Proposition expressing the Time. 

' Whensoever je will, ye may do them good.' 

33. The Same, with Adverbial Proposition expressing the Cause. 
' Because he could swear by none other, he eware by himself' 

This is a logical relation of thought, expressed in the form ef 
a grammatical relation of ideas. 
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There are several varieties of this proposition : 

(1.) To express the ground or reason; as, 'the stars appear 
small, because they are distant from us.' 

(2.) To express the condition; as, 'I will not let thee go, 
except thou blest me.' 

(3.) To express a concession; as, ' although we disregard it, 
the evil day will come.' 

(4.) To express the purpose ; as, 'he changed his dress, that 
he might escape.' 

(S.) To express the consequence ; as, ' he is not man, that he 
should lie.' 

34. The Same, with an Adverbial Proposition expressing the 

Manner. 
' Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.' 
This form of proposition is sometimes expressed by a com- 
parison of the assumed possibility ; as, ' he looks as if he were 
sick.' 

35. The Same, with an Adverbial Proposition expressing In- 

tensity. 
'One is so near to another, that no air can come between them.' 



'The judge, that sat on the beech, was convinced, long before the cause 
was finished, that the prisoner was guilty of the crime with which he 
was Charged.' 

As the grammatical relations repeat themselves in the simple 
proposition, so the syntactical in the compound. 

37. Copulative Co-ordinating Compound Proposition. 
'The son shines, and the air is pleasant.' 
In the co-ordinating compound proposition, the two proposi- 
tions are co-ordinate or independent of each other, yet still 
make but one thought 

In the copulative compound proposition, the members have 
no internal or immediate relation to each other, but only a com-. 
mon relation to a third proposition or sentiment, either expressed, 
or understood.. 
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The conjunction and is the type of thin compound proposition. 

38, Antithetic Co-ordinating Compound Proposition. 

'He is not an Englishman, bet a Frenchman.' 



The conjunction but is the type of tliia compound proposition. 

80. Restrictive Co-ordmating Compound Proporitirm. 

' The house is convenient, bnt (he garden is waste,' 

Sometimes the restriction or limitation merely shuts out an 

inference ; as, ' he is rich, yet not liberal.'' 

The conjunctions but and yet are (he types of this compound 
proposition. 

40. Disjunctive Co-ordinating Compound Proposition. 

' Either the world had a creator, or it misted by chance.' 

The conjunction or is the type of this compound proposition, 

41. Causative Compound Proposition. 

'God m to be JoTed, for he is good' 

The conjunction for is the type of this compound proposition. 

42. Illative Compound Proposition, 

' God is good, therefore he is to be loved.' 

The conjunction there/ore is the type of this compound pro* 

position. 

Nora. — A compound proposition, which involves or shuts 
out an inference or deduction, constitutes a period; as, ' God is 
to be loved, for he is good ;' ' God is good, therefore he is to be 
loved ;' ' he is rich, yet not liberal.' So also some of the Bub- 
ordinative compound propositions. Comp. p. 26. 
43. Compound Period. 



Here ' though I wait through the valley of death-shade, I 
■will fear no evil,' would of itself constitute a period. So 'I 
will fear no evil for thou art with me,' is a period. The whore 
is a compound period. 
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We have thus given a regular series of propositions in their 
direct positive forms, with short and succinct notices as to their 
nature and use. But each of these forms, in order to be rightly 
appreciated, deserves a fuller treatment and more special inves- 
tigation. We need to know the philosophical necessity which 
gives rise to each form, the meaning which appropriately be- 
longs to it, and the abnormal or figurative use to which it may 
be applied. 

This subject can be developed here only in part. In subse- 
quent articles we shall select some of the more important top- 
ics, and hope to throw light on others in the way of analogy. 

Hay, 1853. 



Tax development of the parts of speech in the gradual build- 
ing up of the proposition is an important, and to one who is 
curious in such matters au interesting topic. 

Language, or continuous speech, is made up of propositions. 
The longest discourse may be reduced to propositions. But the 
proposition is the unit in language. It is capable of no further 
analysis in the same way. The proposition is a logical whole, 
and must be divided into logical parts. A sentence may be cut 
up into words, but this is not strictly an analysis. 

Such being the nature of the proposition, the value of the 
parts of speech, or kinds of words, must depend on their rela- 
tion to the proposition as a whole. The different parts of 
speech do not elicit themselves at once, but are elicited as the 
proposition is enlarged or built up. As some parts of speech 
are necessary to every proposition, and some parts of speech 
are exhibited only in the more complicated, and even compound 
propositions, it seems desirable to exhibit the order of their de- 
. velopment. 

I propose to exhibit a series of propositions, beginning from 
the more simple, each of which snail develop a new part of 
speech. 

A just conception of this subject will help us to conceive of 
&6 formation and development of language, and will answer 
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t against 1 
so-called pans of speech, in his Glouoiogy jnsf, published. 

1. Pluit, ' it, nuati.' This is an imperfect proposition, consist- 
ing of a predication only, and having no logical subject con- 
ceived of or expressed. This form of speech is employed to de- 
scribe certain operations of nature or states of the weather. It 
exhibits language in its first or earliest effort It however de- 
velops the verb, (from Lat eerowm, 'the word,' because of its 
importance in a sentence,) or that part of speech which predi- 
cates or affirms action. 

Tiie- natural origin of aach verbs is sometimes clearly seen, 
sm in Umat, 'it thunders,' where -/t<m imitates in miiw measure 
(he sound of thunder. 

2. Sol lucet, ' the sun shines.' This is a perfect proposition, 
consisting of a predicate and subject combined, and that in its 
most simple form. We see the subject or cause evolving itself, 
as it were, from the predicate or effect. This proposition devel- 
ops the substantive, (from Lat substantia, ' substance,') or that 

rt of speech which denotes a being, substance, or essence. 

e verb and the substantive are the two meet important parts 

speech. The action and the substance which they denote 
constitute the highest antithesis in nature. 

This evolution of the substantive from the verb, or of the 
substance from the action, is often exhibited etymologically ; as, 
Um (iua) Itfctt, ' the shiner shines,' both from Slue; ret> (regs) 
regit, *the governor governs,' both from •/reg; jfwnm fiuit, 
' the flower flows,' both from •/flu. 

3. fiql eel lucidut, 'the sun is bright' In this proposition 
formed from No. 2, the predicate is evolved from the predica- 
tion, and expressed separately. This enables the mind to rest 
the better upon it This predicate exhibits the adjective, (from 
Let. adjeetat, ' added,' because it may be added directly to a 
aubstantive,) or that part of speech which expresses an attri- 
bute or quality of the substantive. 

In the same way Bene at vimu is developed from Deut rt- 
wit, where rttws and visit both come from •/vtv, 

4. Sol facet wptendide, ' the san shines brightly.' Passing 
over propositions whose predicate is modified by a complement- 
ary object, (i. e. an object necessary to complete the sense,) as 
an accusative or dative ease, we come to this proposition whose 
predicate is medreed or enlarged by an, object sot eempleraent- 
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«y. This modifying word is the adverb, (from Lnt oi tterfttim, 
' to the verb,') or that part of speech which is joined to a verb. 
It may be regarded as a substantive with a case-ending', com p. 
raro, 'rarely,' tubito, 'suddenly.' 

The verb, the substantive, the adjective, and the proper ad- 
verb, all express ideas or notions, and are called notional words 
in the Beckerian nomenclature. They differ from the other 
parts of speech which denote mere relations of ideas, and are 
called form-wirrd*. 

5. Sol lucet in coelo, ' the sun shines in heaven.' Here again 
the predicate is modified or enlarged by an object not comple- 
mentary, or necessary to complete the sense. But instead of 
the case-ending merely of the substantive, the relation of the 
substantive to the predicate is expressed by a separate, word. 
This word is tha prepositi<m, (from Lat. pngpositio, ' a plating 
before,' because placed before the substantive,) or that part of 
speech which expresses the relation between the verb and it* 
object 

6. IUs vivit, ' he lives.' Here the subject is not named, ax 
in the substantive, from some permanent quality, but is demon- 
strated or pointed out, as it were, from its relation to the 
speaker. Such a word is a jmmouK, (from Lat. pro nomine, 
' instead of a noun,' because used for a noun,) or that part of 
speech which points out, but does not name objects. 

7. Multi peccant, ' many sic.' Here the subject is not named, 
as in the substantive, from some permanent quality, but from 
its mass or quantity, as viewed by the speaker. Such a word 
is called a numeral or quantitative by Becker, and is regarded 
as a distinct part of speech. 

8. Sol est globus, 'the sun is a globe.' The abstract or 
substantive verb here, having lost its force to express an idea or 
notion and expressing only a relation, is called by Becker the 
■predicate-word. 

0. Sol lucet, et aer est calidu*, ' the sun shines, and the air is 
warm.' Here two thoughts or propositions are connected with 
each other. The particle et ' and' is a conjunction, (from Lat 
conjunelio, ' a joining together,') or that part of speech which 
shows the relation of propositions to each other, without belong- 
ing to either of them. 

10. Ah, ego pereo, ' Ah, I perish.' Here an abstractive excla- 
mation, which in itself forms no part of language, it intennin- 
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Bjled with discourse. It is called an interjection, (from Lai. 
mterjfttiv, 'ft throwing in,' because thrown in between other 
words,) or that port of speech which consists of inatmctiTe ex- 
clamations. 

In this discussion we have had reference only to the direct 
forms of language, where the verb is in the indicative mood. 
Interrogative, imperative, optative, and conditional sentences, 
■re propositions only indirectly, or in a qualified sense. 

Oct 1852. 



Art. X. — The Three Syntactical Combinations. 

The sentence or proposition constitutes the soul and essence 
of language, and is the central point of all grammatical inves- 
tigations. 

The analysis of the proposition continues to engage the atten- 
tion of the philosophic grammarian, and the results of his in- 
vestigations should be early imbibed by the youthful mind. 

- The sentence or proposition does not consist directly of words. 
Words brought together by mere juxtaposition do not constitute 
a sentence. They are merely the rude material. Something 
more is necessary to make them an organic whole. 

According to the view of modern philologists, a sentence or 
proposition is made up immediately, not of words, but of syn- 
tactical groupings or combinations of words. These syntactical 
combinations are of three kinds only, viz. the predicative, the 
attributive, and the objective. Not every phrase or grouping of 
words is a syntactical combination, or a combination which 
enters immediately into the structure of the sentence. 

L The first syntactical combination is the predicative; as, 
'God exists.' It consists of two factors, the subject and the 
predicate. 

The subject is a substantive, i e. the idea of a substance, or 
of something conceived of as such, concerning which something 
is affirmed ; as, ' God.' 

The predicate is a verb, i. e. the idea of an action or activity, 
which is affirmed concerning the subject; as, 'eiisto.* 

The subject and the predicate, by means of this relation be- 
tween them, are combined by the speaker, at the moment of 
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speaking, into a unit or whole. It u the nature of the predica- 
tive combination, that the predicate and subject together form 
one thought, and that thought a Ju4</mcnt &t affirmation of iM 
human mind. 

According to the different forma of the predicative combina- 
tion, the predicate may be, 

1. A verb ; m, ' glass breaks' 

2. An adjective ; as, ' the glass k green.' 

3. A substantive ; as, ' John is a physician' 

4. A substantive with a preposition ; *, ' be is in good spirits? 
B. An adverb; as, *the fire is out* 

The unity of the thought is evident in all these combinations 
or groupings. 

A predicative combination alone constitutes a simple proposi- 
tion in its crude or naked form ; but the other syntactical com- 
binations are necessary, in order to enlarge and expand the 
simple proposition, and the repetition of the predicative com- 
bination is necessary, in order to constitute a compound propo- 
sition, 

IL The second syntactical combination is the attributive; as, 
'Almighty God.' This consists of two factors, via. a substan- 
tive, or the idea of a substance ; as, ' God ;' and. the attribota, 
which involves the idea of an action or activity ; at, ' Almighty.' 
These two factors are combined, not necessarily by the speaker, 
nor necessarily at the moment of speaking, into one idea (not 
one thought.) and that the idea of a substance. 

According to the different forms of the attributive combina- 
tion, the attribute may be, 

1. An adjective; as, 'the virtuous man/ 

2. A substantive in apposition; as, ' my brother, the physician.' 
8. A substantive in the genitive case ; as, ' the sun's course.' 

4. A substantive with a preposition ; as, ' an enemy to hit 
country' 

5. A substantive used adjeetivcly ; as, ' the marriage act.' 

6. An adverb; as, 'the under side.* 
1. A participle ; as, ' running water.' 
8. A pronoun ; as, ' this book.' 

All these groupings or combinations, it is evident, constitute 
On* idea, and that the idea of a substance. 
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IH The third syntactical ccimbination is th» ahjectivt; as, 
'made man.' This oonsists of two factors, viz. a verb or adjec- 
tive, involving the idea of action ; as, ' made ;' and an object 
to which such activity is directed; as, 'man.' The two factors 
are combined so as to make one idea, and that on idea of action 
or activity. 

According to the different forms of the objective combination, 
the object mar be expressed, 

1. By a Bttbstantiva in an oblique case ; as, ' made man? 

2. By a substantive with a preposition; as, 'gave to Aim.' 
8. By an adverb ; as, ' acted wisely.' 

4. By an infinitive ; as, ' desires to go? 

B. By a pronominal word ; as, 'killed Aim.' 

All these combinations or groupings, it is evident, constitute 
«m idea, and that the idea of action. 

The complex sentence, 'The father, anxious about the child, 
wrote a long letter,' may be analyzed thus ". 

* The father wrote,' is a predicative combination. 
'The anxious father,' is an attributive combination. 

* Wrote a letter,' is an objective combination. 
'Anxious about the child,' is an objective combination. 

' ' A long letter,' is an attributive combination. 
In tiiis way, sentences may be developed to an indefinite extent. 
Feb. 1850. 



Art. XL — Thk Thrum Syntactical Combwattoss. 



" Every sentence, to whatever extent the relations which H eompre- 
■emh may have been multiplied; is composed of only three kinds of 
combinations, Ihe prtdkalivt, ths attributive, sod tkt objective!' 

0,?. BatKxa. 

Wnu I to point out a new proposition which is destined to 
exert a powerful influence on the intellectual culture of man, 
from its earliest to its highest stages, I might, without impro- 
priety, adduce the preceding sentence from the learned and 
philosophic Becker. The discovery involved therein is now 
engaging the labors of learned philologists abroad, and re- 
moulding the farm, I may almost say, the very substance of 
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gmmmatiod! mstrttction. It Is now the basis of arrangement 
m all the new treatise on syntaa, as being alone accordant with 
the true nature of language. 

I propose to make Rome remarks on the nature and bearing 
of this new Beckerian doctrine. 

Every sentence or thought consists of words or ideas. But 
words or ideas merely continuous in time or spacer while they 
remain isolated in the mind, cannot form ft sentence. They 
merely constitute its matter. There is evidently wanting some 
act or energy of the mind to attach each additional word to 
some preceding word in the sentence, and thus to make a whole. 
This first gives to the sentence its form, and constitutes its or- 
ganization. Now the question arises, whether this act or energy 
' of the mind is tit* Same in every combination of words or ideas, 
or whether it varies in different cases ; and if it varies, of how 
tataay varieties it c&wHeta. This important question Becker has 
endeavored to answer by saying, that there are three syntactical 
relations between words or ideas, giving rise to the three syn- 
tactical combinations mentioned above, and that these three are 
all. This conclusion* if trae, cannot fail to be a very important 
one. 

I. The first syntactical relation is already familiar to as. It 
is the predicative relation, or the relation of the predicate to the 
subject; as, 'Deus aroat,' God loves. Every proposition or 
sentence necessarily has two constituent parte : the subject and 
the predicate. The tubject is an Mea of existence of which 
something is affirmed ; Ike predicate is an idea of action which 
is affirmed of the subject The subject and predicate, at the 
moment of speaking, are connected by means of this relation, 
and constitute one thought. We speak here of a leading pro- 
position or sentence. In a subordinate proposition the two 
tactors form one idea or notion. 

There are three kinds of subjects; (l.J real existences, or 
existences which are found in nature, and have an external re- 
ality ; (2.) things that exist only as conceived of, or merely in 
onr conceptions, yet aside from language ; and {3.) things ex- 
isting merely in language, or for the purposes of human speech, 
and having no farther place in onr conceptions. But with these 
distinctions we are not specially concerned here. 

The different forms of the predicative combinations are the 
following ; 
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(1.) The predicate may be a verb ; as, 'aJMkfntM* litis is 
the appropriate form of thin combination, when the more general 
idea expressed by the predicate is reduced to a more special 
one by means of the subject, as in the example just given. 

The verb expresses bow the predicate arid the combination of 
the predicate with the subject. 

The predicates which follow require the intervention of the 
substantive verb or copula, which has the inflection of the verb. 

(3^) The predicate may be an adjective. This ia the appro- 
priate form, when toe more general idea expressed by die sub- 
ject is -rendered wore special by means of the predicate ; as, 
' the glass is green.' The adjective, however, ia sometimes used 
aa the verb above ; as, ' glass is fmgikJ 

The adjective is adapted to express an antithetic correlation ; 
as, ' the man is rich,' i.e. 'he is not poor! 

(8.) The predicate may be a noun ; as, ' he is a phytieian? 
1 man is dust.' This form interchanges with the preceding, and 
answers nearly the same purpose. 

(4.) The predicate may be a substantive with a preposition ; 
aa, ' he is tat good spirit*.' So an infinitive with a preposition ; 
as, ' he is to eotne to-morrow,' 

(5.) The predicate may be an adverb; as, ' the fire is out,' i. e. 
' the fire is gone out.' This form may be considered as elliptical. 

A sentence may be formed by a predicate aud subject, i. e. 
by a prectieative combination only. But when the sentence is 
extended we have other syntactical relations, 

XL The second syntactical relation is (he attributive. This 
term also is found in our current grammars, although too limited 
in its application, and not defined with sufficient exactness. Any 
substantive in a sentence may have a word or phrase joined, to 
it attributively; and any word or phrase, which is capable of 
being used predicatively by means of the substantive verb to is, 
may be used attributively without such verb. 

The object of the attributive, lite that of the predicate, is to 
limit more exactly, or specify more minutely, the force of the 
substantive to which it relates, and thus to reduce the more 
general to the more special. But it presupposes a judgment, 
does not express one. It expresses a predicate, not as a full 
thought or predication, but id the form of an idea or notion. 
The substantive and attribute are not first joined at the moment 
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of speaking, hut the attributive oombbuttion makes use of a 
part or former predication. 

The different forma of the attributive combination are the 
following; 

(1.) The attributive adjective; an, 'die virtuous man.' This 
is the primary form of the attributive combination, and is prop- 
erly employed, to reduce the genua to the species, aa in the ex- 
ample just given. But many attributive adjectives are mere 
epithets ; aa, ' the eloquent Cioero ;' or contain a judgment or 
decision of the human mind ; aa, ' he preferred this ttngraiefal 
•on to all the others,' L e. notwithstanding he was ungrateful. 

March, 1S46. 

The following are merely varieties of the attributive adjective : 

(1.) The attributive participle; aa, 'ranstt^ water;' 'the 
caught thief.' 

!3.t The attributive pronoun ; as, ' tkit book. 1 
3.) The adverb, used an an adjective ; as, 'the under aide ;' 
' an off-hand manner.' 

(*.) The substantive used aa an adjective ; as, ' the marriage 
aet;' 'a savings bank ;' 'ml gold ring;' 'a front door;' 'Tuesday 
night' 

2. The attributive substantive in apposition; as, ' my brother, 
the physitum.' This form of the attribute is naturally adapted 
to express identity, and that of one individual with another. 
Hence jt serves not to reduce the genus to tile species, bat to 
reduce the species to the individual. When it expresses an 
antithesis, it expresses the antithesis of the individual See this 
subject more fully developed in Art on Substantive in Apposi- 
tion, infra, 

3. The attributive genitive ; as, ' the sun*s course.' This caae> 
being in its origin, the adnormnal case, or case joined to a noun, 
ia adapted in its own nature to modify or limit the force of the 
noun to which it is joined. It properly expresses the attribute 
of the individual, but also expresses the attribute of kind. 

So far as it is the attribute of the individual, it properly pre- 
cedes, as in English, with the subordinate tone. Compare 
-* IsraeVs sons' with 'sons of Israel? 'the surfs, tight' with 
* light of the sun;' 'God's word' with 'teord of God;' l tfre 
ting's speech ' with ' speech of the Icing;' ' the Lord's day ' with 
*day of the Lord;' where the first form of each couplet, it is. 
thought, is more individualized than the last. 
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4. A substantive with a preposition ; as, tile crown of the 
king; the march of an army; the father of the girl; the roof of 
a house; a man of honor; a rod of iron; an enemy to kie coun- 
try; a friend to hit cause; milk for bdbet; the man in the moon; 
the love of our country; the injuries of the Helvetii, 

The preposition of, in some cases, is nearly equivalent to a 
genitive. 

This form has arisen, in some cases, from a predicate enlarged 
to an objective combination. 

ill. The third syntactical relation is the objective, or the rela- 
tion of the object to a verb or adjective. This term also is 
familiar to us. But it is taken by Becker in a more extended 
sense titan by common grammarians. It includes, according to 
him, not only the direct object, the indirect object, and the sec- 
ond object ; but also the circumstances of place, time, manner, 
and causality. The object is any thing to which the action im- 
plied in the verb or adjective is referred. As the action which 
Eea in the verb or adjective is conceived of as motion, so every 
reference of the action is conceived of as the direction of that 
motion to some object. The object is declined in order to ex- 
press the relation. 

As the attributive combination expresses only one idea, and 
that a substantive or the idea of a substance ; so the objective 
combination expresses only one idea, and that a verb ,or the 
idea of action. The objective combination expresses an idea 
formed for the moment of discourse, by the combination of the 
object with the verb or adjective to one idea. 

The different forms of the objective combination are as 
follows : 

1. The object may be expressed by a noun in an oblique case. 
This is the appropriate form to express the complement of the 
verb or adjective, or the higher spiritual relations. 

2. The object may be expressed by a preposition with a noun 
following. This, it is well known, is equivalent to and inter- 
changes with the cases. It is appropriated to the expression of 
place, time, and causality. 

8. The object may be expressed by an adverb. The adverbs 
are a sort of ease-form. They are adapted to express the manner. 

4. The object may be expressed by an infinitive. The infini- 
tive is a noun, and the prefix to it is a preposition. 
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5. The object may be expressed by a pronoun or pronominal 
adverb. 

These are the special forms of the object 

On the syntactical combinations in general, we observe, 

1. That each of them is the reduction of the general to the 
special. Thus 'glass breaks' is a more specific thought than 
' there is a breaking ;' ' a virtuous man' is a more specific con- 
ception than 'a man;' and 'acted wisely' is a more specific 
action than simply ' acted.' 

2. That this reduction is effected by the antithesis of sub- 
stance and action ; ideas of substance being reduced by ideas 
of action, and ideas of action by those of substance. 

3. That the most appropriate division of syntax depends on 
these three syntactical combinations. 

4. That each of these syntactical combinations is a combin*- 
tion, i. e. forms an unity. 

5. That they are named from their internal nature. 
May, 1853. 



Art. XH. — Greene's Analysis of the Proposition. 

Mr. S. S. Greene, in his elaborate Treatise on the Structure 
of the English Language, lately published by Thomas, Cow- 
perthwait & Co., has attempted a new and philosophical analy- 
sis of the sentence or proposition. 

As the proposition is the unit or central point in language, 
and the value of every word and of every form depends on its 
relation to the proposition, the problem proposed becomes in- 
tensely interesting, and if rightly solved, cannot fail to have an 
important influence on our views of language, and through 
them on our conceptions, thoughts, and reasonings. 

According to Mr. Greene, there are in a sentence or proposi- 
tion, five elements or component parts, viz. the subject and the 
predicate, which are indispensable, and cannot be repeated in a 
simple sentence, and the adjective element, the objeettve element, 
and the adverbial element, which are incidental, and may be 
repeated in the same sentence. These are said to be all the ele- 
ments, which a sentence or proposition can contain within itself. 

The following is given as a model of a simple sentence : 

' Constant boasting always betrays incapacity.' 
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Hera 'boasting' ia the mbject; 'betrays' is the predicate; 
' constant ' is the adjective element ; ' incapacity ' is the directive 
element; and 'always' is the adverbial element. 

But if we follow out our anther in his principle of grouping 
words, and look more to the thought than to the external ex- 
pression, these fire elements may be reduced to three syntactical 
combinations or groupings. 

For, in the first place, the adverbial element is merely a ape* 
cies or variety of the objective element. The objective element 
of the author embraces the complementary object, or what is 
necessary after an objective verb to complete the idea of the 
verb, and the adverbial element embraces the supplementary 
object after a verb whether objective or subjective. 

In the second place, the subject and predicate are merely 
factors of the same syntactical combination or grouping, to wit, 
the predicative. 

Accordion; to these views, a sentence may contain three syn- 
tactical combinations or groupings, the predicative, the attribu- 
tive, and the objective, and the sentence, 'constant boasting 
always betrays incapacity,' would be analyzed thus : 

'Boasting betrays' is a predicative combination, in which 
'betrays' bears to 'boasting' the predicatire relation. 

' Constant boasting' is an attributive combination, in which 
' constant' bears to ' boasting' the attributive relation. 

'Betrays incapacity' is an abjective combination, in which 
1 incapacity,' bears to ' betrays' the objective relation. 

'Betrays always' is another objective combination. 

Every sentence, to whatever extent the relations which it 
comprehends may have been multiplied, is composed of only 
these three kinds of combinations. 

But besides these elements which enter into the proposition 
itself, we have in continuous discourse the compellaHve or voca- 
tive, and the interjection or exclamation, which are thrown in 
between the parts of a sentence, and the conjunction, which 
exhibits the relation of sentences to each other. 

Dec. 1649. 

The doctrine concerning pAra«», as exhibited by Mt. Greene in 
a long chapter, I regard as unfortunate. The use of one word, or 
of two words, to express a particular idea, does not authorize the 
broad distinction which he makes between a word and a phrase. 

Hay, 1863. 
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Art. XIIL— Notiohal Wobob and Form-Words. 

The term par U of speech Las been for some time an object of 
opprobrium ; (1.) on account of the impropriety of the expres- 
sion, m implying that all words are immediate parts of speech 
or discourse ; (2.) on account of the anomalous classification, 
as not being founded on one uniform principle; and (3.) on 
account of the inadequacy of the names given to them, as indi- 
cating only their external relations. 

The way has been prepared for a better understanding of the 
subject, by showing the gradual, not coetaneoxs, development 
of the kinds of words or parts of speech. See Art. IX. supra. 

Still more important is Dr. Becker's general division of words 
into notional words and fort&teords. 

By notional words he understands words which express no- 
tions, or general abstract conceptions; and hy fornwordt, or 
relational word*, words which express only relations of ooi 



Notional words are the following : 

1. The w6, which expresses the idea of activity, and also 
the act of predication which unites the idea of activity with the 
idea of a substance or thing into one thought ; as, ' the child 
sleeps;' ' tile tree prow*;' ' the horse runs.' 

S. The ntbstantive, which expresses the idea of a substance 
or thing ; as, ' child,' ' tree,' * horte' 

3. The adjective, which expresses an attribute, i. e. an activity 
by which the kind of thing is reduced to a specks, but without 
a predication ; as, ' the beautiful child ;' ' the green tree ;' ' the 
swift horse.' 

4. The notional adverb, which expresses the manner, time, or 
place of action, absolutely, or without reference to the speaker ; 
as, 'the child sleeps steeetiy;* 'the tree grows slowly;' 'the 
horse runs iwiftly;' ' he will arrive early;' ' the troops march 
eastward.' 

Form-words, or relational words, are the following : 
X. The auxiliary verb, which expresses no proper predicate ; 
including (1.) the predicate-word or copula, to be; (2.) the 
auxiliary verb of time, as, to have, etc and (3.) the auxiliary 
verb of mode, as, may, can, etc 
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S. The articU, which is placed before a substantive to limit 
its signification ; as, ' a man ;' ' the child.' — This part of speech 
was not noticed in. Art. IX. as the examples were taken from 
the Latin language. 

3. The pronoun, which expresses the relation of personality, 
the demonstrative limitation, or the interrogative limitation ; as, 
' James saw him.;* ' this book is useful ;' ' what book is that V 

4. The numeral or quantitative, which expresses the number 
Or quantity, as viewed by the speaker; as, 'many people;' 
* muck good.' 

5. The preposition, which connects an object with its verb or 
adjective, and shows the relation between them ; as, ' I go to 
England ;' ' he lives in France ;' ' he is content with his fate-' 

6. The conjunction, which connects two sentences or proposi- 
tions, and shows the relation between them ; as, ' my father 
arrived, and I met him ;' ' he was poor, but he lived comfortably.' 

1. The relational adverb, which limits the signification of the 
predicate by relations to the speaker; as, ' he lives here;' 'he 
departs now;' ' he speaks thus; ' he will perhaps come.' 

8. The interjection, which is merely an instinctive exclama- 
tion ; as. ' Ah, I perish.' 

May, 1853. 



Art. XTV. — The Verb ahd its Species. 

The verb is a notional word, which expresses the idea of an 
activity, and also the act of predication by means of which the 
idea of activity becomes united with the idea of a thing into 
one thought; as, 'the sun shines/ 'the tree yrotM;'.'the cord 

"We have already shown (see Art. V. supra) that all roots or 
radical words are verbs, and that all radical ideas express activi- 
ties, subordinate to the generic idea of motion. For states of 
rest are only special forms of motion. They are activities 
checked by counter activities. They are often expressed in 
language by the activity of whieb they are the result ; as, to 
exist, from Lat. txisto, 'to stand out ;' to repose, from Lat. repono, 
' to place back.' 

The generic idea of activity is often reduced by another idea 
to a specific or particular activity. This other idea is called the 
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object of the activity ; as, ' the "boy eats an apple;' ' the horse 
runaway.' _ 

Verbs, which express activities which can be conceived of 
without an object to complete the sense, are called subjective 
verbs ; as, ' the child sleeps;' ' the horse runs.' 

Many verbs express activities, which cannot be conceived of 
without a thing Dy means of which the idea is reduced to a 
specific or particular activity. These are called objective verbs, 
and the object is called a complementary object ; as, ' he enjoys 
his food;' 'he drinks wine;' 'he escapes from danger.' 

This is the moat important distinction in verbs ; the other 
classes of verbs may be readily reduced to these. 

A transitive verb is an objective verb which requires after it 
a suffering or passive object to complete the sense; as, 'he 
smites the dog ;' ' he plants a tree ;' ' he shears the sheep.' 

A oa tmnft'w verb is a transitive verb whose passive object is 
so changed by the subject as itself to become. active; as, 'he 
fells (causes to fall) a tree ;' ' he wakes (causes to awake) the 
sleeper.' 

A passive verb, or a verb in the passive voice, may be re- 
garded as a subjective verb; as, 'the man was injured' The 
passive form is convenient, when it is more important to exhibit 
the object than the agent of an action. The use of it enables 
us to avoid changing the subject of discourse. 

A reflexive verb in which the agent truly and properly acts 
upon himself, as ' to examine one's self,' seeds no special notice. 
A reflexive verb in which the agent does not truly and properly 
act upon himself, as 'to fret one's self is merely an expedient 
for forming an intransitive out of a transitive verb. See Fow- 
ler's E. G. § 306, where the subject of reflexive verbs is fully 



An impersonal verb constitutes an imperfect proposition ; see 
p. 27, supra. 

The verb to be, when employed to express merely the copula, 
is called the predicate-word, and is no longer a notional word ; 
as, ' God is wise.' The same is true of the auxiliary verb* of 
time and of the auxiliary verbs of mode. 

May, 1858. 
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Art. XV. — The Substantive and its Species. 

Thb substantive may be treated, it is thought, more philo- 
sophically than is done in our common English grammars. 

The substantive is a notional word, which expresses the idea 
of a substance or thing, having an actual existence ; as, horse, 
book, river, God, angel; or of something merely conceived of 
as such ; as, play, steep, youth. The former are the proper 
substantives. 

Substantives are either names of persons; as, father, son, 
friend; or names of things which are not persons; as, stone, book. 

Names of men, male animals, and masculine offices, are mas- 
culine ; names of women, female animals, and feminine offices, 
are feminine ; and other words are neuter. 

But many names of things, and many abstract nouns, have 
retained to the present day the gender which they had in the 
original languages. 

Substantives, properly so called, are either names of substan- 
ces which exist as detached individuals ; as, house, John, people; 
or names of substances which exist only in the aggregate ; as, 
gold, air, water. All these are concrete nouns. 

Names of substances, existing as detached individuals, are, in 
relation to number, either 

(1.) Common names, i. e. names common to all the individu- 
als of the class ; as, house, hoy, hat, angel. These substantives 
may be in the singular or plural number, according as one or 
more individuals are intended. 

(2.) Proper names, i. e. names which have lost their generic 
application, and are now appropriated to-one individual person 
or place ; as, David, Rome. These can properly he only in the 
singular number. 

A proper name does not become a common name by being 
applied to different individuals; since such individuals have 
nothing in common but the name, which is an incidental cir- 
cumstance. 

But a proper name may be used for a common name by a 
metonymy ; as, ' he was a Demosthenes? i. e. a great orator. 

(3.) Collective nouns, which express many things together aa 
one thing ; as, people, army. 
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To every collective noun there naturally stands some other 
noun in the relation of a nomen unitatia ; as, man, one of a 
•people; soldier, one of an army; sheep, one of a flock; ox, one 
of a herd; etc 

Karnes of substances which exist only in the aggregate are 
called nouns of the material; as, water, air, earth, rice, pulse, 
gold. To these correspond not nomina unitatia, bnt phrases ; as, 
a drop of water, a particle of air, a grain of rice, a piece of gold. 

There are some peculiar noons which are treated as nouns of 
the material; as, ' man is mortal ;' ' spirit hath not flesh and 
blood ;' 'flesh and blood shall not inherit the kingdom of heaven. 1 

The plural number is often used to denote noons of the ma- 
terial ; as, dregs, hops, meeds, clouds, means, news, wages, lets. 

The other class of substantives is the. abstract noun, which 
expresses the idea of an activity, taken apart from the substance 
to which it belongs,' and. considered as having an independent 
existence. 

Abstract nouns include, 

(1.) Names of actions, i. e. activities without continuance; 
whether single, as a call, a run, a journey, a question; or re- 
peated, as howling, beggary, play. — The infinitive mode may be 
included here. 

(2.) Names of states or conditions, i e. activities, which after 
their nature are conceived of with more or less permanency ; 
as, joy, sorrow, war, peace, courage, fear, friendship, sleep, rest, 
life, death. 

(3.) Names of properties or qualities, i. e. immanent activities 
adhering to things; as, beauty, deformity, wealth, poverty, 
strength, weakness. These are developed generally in antitheses. 

The distinction of genus and species is sometimes observable 
in abstract nouns ; as, justice, a species under the genus virtue. 

Many abstract nouns are used also as concretes ; as, a favor, 
a height. 

For adjectives used substantively, see Art. XVIII. infra. 

The following are substantive clauses or propositions : ' Whoso 
ftndeth me findeth life,' Prov. 8 : 35. ' He that sinneth against 
me wrongeth his own soul,' Prov. 8 : 36. ' Then shall ye discern 
between him that serveth God and him that serveth him not? 
Mai. 3 : 18. He in these cases is no proper antecedent, but 
merely a determinative. See Christ. Sped. 1837, p. 119. 

May, 1853. 
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Abt. XVL — Ths Adjective in English. 

There are several uses of the adjective in English, which it 
is important to distinguish. 

1. The primary use of the adjective is to express the predi- 
cate. If we compare ille est vivut with ille visit, we shall find 
that the adjective differs from the verb, in that it expresses the 
predicate only, and not the predication also. It is a sort of im- 
perfect verb, and joined with the substantive verb to be, is adap- 
ted to express the idea of the verb from which it is derived 
with more force or emphasis. The adjective form is especially 
appropriated to express antithesis. Hence adjectives are devel- 
oped m pairs or couplets ; as, great and small, long and short, 
broad and narrow,- high and low, deep and shallow; and are ca- 
pable of comparison; as, great, greater, greatest; email, smaller, 
smallest. 

2. A second, but very common and very important use of 
the adjective, is to express the attribute. If we compare vir 
bonus, 'the good man,' with vir est bonus, 'the man is good,' 
we shall find that in the former phrase the adjective bonus ex- 

e esses a distinct syntactical relation from what it doee in the 
tier. The former is the attributive, and the latter the predi- 
cative relation. 

3. The adjective, whether employed as an attribute or as a 
predicate, usually limits more exactly or specifies more minutely 
the force of the substantive to which it relates, and thus reduces 
the more general to the more special ; but adjeetives are some- 
times used as mere epithets. Compare ' a cruel tyrant,' with 
1 a cruel prince;' 'a rich capitalist,' with 'a rich man;' 'the 
eloquent Cicero ;' the most high God.' 

4. Sometimes, by a rhetorical figure, the form of the attri- 
bute is employed to express a predication or judgment of the 
mind ; as, ' he preferred his ungrateful son to all the others,' 
i. e. notwithstanding he was ungrateful. 

It is important to discriminate these uses, as well as to know 
to what substantive the adjective belongs. 
Aug. 1847. 

o* 
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A»r. XVn.— Table ot Correlative Am&cttwb. 

If we compare ille t»t vivut, 'he is alive,' with tOe vinit, 'ho 
lira,' we shall find that the adjective differs from the verb, in 
that it expresses the predicate only, and not the predication 
also. The form of the adjective, thus freed from the predica- 
-tion, is especially adapted to express antithesis. Every adjeo- 
tive stands in a direct or implied opposition, or antithesis, to 
some other. Hence adjectives are developed in pairs, or coup- 
lets, from distinct roots, the members of which stand m beauti- 
ful correlation to each other. This characteristic of the adjec- 
tive may, with great practical benefit to the young, be exhibit- 
ed in a table. Such a table, with incidental explanations, will 
help much to bring language to consciousness, which is one of 
the leading aims in the new or Beckerian philology. 

This table will also show how that words, expressing intel- 
lectual or moral ideas, originally expressed physical ideas. 

1. Great and small, in physical dimensions, (see DeuL m. 
13,) or in whatever is conceived of as such, as worth or impor- 
tance, (see 1 Sam. xx. 2.) 

2. Great and Utile, is physical dimensions, (see Matt xiii, 
32,) or in whatever is conceived of as such, as worth or impor- 
tance, (see Matt. xi. 11.) 

3. Much and little, in continuous quantity, (see DesL xsviii. 
38,) or in intensity, (see Lute vii. 47.) 

4. Many and few, in number or discrete quantity, (see Num. 
xiii. 18.) 

5. Long and short, in linear extension, (see 1 Cor. xi. 14,) or 
in whatever may be conceived of as such, as time, (see Prov. 
x. 27.) 

8. Mroad or -wide and itrait or narrow, in extent from side 
to side, (see Job xxxvi. 16. Matt. vii. 13, 14,) or in whatever is 
conceived of as Buch, (see Ps, cxix. 96.) 

7. High and low, in elevation, (see Deut. hi. 5,) or in rank, 
(see Ps. xlix. 2.) 

8. Thick and thin, in a physical sense, (see 2 Kings viii. 15. 
Ex. xxxix. 3,) or in a metaphorical sense, (see Is. ivii 4.) 

9. Fat and lean, in regard to flesh, (see Is. xvii. 4,) or in si 
metaphorical sense, (see Num. xiii. 20.) 

10. Crooked and straight, in direction, (see Is. xL. 4,) or in 
moral conduct, (see Deut. xxiii. 5.) 
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11. Svnft and *fow, in motion, (Me Jobix. 28,) or in a met- 
aphorical sense, (see James i. 19.) 

12. Hard and soft, in a physical sense, (see Ps, Ixv. 10,) or 
in a metaphorical sense, (see Job xxiii. 16.) 

13. Heavy or grievous and light, whether in a literal or 
metaphorical sense, (see Prov. xxvii. 8. Is. ix. 1.) 

14. Bough, and plain or smooth, in a physical sense, (see la. 
xl. 4. Luke iii. 6.) 

15. Light and dark, (see Matt. Tt. 33. Lake xi. 36.) 

16. Strong and twnt, in a physical sense, (see Norn. xiii. 
18,) or in a metaphorical sense, (see 2 Cor. xiL 10.) 

17. Hot and cold, in a physical sense, (see Gen. viiL 22,) or 
in a metaphorical sense, (see Rev. iii 15,- 16.) 

18. Warm and cool, (see 2 Kings iv. 34.) 
10. Bitter and meet, (see Is. v. 30.) 

July, 1848. 

The antithetic adjective is sometimes formed by means of the 
negative prefix un or in; as, like and unlike; certain and «re- 
eertain; convenient and inconvenient; noble and ignoble. 

Other antithetic adjectives become so by expressing a privsr 
tion or defect ; as, blind, deaf, dumb, lame. 

In some eases the antithesis is less obvious ; as, red, green, 
yellow. 

Hay, 1853. 



Art. XYIIL — The Adjective more fully developed. 

It is proposed now to enter more fiilly into the doctrine of 
the adjective. 

1. The adjective it intermediate between the verb and the 
substantive. 

The verb expresses activity. The substantive expresses essence 
or substance. The verb expresses what is passing in time. The 
substantive what exists at an indivisible moment. Substance 
or essence and activity are the highest antithesis in nature, the 
most important distinction in language. Essence and activity 
are the only actualities in the universe. They and their rela- 
tions constitute all our ideas. 

The adjective is intermediate between them. It is an attri- 
bute, not now for the first time assigned to its subject, nor yet 
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become incorporated with it Compare fiumtn rapidum, where 
rapidum is an adjective, on the one hand, with jlumen rapit, 
■where rapit is a verb, and, on the other, with torrent, (=jfumen 
rapidum?) where rapidum is already incorporated with the noun. 
The adjective has only a subjective existence. Hence adjectives 
are less contrasted with verbs and substantives, than they are 
with each other, and are lees important as a part of speech. 

All proper adjectives, being intermediate between verbs and 
substantives, are derived from verbs and substantives, and like 
them are general terms, denoting ideas of kind. 

2. Two classes of adjective*. — There are two classes of adjec- 
tives which it ie important to distinguish. 

(1.) Primary adjectives, lying Dear the root, derived from 
radical verbs, and others derived from abstract nouns, which ex- 
press the verbal idea, concreting, as it were, with the substantive. 

(2.) Secondary adjectives, more removed from the root, de- 
rived from concrete substantives, (which are themselves derived 
from verbs,) and corresponding to an inflected noun. 

3. Adjectives at predicate! and at attrtintttt. — Most adjectives 
"are used both as predicates and attributes. Thus 'the king 

was wise' and ' the wise king,' where wise is a stem-adjective ; 
'the house was angular' and 'an angular house,' where angu- 
lar is derived from a noun. To express the predicate they take 
the substantive verb. 

But some adjectives are hardly used, except as predicates ; as, 
alike, alone, awake, aware, beforehand, mindful, worth. 

Other adjectives are hardly used, except as attributes; as, 
daily, hourly; gulden; thievish; childish; paternal, fraternal, 

4. Primary adjectives derived from radical verbs, and other* 
derived from, abstract nouns.— These denote activities proceed- 
ing from the subject to which the adjective refers, and corre- 
spond in some measure to active participles; as, 'a wise man,' 
i.e. knowing; 'a sharp knife,' i.e. cutting; ' a faithful man,* 
i. e. believing. So green, hot, hard, soft, sharp. 

(1.) The following are examples of these adjectives: Lat. 
Jiaus from fdo; vivas from vivo; altut from alo; false from 
la.tfallo; loud from Germ, lauten, 'to sound;' (Jin from Germ. 
dthnen, ' to stretch out ;' wise from to wit; green from to grow. 
These are, as it were, imperfect verbs, 

(3.) The adjective denotes the predicate, but not the predica- 
tion; comp. 'homo est vtv us' with 'homo vivitf 'nix est alba' 
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with •nix albtt.' Nether does the adjective express time. But 
such adjectives, derived from verba, differ from verbs in express- 
ing an antithesis of kind. See Art XVII. supra. 

£) Adjectives from abstract nouns resemble those from 
; as, sleepy, witty, vital, faithful, virtitovt. 

5. Secondary adjectives derived from concrete nouns, — These 
correspond, as it were, to the genitive of such nouns, express an 
action emanating from the noun, and may be explained by a 
passive participle ; as, ' a royal citadel,' i. e. possessed by a king ; 
' a golden ring,' i. e. made of gold ; ' a horned animal,' i. e. fur- 
nished with horns ; ' a true-hearted man,' i. e. endowed with a 
true heart. 

(1.) The forms of these adjectives are various; as, cloudy, 
muddy; wooden, golden; fatherly, kingly; horned, winged; 
sheepish, thievish; regal, paternal; angular, cellular; angelic, 
cosmic; tributary; adamantine. They are, as it were, inflec- 
tions of the nouns. 

(2.) Such adjectives, formed from concrete substantives, are 
often equivalent to the genitive of the substantive ; as, Lat. 
'pueri militares' and 'pueri militum;' 'the Cresarian party' 
and ' Cottar's party ;' 'a golden ring' and 'a ring of gold.' This 
is only where the attributive genitive expresses an idea of kind. 

(3.) But when the attributive genitive expresses the idea of 
an individual, they do not always thus accord; for a son's eon- 
duct is not always filial, nor a father's advice always paternal, 
nor a neighbor's act always neighborly; and there is a difference 
between a prince's house or donation and a princely house or 
donation. 

6. Attributive adjectives used at epithets, and for logical effect. 
— The object of the attributive, like that of the predicate, is to 
limit more precisely, or specify more minutely, the force of the 
substantive to which it refers, and thus to reduce the more gen- 
eral to the more special. But many attributive adjectives are 
mere epithets ; as, 'the eloquent Cicero ;' ' the t>mt high God ;' 
'pale death ;' or contain a judgment or decision of the human 
mind; as, 'he preferred his ungrateful son to all the others,' 
i. e. notwithstanding he was ungrateful. See p. 53, supra. 

Camp, 'a sincere reconciliation' with a sincere man;' l * faith- 
ful friend' with 'afaitliful man ;' ' blind passion' with 'blind 
people j' 'pale death' with 'pale color.' 
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1. The adjective used substantively. — The use of the adjective 
for the substantive, in languages where the article and the ad- 
jective are inflected, is considerably extensive. 

Thus in Greek ; 6 &yn&6q, 'the good man;' (not $ &ja&q for 
1 the good woman ;') to iya AtS», ' that which is good ;' ol ajafhtt, 
'the good; 1 id ajalt&, 'good things;' t4 xaMr, 'goodness.' 

In German; tin Weiser, 'a wise man;' das ScAdne, 'beauty' 
and ' the beautiful ;' die Arme, ' the poor.' 

So in Latin, which has no article ; sapiens, ' a wise man ;' (not 
bona, for 'a good woman;') malum, 'evil;' sapfentes, 'wise 
men;' (not in dative and ablative;) mttlta, ' many things ;' est 
dementis, ' it is the part of a foolish man.' 

But the use of the adjective for the substantive in English is 
very limited. We are necessitated for the most part to subjoin 
person, one, man, woman, thing, etc. as, 'just persons,' ' little ones,' 
'blind man,' 'young woman,' 'great things,' ' that which is good.' 

The following cases, however, occur : 

(1.) The neuter singular used substantively; as, ' good and 
evil;' ' right and wrong;' 'the chief good.' 

(2.) The plural used of persons ; as, ' the rich,' ' the poor;' 
' the righteous and the wicked' ' the quick and the dead; ' the 
merciful;' ' the heathen.' 

(3.) The neuter singular with the article, in imitation of the 
Greek and German ; as, ' the beautiful, the true, and the good? 

(4.) ' That wioked,' for ' the wicked one,' 2 These. 2:8. 'the 
righteous,' for 'the righteous man,' Prov. 14 : 32. 'the wicked,' 
for 'the wicked man,' Prov. 14:82. 'a terrible,' Deut 10 : 17. 
which are not to be imitated. 

(6.) Adverbial phrases; as, 'in public;' 'in private;* 'in 
general ;' ' in particular ;' ' in common ;' ' in vain ;' where the 
neuter adjective is to be regarded as a substantive. 

In French, this use is much restricted as in English. 

8. Collocation of the attributive adjective and the substantive. 
— The natural order is for the substantive to precede, and tha 
adjective to follow ; as, Heb. Dsn UPM, 'awiseman;' Gr.A>^» 
&ya»6c, ' a good man ;' Lat. Dii immortales, ' immortal Gods ;' 
Fr. un homme aveugle, ' a blind man.' 

But in German and English the adjective precedes ; as, Germ. 
ein strenger Vater, 'a strict father;' Eng.r«/ ink; a blind guide. 

The phrases, Alexander the Great; Henry the Eighth; adju- 
tant general; notary public; court martial; eousin german; 
letters j,a ten t; are probably borrowed from the French, 
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The phrases, 'a mind, conscious of right ? 'a wall, three feet 
thick;'' ' a being, infinitely wise;' 'a woman, modest, sensible, and 
virtuous;' are to be regarded as formed from adjective clauses, 
which are regnlarh/ placed after the substantive. 

9. Collocation of adjective of quality with Other adjectives. — ■ 
In phrases, like the following, 'these my two learned friends,' 
there is a beautiful and philosophic principle, in English and in 
the Teutonic dialects generally, in regard to the various words 
modifying the noun. For the adjective denoting quality, or 
something inherent in the subject, is placed nearest to, or im- 
mediately before the noun ; the numeral denoting quantity, 
which is something more external than simple quality, is placed 
before the adjective ; the possessive adjective pronoun, as de- 
noting an accidental quality, and the demonstrative adjective 
pronoun, as denoting an accidental relation, are placed before 
the numeral. 

The phrases, ' my every hope,' ' my every fear,' appear to me 
improper, 

10. Adjective clauses or propositions. — Certain clauses or 
propositions, subordinate to the main clause or proposition, and 
introduced by a relative pronoun or adverb referring to a proper 
antecedent in the main clause, are called adjective clauses. They 
are equivalent to an adjective or attribute. Thus ' the sluggard 
is wiser in his own conceit than seven men that can render a 
reason^ i. e. than seven intelligent men, Frov. 26 : 16. This 
clause is to be carefully distinguished from the substantive clause, 
' he that sinneth against mt wrongeth his own soul,' Prov. 8 : 36, 
where As is no proper antecedent, but merely a determinative 
pronoun. 

As the antecedent may he in any case, and also the relative 
in any case, the varieties of form, which the adjective clause may 
assume, are very numerous. Comp. Christ. Spect. 1837, p. 119 ( 
where these propositions are called simple relative proposition*. 

The adjective clause is to be placed, in all ordinary circum- 
stances, immediately after the substantive to which it refers ; 
as, ' the honor, which is d%e to him, I freely give ; the right, 
which he assumes to himself, I absolutely refuse.' 

Sometimes such a clause contains a logical argument; as, 'I 
did it out of regard to your person, not to your office, which 2 

Hay, 1853. 
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Art. XIX. — The Substantive n* Apposition. 

1. Besides the attributive adjective and tbe attributive geni- 
tive, there is another form of the attribute, namely, the svbatan- 
live in apposition; as, 'my brother, the physician.' 

2. The substantive in apposition, like the other attributives, 
expresses a predicate, (comp. ' he is the physician') not as a full 
thought or predioation, but in the form of an idea or notion. 

3. Like the other attributives, it is intended also to limit more 
exactly, or specify more minutely, the force of the substantive 
to which it relates, and thus to reduce the more general to the 
more special. 

4. The substantive in apposition differs from the attributive 
adjective, in that it is a substantive and expresses an independ- 
ent existence. 

6. It differs also from the attributive genitive, or the attribu- 
tive noun with a proposition, in that it coincides in some meas- 
ure in meaning with the preceding substantive, and is thereby 
prepared to be attached to it by apposition, without the aid of 
inflection or of an intervening preposition. 

6. This form of the attributive combination is naturally 
adapted to express identity, and that of one individual with 
another. 

7. Hence it serves, not to reduce the genus to the species, 
like the attributive adjective ; but to reduce the species to the 
individual. Owing to this, the substantive in apposition is often 
joined to a proper name, and usually has the article ; as, 'John, 
the baptist;' 'William, the conqueror' 

8. Hence too, although the substantive in apposition, like the 
attributive adjective, expresses an antithesis, yet it expresses, not 
the antithesis of kind, but the antithesis of the individual ; as, 
'my brother, the physician,' not 'my brother, the advocate.' 

9. The substantive in apposition is usually placed last, and 
has the tone. It is, therefore, more emphatic than the attriba- 
tive adjective. Compare 'God, the Almighty'' with 'the almighty 
God.' 

10. The apposition is rendered more prominent by the use of 
such particle*, as, namely, to wit, as. 

11. We have seen that the legitimate or appropriate import 
of the substantive in apposition is to specify the individual. 
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But this is very far f(om being its constant use. We come now 
to consider its abnormal or figurative uses. 

(1.) It is sometimes used not so much to express specification, 
as the subjective feelings of the speaker or writer in reference to 
the subject-matter ; as, ' so Moses, the servant of ike Lord, died 
there in the land of Moab,' Ueut. 34 ; 5. ' Paul, a prisoner of 
Jesus Christ,' Philem. 1. 

(2.) It is sometimes used for rhetorical embellishment, or for 
au epithet of ornament ; as, ' tlius saith the Lord, your Redeemer, 
the Holy One of Israel? Is. 43 : 14. 'the Lord, the most high 
God, the possessor of heaven and earth,' Gen. 14 : 22. 

(3.) It is sometimes used, especially after a personal pronoun, 
for the purpose of logical argumentation ; as, ' I have killed the 
king, my husband,' i. e. although he is my husband ; ' you have 
injured me, your parent' i. e. although 1 am your parent. 

(4.) It is sometimes used as a mere title, in which case it pre- 
cedes the other noun, and is unempbatic ; as, ' Doctor Gall,' 
'Prince Eugene,' ' General Washington,' 'brother John.' 

12. The substantive in apposition agrees with the substantive 
to which it refers, in number and case, and if varied by gender, 
also is gender. This is the general rule. Borne peculiar cases 
deserve to be noticed. 

(1.) In English tie rule appears to be, to inflect, for the ex- 
pression of the genitive or of the plural, only one of the two 
nouns in apposition ; as, ' at Johnson, the bookseller's ;' ' the Miss 
Thomsons. 1 

(2.) The limiting noun may be distributed into parts, while 
the noun limited is not, or vice versa, ; as, ' the soldiera escaped, 
a part into the woods, and a part into the city;' ' M. Antony, C. 
Cassius, tribunes of the people.' 

(3.) The apposition may be with a sentence or clause, when 
conceived of as an idea or notion, according to a general law of 
language; as, 'he recovered, a result not expected;' l the weather 
forbids walking, a prohibition hurtful to aw both;' 'the Mount 
of Olives shall cleave in the midst thereof towards the east and 
towards the west, a very great valley,' Zech. 14 ! 4. 

(4.) In Greek, Latin, and perhaps other languages, the sub- 
stantive in apposition sometimes refers to a genitive case im- 
plied in a possessive adjective ; as, 'studium tuum adohseentis 
perspexi,' I have seen the earnestness of you a young man. This 
is a comtructio ad sentum. 
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13. The use of the substantive in apposition is extended in 
different languages differently. 

(1.) The Hebrews extend it to the noun of the material ; as, 
'four rows stones? for 'four rows of stones? Ex. 28; 17. 'an 
ephab barky,' for 'an ephah of barley? Ruth 2:17. 'five thou- 
sand shekels brass,' for 'fiVe thousand shekels of brass,' 1 Sam. 
17: 5. So the Greeks; ' a contribution fvemina? for 'a contri- 
bution of five mince? Xenophon ; ' an income sixty talents,' for 
1 an income of sixty talents? Xen. So in English, ' a dozen eggs' 

(2.) The Latin language extends it to various logical relations ; 
(a) the circumstance of time ; as, ' Cato senex scribere historiam 
instituit,' Cicero; (b) the cause; as, ' Dexagoridas a Gorgopa 
proditor interficitur,' Cic. (c) the occasion; as, 'nunc veroquid 
faciat Hortensiusjwfronu*,' Cic. (d) a concession; as, 'inoceano 
natare noluisti, studiosissimus Itomo natandi? Cic. (e) the final 
object ; as, ' cohortes quas Brundisium praestdium mm? Cic. 

(8.) The modern languages extend it to titles and names of 
kindred, as a part of the forms of refined intercourse, much 
more than the ancient 

(4.) The Germans employ the proper name of a city or coun- 
try after an appellative, without the intervening preposition ; as, 
'the city Paris,' for 'the city of Paris' 

14. These principles may be useful in our own language in 
various ways-: 

(1.) To determine when a substantive in apposition is properly 
employed. It is used, as we have seen above, primarily, for the 
purpose of specifying the individual; and secondarily, for cer- 
tain rhetorical or logical purposes. By knowing the occasions 
on which it may be used, we are enabled to determine when it 
is rightly used. 

(2.) To direct the pausing and punctuation in certain eases. 
'Whenever the substantive in apposition is employed to express 
the subjective feelings of the speaker, or for rhetorical embellish- 
ment, or for a logical purpose, then it should be separated by a 
pause in speaking, and by a comma in writing. On the con- 
trary, when the noun in apposition is merely a title, being placed 
before the other noun, and without emphasis, then there should 
be no pause and no comma. 

(3.) To show koto to use the sign of the genitive in certain 
easts. Thus we write : ' at Johnson's, the respectable bookseller? 
' the psalm is David's, the king; prophet, and priest of the people ;' 
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because the noiln in apposition here is not used for specification, 
but for some other purpose. 

(4.) To show how the plural form it to be used in certain ca- 
ms. Thus we say : 'the Miss Thomsons,' when the term mits is 
merely titular, but ' the misses Thomson,' when the object is to 
distinguish them as young ladies. 

Feb. 1S4S. 



Aet. XX. — Thb Attbibotivb Gbnitivb in English. 

In modern grammar, that adjective which is joined immedi- 
ately to a substantive, to modify and restrict its meaning, is 

called an attributive adjective ; as, ' a splendid temple.' 

The genitive case, which is joined to a substantive for a sim- 
ilar purpose, is also called the attributive ; as, ' Solomon 1 ! temple. 
This case, being in its origin the adnominal case, or case joined 
to a noun, is adapted in its own nature to modify or limit the 
force of the noun to which it is joined. 

The use of this ease in the ancient languages was much ex- 
tended. In modern languages it is greatly restricted. It seems 
important to define, as exactly as may be, the present use of the 
English genitive or possessive. 

1. The genitive case in English expresses the relation of an 
agent to an action or thing done ; as, ' Solomon's temple,' i. e. 
the temple built by Solomon ; ' the spider's web,' i. e. the web 
made by the spider ; ' the army's march,' i. e. the march made 
by the army. (The genitive of the agept.) 

2. It expresses the relation of a possessor to a thing possessed, 
the idea of possession, however, being somewhat extended ; as, 
' the king's crown,' i. e. the crown owned by the king ; ' Jupiter's 
temple,' i. e. the temple dedicated to Jupiter. (The possessive 
genitive.) 

3. It expresses personal mutual relations ; as, ' the lady's sis- 
ter,' ' the kino's subjects.' (The genitive of kindred.) 

It is to be observed that the relation indicated by the genitive 
case is, in a measure, indefinite, and left to be inferred from the 
nature of the factors. 

This attributive genitive interchanges sometimes with the at- 
tributive adjective ; as, ' Conor's party,' and ' the C&iarian party ;' 
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'the king's speech,' and ' the royal speech ;' or with a preposi- 
tion and noun; as, 'the king's crown,' and 'the crown of the 
king;* or is expressed in a compound; as, 'horses' hair,' and 
'Atwse-h&ir.' In other eases, however, very mce distinctions an 
expressed by these differences of form. 
March, 1845. 



Tiisftu are three forms of this attributive substantive to be 
noticed; vis : (1.) the attributive genitive formed by inflection ; 
(2.) the attributive genitive formed by the preposition of; and 
(3) the attributive preposition and substantive. 

I. The attributive genitive. — Concerning the attributive geni- 
tive in English, we observe, 

1. It is naturally adapted, like adjectives formed from con- 
crete nouns, (as, royal, golden, etc.) to express an activity pro- 
ceeding from the attribute. The same also is indicated by the 
name genitive, from Lat. gigno, ' to produce.' 

2. The English genitive is restricted to (1.) persons; (2.) an- 
imals having the semblance of persons; (3.) collective nouns 
involving persons; and (4) certain inanimate objects, which have 
retained from the original languages tile character and construc- 
tion of persons; as, sun, moon, saturn (the planet,) ship. 

8. The English genitive is restricted, for the most part, to ex- 
press the attribute of the individual. Compare 'king's speech,' 
a particular speech, with ' speech of a king, 1 or, ' royal speech,' a 
kind or species of speech ; 'father's advice,' with ' advice of a 
father,' or 'fatherly advice;' 'son's conduct,' with 'conduct of a 
son,' or, 'filial conduct ;* 'Lord's day,' a particular day of the 
week, with 'day of the Lord' a kind or species of day ; 'surCt 
Hght,' or 'light of the sun,' a particular shining of the sun, with 
'solar light, the kind or species of light 

4. The English genitive, like the adjectives formed from con- 
crete nouns, (as, royal, golden, efc.) exhibits the activity which is 
required in an attributive relation, only in a general or indefinite 
way. But the nature of the activity is readily perceived and 
understood from the factors concerned, and sometimes from, one 
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bf them alone. Thus, 'the sun'* course' is readily understood 
from the relation of the sun to his activity ; ' Solomon's temple,' 
from the relation of a person to a structure built; ' the prince's 
garden,' from the relation of a person to a property or posses- 
sion ; ' the lady's sister,' from the term of consanguinity. 

Any want of precision must be remedied by varying the ex- 
pression. 

6. The specific usee of this genitive, as stated in Art. XX. 
are, 

1 The genitive of the agent; as, 'the army's march.' 
) The genitive of the possessor ; as, ' the king's crown.' 
) The genitive of kindred; as, 'the lady's sister.' 
sae are all comprehended under the genitive of the subject 
6. The limited noun is sometimes understood by an ellipsis; 
as, ' St Paul's,' for ' St. Paul's church.' 

IL The genitive formed by ike preposition of, — When a sub- 
stantive or noun is connected, by means of the preposition of, 
with another substantive or noun, the preposition and its com- 
plement constitute another form of the English genitive, and 
may be called the Norman-French genitive. As the genitive 
is generally regarded as the wftence-case, the preposition of (= 
from, comp. Fr. dts,) is naturally adapted to express the genitive 
relation. 

This genitive is used much more extensively than tie genitive 
by inflection. It is employed both for the genitive of the sub- 
ject and for the genitive of the object of the classic languages. 

J. It is used to express the relation of an agent to an action 
or thing done, like the inflected genitive, though not without 
discrimination ; as, ' the temple of Solomon ;' ' the web of the 
spider ;' ' the strength of the lion ;' ' the egg of the bird ;' ' the 
march of the army,' Also where the inflected genitive is inad- 
missible ; as, ' the approach cf the plague ,-' ' the oppression of 
the government.' 

2. It is used to express the relation of a possessor to s thing 
possessed, like the inflected genitive, though not without discrim- 
ination ; as, ' the temple of Jupiter ;' ' the crown of the king ,-' 
'the keel of the ship.' Also where the inflected genitive is in- 
admissible ; as, ' the smell of the flower ;' 'the cedars of Lebanon^ 

3. It is used to express personal mutual relations, like the in- 
flected genitive, though not without discrimination; as, 'the sis- 
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ter of the lady ;' ' the subjects of the king! Also where tfifl' 
inflected genitive is inadmissible; as, 'the king of the French* 

There is an increasing tendency in English to use the geni- 
tive formed by of instead of the inflected genitive. But this 
should be steadily resisted. The inflected genitive should prob- 
ably be used, unless there exists some logical or rhetorical rea- 
son for a deviation. Thus ' Shakspeare's Macbeth' is preferable 
to ' the Macbeth of Shalupeare ,-' ' iv«»toit'i Principia' to 'the 
Principia of Newton? 'Henry's marriage' to 'the marriage of 
Henry! 

4. It is used to express the relation of the whole to a part ; 
as, ' the bark of the tree ;' ' the roof of the house.' When the 
Whole is a person, then this case comes under No. 2. 

6. It is used to express the predicate genitive, so called, of the 
classic languages; as, 'a woman of probity? 'a man of great 
talents! Corap. Hebr. 'son of perdition ,*' LaL 'Titus fuit tantae 
factiitati* et liberalitatie ;' Germ. ' Sie sind anderer Meinung! 

6. It is used to express the genitive of the object of the classic 
languages, or the relation of the passive object; as, 'the inven- 
tion of gunpowder ;' ' the creation of the world ;' ' the creator 
of the world! Coinp. Fr. 'degout du travail! The limited 
neon in these examples is formed from a transitive verb. This 
genitive in many languages is expressed by an inflected geni- 
itive; comp. Lat. 'amans virtutis,' ' taedium laborii ;' Germ,. 
'Erhndung del Pulvers! 

Notb. — The combining of the genitive of the object with the 

Snitive of the subject. under one and the same form, is one of 
i most difficult problems in philology. Different methods 
have been taken to explain it. (1.) Some, as Schmitthenner, 
make the relation of the adnominal genitive to. tbe other noun. 
to be so general, as hardly to mean anything. (2.) Some, as 
Weissenborn, regard the susceptibility involved in the subject of 
a passive verb to be a sort of activity. (3.J Others, as Becker,. 
consider the activity as hidden or implied in the limited noun.. 
III. Attributive preposition and substantive. — When a predi- 
cate verb or adjective, enlarged to an objective combination 
other than the passive or suffering, takes tbe form of a substan- 
tive, then the object with its preposition is transferred to that 
substantive, and becomes its attribute. This is true of the da- 
tive object; as, 'a gift to the people,' i, 6. made to the people,. 
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comp. 'he gare to the people ;' 'goodness to Israel,' i. e. exhib- 
ited to Israel, comp. ' he was good to Israel ;' also of tlie genitive 
object ; as, ' disgust at the deed,' i. o. felt at the deed, comp. ' he 
was disgusted at the deed ;' ' uneasiness about the child' i. e. 
felt about the child, comp. ' he was uneasy about the child ,-' of 
the factitive object; as, 'his appointment as umpire' comp. 'he 
was appointed as umpire ;' and of many supplementary or ad- 
verbial objects ; as, ' Christ's death on the cross,' j. e. taking 
place on the cross, comp. ' Christ died on the cross ;' ' the mer- 
chant in London' i.e. dwelling in London. 

Here the activity, and the direction of it, is indicated by the 
preposition; and tile nature of the activity is evolved from the 
noun, whether it be a verbal or other noun. 

The subject here discussed, exhibits some marked' contrasts, in 
phrases familiar to us; as, 

'The king's choice,' where the attribute is the person' choos- 
ing, compared with 'the choice of a minister,' where the attri- 
bute is the thingchosen. 

' Guttenberg's invention,' where the attribute' is a personal' 
agent, compared, with 'the invention of printing' where the at- 
tribute is the real object.. 

' The dog's head,' where the attribute is the name of an ani- 
mal, compared with 'the stem of a rose,' where the attribute is 
the name of a plant. 

'The Lord's day,' with the attribute of the individual, denot- 
ing a particular day of the week, compared with ' the day of the 
Lord, with an attribute of kind, denoting merely the kind or 
species- of day,. 

'The sun's light,' or 'the light of the sun,' with an attribute 
of the individual, compared with ' solar light,' denoting merely 
a kind of light. 

'The king's speech,' denoting a particular speech, compared 
with 'u,royal speech,' denoting, a kind of speech. 

This subject also develops some ambiguities in- human lan- 
guage. 

Comp. Or. tj fy&nj roil *soB; ' the love of God to us,' 2 Cor. 
13 : 14i and-' our love to God,' Jo. 5.; 42. 

Comp. Lat. de&ideriumi patris, ' the longing of the father,' and 
desvlerium filii, 'the longing after the son.' 

Comp. the love of God, the genitive of the subject, 2 Cor. 13 : 
14. and the love of God, the genitive of the object Jo. 5 : 42. 
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Corap. also Lat ' pro veteribus Helvetiorum injuriis populi 
FComaui,' Cses. where we have both genitives in reference to the 



Art. XXtl. — Origin of tbb Term Case in Grammab. 

The grammatical term case is evidently derived from the Lat- 
in casus, 'a falling.' Compare the Greek name nr&aig, which 
has the same meaning. 

There is a disagreement among grammarians, as to the con- 
nection of thought between the name and the thing to which it 
is applied. 

1. According to some, case is a variation in nouns and pro- 
nouns, which falls upon the termination. So SilvestredeSacy: 
Prmcipes de Grammaire Generate, Paris, 1815, p. 117. 

2. According to others, it is the fall or final departure of a 
noun or pronoun from the mouth, which consists in enouncing 
the last syllable, or the termination. So Beauz£e : Grammaire 
Generate, Paris, 1810, p. 453. 

3. According to the ancient Stoics, cases denote fallings, up- 
right or oblique, from the mind or discursive faculty. See Har- 
ris : Hermes, p. 278. 

4. According to the more common and more correct expla- 
nation, case is properly a. falling off how the nominative or first 
state of a word ; the name for which, however, is now, by ex- 
tension of its signification, applied also to the nominative. This 
is confirmed by other technical language applied to this sub- 
ject; as, declension, a 'bending downward^ casus recti, 'the 
upright or independent cases,' soil, the nominative and vocative; 
casus obliqui, ' oblique or dependent cases,' scil. the remaining 
cases. This view is fully esbiJbited by Prof. A. Crosby : Gram- 
mar of the Greek Language, Bosk 1842, p. 76, 

June, 1843. 

With regard to the naming' of the several cases in- Latin', a 
curious suggestion has been made by Dr. C. Michelsen ; see hist 
Kasuslehre der Latemischen Spraclie, Bert. 1843. He supposes 
that the names of the caBes may have been borrowed from pro- 
cesses of law, for which the Romans are known to hare been dis- 
tinguished. Thus the vocative is the case of calling, i.e. of one 
summoned to court; the nominative is the case of naming, i. e. 
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of one whose same appears in the declaration ; the accusative is- 
the case of accusing, i. e. of one who is brought * ad causam ;* 
the casus interrogaadi, (for bo the genitive was called by the Ro- 
mans,) is the case of interrogating, i. e. of one concerning whom 
an investigation is made; the dative is the case of giving, i. e. of 
one to whom the cause is given ; the ablative, (originally called 
the sixth case,) being so called at a later period on more scienti- 
fic grounds. 

Eut this theory seems to suppose that the Greek names 
of the cases were derived from the Latin, and that at a period 
when the Roman law had been fully developed. 



Art. XSIIL — The Factitive Relation in English. 

Tax factitive relation is a favorite technical term of the New 
or Beckerian Philology. 

The factitive relation is a species of the complementary ob- 
jective relation. 

The object of a verb or adjective is that to which the action 
expressed by the verb or adjective is directed ; and the objective 
relation is the direction of that action. 

A complementary objective relation is that objective relation 
which is necessary to complete the idea of the action expressed 
by the verb or adjective. 

There are some verbs which, in OTder to complete the idea of 
their predication, require, besides the simple passive object or 
accusative of the thing, another object or accusative of the ef- 
fect; as, 

'He makes his tent a palace;'' comp. 'he makes i. e. constructs 
his tent,' 

' They called hi m Peter ;' comp. ' they called i, e. summoned 
Mm.' 

' Avarice makes men hard-hearted ;' comp. God made i. e. cre- 
ated man.' 

1 He painted the door green.' 

' They sent him a* an ambassador.' 

' They chose Marius for a general.' 

' They made the wine into vinegar ;' comp. ' they made the 
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So in the passive voice; as, 'tie was called JPeter,' etc. 

Also after neuter and reflexive verbs ; as, 

' He became a general? 

' He turned out a villain' 

' He talked himself hoarse.' 

These examples have commonly been regarded as cases of 
simple apposition, or of nouns governed by prepositions. But 
this view evidently fails to exhibit their true nature. 

The above are examples of the real factitive relation. 

There are examples also of the moral factitive relation ; as, 

' JTe advised them to peace' 

'They excited him to anger? 

' He requested them to go.' 

Also of the logical factitive relation ; as, 

' They call him a hem.' 

1 They consider him innocent.' 

' They think him gttilty.' 

' They regard him as a hypocrite! 

'Would you make me a liarP 

Although it is the province of grammar to develop the force 
of the grammatical forms, yet this factitive relation has been 
neglected, as not having any peculiar case-form in language. 

Aug. 184S. 



1. Sometimes the idea of activity in the verb or adjective in- 
volves in it a reference to an effect, in the way of causality, in 
the active voice, on the immediate object, and, in the passive 
voice, on the subject of such activity. This second object is 
called the factitive object It is, of course, complementary, or 
necessary to complete the sense. The introduction of the rela- 
tion of cause and effect is what gives the peculiarity to this ob- 
jective relation. 

2. The foundation of the factitive object lies in the idea of 
the rause, a relation which exists between a substance or agent 
acting and a substance or object acted upon. Such causality 
naturally involves two propositions. Thus ' he died from pot- 
ton,' scil. as a cause, means ' he took poison, therefore he died.' 
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8. The causative verbs, so called, are closely connected with 
this subject. They are of various kinds. Comp. to fell, formed 
by internal inflection from to fall ; to admonish., from to remem- 
ber, where the derivation is disguised ; to bemoan, formed by a 
prefix from to moan ; to bring anil to come, distinct roots ; to 
teach and to learn, distinct roots ; etc. But if the second or im- 
plied activity be intransitive, then the construction of these verba 
would require no special attention. The same is true, if the ac- 
tivity, though transitive, be taken absolutely ; as, ' he baited the 

4. Under the factitive relation we include cases like the fol- 
lowing: 'Julius Csesar made himself dictator;' 'avarice makes 
men blind ,■' ' Romulus called the city Some;' ' we account the 
wise man happy;' 'Minerva taught Cicero all the arte;' 'Ra- 
cilius asked of me my opinion.' 

So in the passive voice; as, 'Cicero was made consul ;' 'all 
right affections of the mind are called virtues ;' 'the wise are 
accounted happy ;' ' the Latin legions were taught Roman war- 
fare;' ' M. Porcius Cato was asked his opinion.' Also after neu- 
ter verbs; as, 'he became a man ;' 'he continued diligent;' 'ha 
turned traitor.' 

5. The Latin verbs concerned in the factitive relation are such 
aa faeio, effieto, etc. voco, nomino, saluto, etc. habeo, etc which 
are construed with the nominative case in the passive voice, and 
doceo, ednceo, celo, etc. pasco, rogo, etc. interrogo, percontor, etc 
which are construed with the accusative in the passive. 

Thus 'Cicero consul factus est ;' ' omnes rectae animi affee- 
tiones virtutes sppellantur ;' 'sapisntes beati habentur ;' ' Lat- 
ins* legiones longa societate mili.tiam Romanam sunt edoctae;' 
l M. Porcius Cato rogatus est sententiam.' 

The construction of the accusative with the passive voice is to 
be explained thus : 'posco te pecuniam,' i. e. * jubeo te pecuniam 
dare,' I make you give money; 'posceris pecuniam' i. e. 'jube- 
ris pecuniam dare,' you are made to give money. 

6. The factitive object is variously expressed in English, 

(1.) By a concrete substantive; as, 'they called him Peter;' 
' they took him prisoner' This has the form of apposition. 

(2.) By an adjective; as, 'they accounted Socrates wiee ;' 
'they smote bim dead' 

(3.) Ity an abstract noun ; as, ' he labored to tr -' - ' 
tuned to his praise' 
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(4.) By an infinitive with an auxiliary verb ; as, ' he should 
go;' 'he can come.' This seems to be the origin of these com- 
binations to form modes. So with the verbs, bid, help, make, 
let. The infinitive naturally expresses the factitive object. 

(5.) By a participle ; as, 'be was seen stealing: See Article 
on the Participle, infra. 

(6.) By an accusative and infinitive or supine ; as, ' they ad- 
vised him to go.' See Article on the Infinitive, infra. 

(1.) By various prepositions, about, after, for, to or into, on, 
to; as, 'they advised him about peace;' 'he strives of ter vic- 
tory ;' '1 took him for his brother ;' ' he turned the water into 
ice;' 'he was resolved on a division;' 'the plant grows to a 

(8.) By tbe conjunction as; as, 'they regarded him at a 
liar ;' ' they regarded him as dead.' 

7. The factitive object needs to be distinguished from tbe 
other objects. 

(1.) The factitive object is distinguished from tbe accusative 
or passive object in that it denotes the effect or consequence of 
the action of the verb on the immediate object Comp. 'he 
made his tent,' where hit tent is the passive object, with ' he 
made his tent a palace,' where a palace is the factitive object. 

(2.) The factitive object is distinguished from the dative ob- 
ject, or the personal object sympathizing with the subject, in that 
it expresses a thing. Comp. ' he gaves his life for his prince,' 
where for his prince is the dative object, with 'he gave his life 
for a sacrifice,'' where for a sacrifice is the factitive object. 

(3.) The factitive object is distinguished from the genitive ob- 
ject, or a real object acting on the subject. Comp. 'he is 
ashamed of having done it' where of having done it is the geni- 
tive object, with ' he is ashamed to do it' where to do it is the 
factitive object. 

(4.) The factitive object is distinguished, from the final end or 
purpose. Comp. ' he carries arms for his security,' where for his 
security denotes the final end or object, with 'he carries arms 
as a show,' where as a show is the factitive object. 

(5.) The factitive object is distinguished from the object of 
manner. Comp. ' he appears as a spirit,' where at a spirit de- 
notes the manner of his appearace, with ' he appears a* a liar' 
where at a liar is the logical factitive. 
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8. The factitive relation has been variously explained. 

(1.) Tlie older grammarians endeavored to explain it by sup^ 
posing an ellipsis of a preposition, as a preposition is often found 
in German. But these prepositions are not found to have been 
ever actually in use. 

S2.) Others have suggested that the second objecHs used ad- 
)ial!y. But this itself needs explanation. 
(3.) Others have explained it as a mere case of apposition 
or concord. Bnt the difference is easily seen by such an exam- 
ple as the following, ' Consul T. Manlium fortissimum virum 
aictatorftn dixit.' Here, evidently, we must make a distinction 
between fortieeimum vintm and dietatorom, as it respects their 
relation to the rest of the sentence. 

The true explanation lies in the introduction of a causality, or 
in the double activity implied in the original verb or adjective, 
as explained above. 

There are' three species of the factitive relation ; viz. the real, 
the moral, and the logical. 

L The Beat Factitive. 

1. The real factitive is when the effect or result of the action 
of the verb or adjective on the immediate object is a real or 
physical one. It may be either that into which something is 
made; as, 'he converted the water into ice;' ' they appointed 
him dictator ;' or what is in any way effected ; as, ' he serves to 
them for a warning;' ' it turns out to his praite.' It is used af- 
ter verbs which signify to make, create, appoint, choose, become, 
continue, remain, etc 

2. It is expressed in English, 

(1.) By a nouo in concord or apposition ; as, ' they appointed 
him dictator;' ' thou makest me sad,' i. e. a sad person. 

So in the passive voice ; as, ' he was appointed dictator;' ' I 
am made and' 

Still the factitive object differs essentially from the simple at- 
tribute or apposition, in that it depends on the factitive verb. 

(2.) By means of the preposition to or into; as, ' he converted 
the water into ice;' 'man turns to dust;' 'it turns out to hi* 

(8.) By means of the preposition for (i. e. in place of;) as, 
' he made the house for a shelter;' ■ ho serves for an example' 
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80 in the passive voice ; as, ' the house was made for a thel/sr.' 
(4.) Also in many promiscuous examples; as, 'he talked 

himself hoarse;' 'he wept his eyes red;'' ' she sung the child to 

sleep;' 'he laughed himself tick.' 

IT. The Moral Factitive. 

1. The moral factitive expresses not a real or physical effect 
or result of the action of the verb or adjective on its immediate 
object, but a willed or desired effect, i. e. an effect dependent on 
moral freedom ; as, ' he pants after freedom;' 'he advised them 
to peace;' 'he prepared himself for the contest;' 'he is resolved 
on the deed.' It is used after verbs which signify to wish, desire; 
to ask, beg; to hope, expect; to advise, counsel; to strive, en- 
deavor; etc 

2. This factitive relation is expressed in English, 

(1.) By means of the preposition after; as, 'he pants after 
freedom.' 

(2.) By means of the preposition to; as, 'he advised them 
to peace;' 'he was willing to labor.' 

(3.) By means of the preposition for; as, 'to prepare one's 
self for the contest;' ' to be earnest for the victory.' 

(4.) By means of the preposition on; as, ' he was resolved on 

(5.) By a simple noun ; as, ' they plotted my ruin.' 

3. The moral factitive is not always distinguished from the 
genitive object But it is better distinguished in English than 
in German ; comp. 'he is ashamed to do it,' with a moral facti- 
tive, and "he is ashamed of having done it,' where we have the 
genitive object. Comp. also, Fr. ' songer it faire quelque chose,' 
with 'cr&indre de voir quelque chose.' 

LTI. The Logical Factitive. 
1. The logical factitive expresses not a real or physical effect 
or result of the action of the verb or adjective on its immediate 
object, but an intellectual, i. e. an adjudged or inferred effect; 
as, 'he thinks himself a gentleman;' 'I took him/or his brother;' 
' they regard him as a liar.' It is used after verbs which either 
denote a judgment, as to judge, hold, think, consider, regard, 
count, etc. or the declaration of a judgment, as to declare, 
acknowledge, pretend, represent, etc. 
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2. This logical factitive is expressed in English, 

(1.) As a noun in concord or apposition ; as, ' they call him 
a hero;' 'they pronounced him innocent,'' i. e, an innocent man. 

So in the passive voice ; as, ' he is called a Aero/ 'he was pro- 
nounced innocent.' 

Still the factitive object differs essentially from the simple at- 
tribute or apposition. 

(2 ) By means of the preposition for (t. e. in place of;) as, 
'I took him for hit brother/ 'they left him/or dead.' 

So in the passive voice; as, 'he was taken for his brother.' 

(3.) By means of the conjunction as; as, 'they regard him 
at a liar;' 'I acknowledge him at my master.' 

So in the passive voice; as, 'he was regarded at a liar;' 'he 
is acknowledged as my matter.' 

The conjunction at here is resolvable into a particle of man- 
ner ; as, ' they regard him at they regard a hypocrite ;' ' I ac- 
knowledge hjm at I acknowledge ray master.' But this 
comparison of manner does not express the real force of the 
factitive. 

3. The logical factitive is easily distinguished in sense from 
the real factitive. Comp. ' he makes his nouse a palace,' where 
we have the real factitive, with 'he regards his house at a 
palace,' where we have the logical factitive. 

4. The logical factitive differs from the real factitive, in this 
that it is resolvable into a proposition; as, 'he thinks himself a 
gentleman,' i. e. ' he thinks that he is a gentleman;' ' they regard 
him as a liar,' i. e. ' they think that he it a liar;' 'I acknowledge 
him as my master,' i. e. ' I acknowledge that he it my matter.' 

6. The logical factitive is often confounded in language with 
the real factitive ; as, ' be made him a drunkard' sciT. by teach- 
ing him to drink; and 'he made him a drunkard,' ao\\. by what 
he said or asserted about him. So, ' thou makest him a traitor.* 

6. The logical and real factitive have, it is said, distinct forma 
in the Finnish language, 

June, 1868. 
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Art. XXV.— On Prepositions. 

1. Prepositions, although a secondary and leas important 
part of speech, deserve more attention than is usually paid to 
them in our common grammars. They exhibit in a striking 
manner the analogy of the external or sensible world with the 
internal or intellectual. 

2. The preposition, (from LaL praeposiiki, ' a placing before,') 
is a word placed before a noun. This is merely an external 
definition, and does not indicate its internal nature. 

3. Prepositions express neither essences, (like substantives,) 
nor activities, (like verbs and adjectives,) but only their relations. 
They express not the substance, but the form of our ideas. 
Hence they are ranked by Becker with form-words. 

4. Prepositions are indeclinable, as the relations of things are 
external to the things themselves, and are not affected by the 
changes which take place in them. 

5. Prepositions express relations between verbs whose origi- 
nal nature consists in activity or motion, or some other part of 
speech involving the verbal idea, and a noun expressing an es- 
sence. Of course, with very few exceptions, they denote local re- 
lations, or other relations conceived of as local relations by the 
mind. 

6. The relations expressed by prepositions are either externa] 
or internal to the human mind. The external relations are of a 
physical nature and obvious to the senses. The internal rela- 
tions belong to the province of the intellect As these higher ro- 
tations are subject to the same analysis as the sensible relations, 
and the mind supposes a close resemblance between the physi- 
cal and intellectual worlds, so prepositions denoting the external 
relations are, for the most part, employed to express the internal. 

7. Physical relations are for the most part local. Activity 18 
motion. Relations of activity are directions of motion. These 
local relations arrange themselves in antitheses, forming a beau- 
tiful system ; as, in and out, the only absolute relation of space ; 
Lat. cis. and tram; before and behind; above and below, relative 
relations of Space ; to and from, relations of direction ; into and 
out of, a compound relation ; etc. This system is too little re- 
garded in our common grammars. 
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8. Intellectual relations are conceived of as physical, and are 
expressed by prepositions denoting physical relations. They are 
exhibited to others as they strike our own minds. This is shown, 

(1.1 In cases where the primary or physical meaning of the 
verb is lost ; as, to aopyjrom a picture ; to rule over a country. 

(2.) In cases where the physical meaning is not lost; as, to 
rely on another's promise ; to tend to a given result ; to insult 
over any one. 

(3.) In cases where the force of the preposition had been al- 
ready expressed in the verb; as, to consult with a person; to 
abstain j9om a thing; to concur with another; antipathy againtt 

9. Prepositions thus exhibit a wonderful correlation between 
the intellectual and physical worlds ; a correlation which shows 
that both worlds proceeded from the same author. 

10. Prepositions exhibit the wonderful economy of language. 
The number of relations is almost infinite. Yet they are all ex- 
pressed by a comparatively small number of prepositions, and 
this without any confusion or danger of mistake. We are guided 
in the meaning by the nature of the ideas between which the 
relation exists. But if one local relation were used for another, 
confusion would immediately arise. 

11. As the object of prepositions is the same with that of cases 
in nouns, hence in those languages where there are no cases, 
there must be more prepositions ; and vice versA in those langua- 
ges which have numerous cases, fewer prepositions are necessary. 

12. Whether the expression of relations by eases or by prep- 
ositions in the Indo-European languages is the more ancient, 
it is difficult to decide. With respect to the external and lower 
relations, it is natural to believe that prepositions were used at 
first. But with respect to the internal spiritual relations, the 
matter ii doubtful. It would seem as if the language-makers 
had begun by expressing the internal relations by inflection, and 
the external by prepositions, and that the contest between these 
two principles has been the occasion of the endless variety of 
existing languages. 

Jan. 1847. 

13. There are two kinds of prepositions in English, viz. the 
proper, which are original particles denoting locality; and the 
improper, which are derived from them, or from other parts of 
speech. 
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14. The proper or original prepositions are very ancient. 
Some of them are common to all the Indo-European language*. 
Most of them may be easily traced and identified in language* 
very remote from each other. Thus 

(1.) The particle in is found in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Teu- 
tonic, Lithuanian, and Coltic, which constitute the principal 
families of the Indo-European stock of languages. Comp. Sansk, 
an, (in antar = Lat. inter;) Gr. i» ; Lat. tn; Goth, in; Old Fruss. 
en; Welsh yn. 

(2.) The particle out is found in the Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, 
Latin, Teutonic, Sclavonic, and Lithuanian families. Comp. 
Sansk. ut; Pers. en; Gr. Ik; Lat. ex; Goth, ut, ut; Slav. iz; 
Lith. inz. 

(3.) The particle to is found in the Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, 
Latin, Teutonic, Slavonic, and Celtic families. Comp. Sansk. 
pati; Pers. ta; Gr. noil; Lat. ad; Goth, at, du; Pol. do; Gael 
da. 

(4.) The particle of, originally signifying ' from,' is found in 
the Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, Latin, Teutonic, and Lithuanian 
families. Comp. Sansk. apa; Zend apa; Gr. teii; Lat. ab; 
Goth, of; Lith. ap, api. 

Note. — Although these particles are very ancient as preposi- 
tions, yet their primary use seems to have been that of adverbs. 

15. The identification of these prepositions in languages of 
the same family follows of course. Thus 

(1.) Goth, in. Old Germ, in, Old Sax. in, Anglo-Sax. in, Old 
Fris. en, in, Old Norse i, Germ, in, Dutch in, Eng. in, Swed. t, 
Dan. i. 

$2.) Goth, ui, ut, Old Germ, uz, Old Sax. ut, Anglo-Sax. ut. Old 
Fris. ut, Old Norse ut, Germ, uus, Dutch uit, Eng. out, Swed. 
tit, Dan. ud. 

(8.) Goth, du. Old Germ, ai, zuo. Old Sax. te, to, Angle-Sax. 
to, Old Fris. te, to. Germ, zu, Dutch te, toe, Eng. to. 

(4.) Goth, of, Old Germ, aba, apa, Old Sax. of, Anglo-Sax. 
of, Old Fris. of, of, Old Norse of, Germ, ah, Dutch of, Eng. of, 
Swed. af, Dan. of. 

(5.) Goth, ana, Old Germ, ana, Old Sax. an, Anglo-Sax. on, 
Old Fris. an. Old Norse a, Germ, an, Dutch aan, Eng. on, Swed. 
d, Dan. an. 

(6.) Goth, iup, Old Germ, fin, Old. Sax. up, Anglo-Sax. up, 
Ola Fris. op, Old Norse upp, Germ, auf, Dutch op, Eng. up, 
Swed, »p, Dan. op. 
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16. Although the proper prepositions in their present state are 
form-words, yet they are undoubtedly derived from words ex- 
pressing ideas or notions. This is shown, (1.) by their phonet- 
ic character, which differs widely from that of pronominal and 
interjectional elements ; (2.) by their logical import, which ia 
naturally kindred to that of verbal roots ; and (3.) by the actnal 
explanation of many of them in this way. Some of the more 
plausible derivations in different languages are as follows; 
(1.1 Lat trans,, 'beyond,' from Sansk.^ tri, 'to pass beyond.' 
(2.) Gr. Srev and Germ, okae, ' without,' from Sansk. •/ On, 
* to take away,' and Gr. S™, 'to end.' 

(3 ) Eng. 6y,from Noree bua and Anglo-Sax. byan, 'to dwell.' 
(4.) Gr. juer'i and Germ, mit, from Sansk. -/ med, 'to ac- 
company,' Goth, gamotytm and Eng. to meet. See Webster's 
Eng. Dick 

(5.) Germ, nach, ' after,' and Eng, niffk, from Germ, nahert, 
' to approach.' 

(6.) Germ, (lurch and Eng. through, from Gr. rpdw, ' to bore,' 
and Huss. deru, ' to stick.' 

CI.) Eng. till, from Anglo-Sax. tfflan, ' to reach to.' 
(8.) Germ, za and Eng. to, from Germ. Ziehen, ' to draw.' 
Note. — Some of these derivations must be regarded as very 
uncertain. 

17. It is important to distinguish these particles when used 
in their primary acceptation as adverbs, and in their secondary 
acceptation as prepositions. As adverbs, they express local re- 
lations to the speaker, and of themselves alone form a local ob- 
ject, or a factor of an objective combination ; as, ' the smoke 
went up.' As prepositions, they are merely indices or exponents 
of local relations, and only in combination with a noun or pro- 
noun constitute the factor of an objective combination ; as, 'he 
went up the mountain' As prepositions, they are substitutes 
for the cases of nouns. 

16. As the radical verbs, from which the proper prepositions 
are derived, if not entirely obsolete, are yet no longer present to 
the mental conception, and as the form and signification of the 
prepositions are not fixed by a regard to their derivation; so ia 
their form as well as their signification very liable to change, 
and the same preposition changes its meaning, not only in kin- 
dred dialects, bul, often in the same, language. Comp. 'inearth,' 
Matt 7 : 10. now ' on earth ;' ' known and read of all men,' 2 
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Cor. 3 : 2. now, ' known and read by all men ;' ' to learn at a 
person,' in Old English, now ' to learn of a person.' Yet m all 
languages there ia a great general analogy in the signification 
of prepositions. 

19. Of all the parte of speech, the prepositions, it is thought, 
hare the greatest variety of meanings. Thus, Dr. Webster as- 
signs to for twenty-nine different meanings, and to to the same 
number. Different expressions may be used for the same idea. 
Thus, we may say that a person did a certain act in envy, or 
out of envy, or through envy, or for envy, or with envy. 

20. Besides the proper or original prepositions, which are of 
the first formation, there are outers which may be called im- 
proper or secondary, which constitute a later formation. These 
are distinguished, 

(I,) By their being compounded, whether written in one or 
ia more words; as, into, unto, upon, until, out of; because of, 
instead of; along, amid, around; before, behind, below, beneaik, 
between, betwixt, beyond; within, without; about, above. 

(2.) By their having the inflection or termination of other 
parte of speech; as, during, notwithstanding, except; Lat inter, 
tubter, super, infra, intra. 

(3.) By their not expressing, as prepositions, local relations ; 
as, during, since. 

21. Improper or compound prepositions are more definite in 
their meaning, but less forcible or emphatic, than simple prepo- 
sitions. Coiop. 'in the room of or 'instead of with 'for;' 'for 
the sake of or 'on account of' with 'for;' 'by means of ' with 
' through ;' ' for the purpose of with ' to;' ' according to' with 
'after;' eto. 

22. A few prepositions, particularly those of a later forma- 
tion, appear never to have denoted external relations. Thus, 
Qt. Srsv and Germ, oknc, (see No. 18, supra ;) Lat, sine, ' with- 
out ;' Eng. during, since. 

23. The great variety of meanings, and that without con- 
fusion, to the same preposition, arises from the endless analo- 
gies which present themselves to the human mind. Thus, ' he 
lives in sin ;' ' he did it out of spite ;' ' he is out of danger ;' ' to 
travel for pleasure ;' ' to hope for assistance ;' ' to follow after 
peace;' ' he did it from envy ;' ' he was pale from terror;' 'to 
attain to honor ;' ' to. depend on a poison ;' ' I know nothing 
about it.' 
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24. A classification of these different uses would be very de- 
sirable. Thus, for example, 

(1.) The preposition from, denotes the commencing point of 
Bpaee; the initial point of fame ; original state ; origin; cause; 
source; etc as, 'to go from Boston to New York;' 'from morn- 
ing to evening ;' 'from childhood to manhood ;' ' to be descended 
from Adam ;' ' to be pale from terror ;' ' to receive blessings 
from God;' ' intoxicated from wine;' ' to free from one's engage- 
ments;' 'to learn from any one;' etc 

(2.) For denotes direction in a very general way ; also, sub- 
stitution; the logical factitive ; etc 

(8.). In denotes the place; time; condition; etc. 

(4.) On denotes nearness of place ; manner ; etc. 

(5.) About denotes the place ; time; subject-matter, etc 

(6.) Gr. 4»rt denotes before; against; comparison; substitu- 
tion ; preference ; etc 

26. The intellectual relations expressed by prepositions after 
verbs and adjectivess are very numerous and varied. In some 
cases the choice of the preposition is attended with some diffi- 
culty. The following principles may be of service. 

(1.) Tne Latin or Greek preposition already in composition, 
is often a guide ; as, to a&solve from guilt ; to accede to a pro- 
position ; to concur with a person ; to inhere in a thing ; to im- 
pose on any one ; to sympathize with a person ; antipathy 
against any one 

(2.) The physical meaning of the simple verb is also a guide ; 
as, to plunge into debt ; to carp at a composition ; to teek after 
glory. 

(3.) The symbol under which the intellectual idea is repre- 
sented, often determines the preposition; as, to copy from a pic- 
ture ; to rule over a country. 

(4.) The classic dative relation is naturally expressed by to or 
for; as, to yield to intemperance ; to hope for assistance. 

(5.) The classic genitive or ablative is naturally expressed by 
of or from; as, to rob one o/his money; to be descended from 
kings. 

(6.) The factitive relation is naturally expressed by to, into, 
for; as, 'it turned ont to his disgrace ;' 'he turned the water 
into wine;' 'he was taken for an honest man.' 

26. From the doctrine of prepositions thus exhibited, it ap- 
pears that intellectual relations, as well as intellectual objects 
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and operations, are conceived of as physical, and are presented 
to the minds of others by means of words drawn from the phys- 
ical world. The words thus employed are used metaphorically. 
The transfer, or change of meaning, rests on resemblance or anal- 
ogy. The meaning of the words, when stripped of the metaphor, 
it belongs to the philosopher and thinking man to investigate. 
June, 1353. 



Art. XXVI. — On Adverbs. 

The adverb (Lat. adverbhwi, as if 'joined to the verb,') is a 
part of speech joined to the verb in order to modify or limit the 
force of the same. 

As the adverb modifies the verb or predicate, so it modifies 
an adjective or participle, which is a verb or predicate without 
thepredication. 

The adverb does not, lite a verb, substantive, or adjective, 
express a peculiar form of an idea merely; as, 'he went from 
home;' nor like the numeral or preposition, a peculiar relation 
of ideas ; as, ' to go down the hill ;' but it denotes an objective 
factor in full as a member of the syntactical combination ; as, 
1 he went home;'' ' the sun went down.' 

The adverb modifies the predicate by expressing an incidental 
or supplementary object. In this it differs from the necessary 
or complementary object It involves a substance or essence, 
and the direction or tendency towards the same. 

Although the limit of the adverb is well defined by the ety- 
mology of its name, and by the use to which it is applied, yet 
it embraces words considerably different from each other as to 
their nature, owing to their origination and different mode of 
formation. 

1. The simplest form of the adverb is that which is derived 
from the substantive, which expresses a substance, or something 
conceived of as a substance. Thus 

Home, 'to the house,' an accusative case used adverbially. 

Needs, 'from necessity,' an ancient genitive used adverbially. 

Always, ' at all tunes,' the accusative of time. 

Nowayt, 'in no manner,' an aneient genitive used adverbially. 

Nightly, ' by night,' with adverbial suffii ly. 
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Beside, ' moreover,' compounded of by and tide. 

Away, ' at a distance,' compounded of a for on and -way. 

To-day, ' on this day,' compounded of to and day. See Fow- 
ler's Eng. Grammar, § 317. 

These are principally adverbs of place and time ; also of cause, 
as needs; and of manner, as noways. 

2. Another class of adverbs is derived from the adjective, 
which in this case is used as an abstract substantive. Thus 

Unawares, ' with suddenness,' an ancient genitive used, ad- 
verbially. 

Once, ' at one time,' an ancient genitive used adverbially. So 
twice, thrice. 

Wisely, ' with wisdom,' with adverbial suffix ly. So from 
most adjectives of quality. 

Right, 'with. lightness,' with loss of ancient adverbial suffix. 
So many others. See Fowler's Eng. Grammar, § 319. 

In vain, ' with vanity,' compounded of in and vain. So in 
secret, in public, in particular, in general. These are adverbial 

pfaua. 

These are principally adverbs of manner. 

3. A third class is derived from pronouns, in which the sub- 
stantive idea, as place, time, cause, manner, etc is involved in 
the form of the word. Thus 

There, 'in that plaee.' So here, where? 

Tkither, 'to that place.' So hither, whither? 

Thence, 'from that time.' So hence, whence? 

Then, ' at that time.' So when? 

So, ' after that manner.' So as, how? 

Therein, thereof, etc. So herein, hereof, etc. wherein? whereof? 

Adverbs derived from pronouns are either in an oblique case, 
or else have peculiar adverbial suffixes. 

These adverbs derived from pronouns differ widely from the 
preceding. They denote impermanent relations, or relations to 
the speaker merely. 

4. A fourth class of adverbs are those which are closely re- 
lated to prepositions. The substantive idea is definite space aa 
related to the speaker himself. Thus . 

In, compounded emphatic form within. 

Out, compounded emphatic form without. 

Up, compounded emphatic form above. 

Down, compounded emphatic forma beneath and below. 
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Fore, compounded emphatic form before. 

Back, compounded emphatic form behind. 

Also, of, on, by, with, to; about. See Fowler's Huff. Gram- 
mar, g 324. 

Thus, 'he went down' = ' he went to space which was lower 
in regard to the speaker.' 

5. Another class of adverbs is formed by trajection ; they are 
called adverbs of modality. These modify the predication or 
affirmation, and not the predicate itself. They express all de- 
grees of certainty or uncertainty. Thus, 'my brother will not 
come;' 'perhaps ho will come;' 'possibly he may come;' 'he 
will probably come;' 'he will certainly come;' 'the Bun had 
scarcely set' 

These sentences may be resolved thus: 'he will certainly 
come' = ' it is certain that be will come.' 

This class of adverbs deserves attention. 

The object of the preceding remarks has been to classify 
adverbs anew, and to clear up a difficult point, in the new or 
Beckerian philology, respecting the objective relation. 

Jan. 1861. 



Art. XXVII. — On the Origih and Formation or Adverbs. 

1 . Bt primitive or original adverbs are intended those which, 
in the present state of our knowledge, cannot be traced to any 
other part of speech. 

2. The following may be regarded as primitive adverbs: (l.) 
far; (2.) nigh; (3^) oft; (4.) soon, Old Eng. tone, soone, Anglo- 
Sax, sona; (5.) well, Anglo-Sax. wel or well, Germ, -wohl, (see 
Heyse, 586, 820,) perhaps from wollen, ' to will.' 

3. The following are used both as adjectives and adverbs, but 
the adjective is evidently original: clean, cleanly, fast, hard, high, 
long, loud, late, right, sore, soft, thick, wide, ill or evil, ready, 
from the Anglo-Saxon, and clear, just, from tie Norman-French. 

4. The following are 'used as adverbs and prepositions, but the 
adverbial use is the original : of, on, up, out, by, for, in, with, to. 

' 5. The following involve a pronominal element : so, as; here, 
hence, hither; there, thence, thither, then, thus; where, whence, 
whither, when, why, how. These present a beautiful correlation. 
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_ 6. Adverbs of quality are formed from most adjectives by ad- 
ding ly; as, ktmest, honestly; wise, wisely, 

7. Many adverbs are the genitives of norms and adjective* ; 
as, wjwmwu-m, nerds, once, etc 

8. Some involve the negative element; as, no, no (; or too 
affirmative element; as, aye, yea, yes. 

June, 1833. 



Art. XXVIIL — Doctrine of Participials. 

1. The participial, (from Lat. participtalis, 'belonging to a 
a participle,') is bo called because it partakes, like the partietplt, 
of the nature of a verb and of a noun either substantive or ad- 
jective. 

2. Under the general name of participial we include the par- 
ticiples, the infinitive mode, the gerund, and the supine ; which 
are all formed from the verb. 

(1.) The participle partakes of the nature of a verb and of 
an adjective noun, and is the ground-form of the adjectivt 
participial. 

(2.) The infinitive partakes of the nature of a verb and of a 
substantive noun, and is the ground-form of the substantive par- 
ticipial. 

The infinitive is naturally adapted to express the subject, the 
accusative or passive object, also the second accusative. 

(3.) The gerund is an adverbial form of the participle, or an 
adverbially used participle. 

The gerund in Old German had the termination of an adverb, 
which it has lost in modem German. 

The Latin gerund, commonly so called, is properly a supine. 

(4.) The supine is an oblique case of the infinitive. 

In English the supine has usurped for the most part the place 
of the simple infinitive. 

The participle and gerund are adjective participials, and the 
infinitive and supine are substantive participials. 

3. Most known languages form participials of some sort ; bat 
different languages vary much as to their form and use. Thus 

(1.) The Greek has participles, infinitives, also verbal adjec- 
tives in to 1 ; and tioi ; but no gerunds or supines with distinct 
form. 
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(2.) The Latin excels in substantive participial forms, viz. the 
■opines and the so-called gerunds. 

(3.) The Teutonic languages, including tile English, have a 
supine formed from the infinitive. The gerund in English dif- 
fers not in form from the participle. 

(4.) The Finnish language is said to abound pre-eminently in 
participial forms. 

4. The participials differ from verbs in not expressing the 
predication, and from ordinary adjectives and substantives in ex- 
pressing time, and also admitting an object after them like verbs. 

5. Participial* vacillate much between the active and passive 
voice ; and the substantive and adjective participial s seem some- 
times to be interchanged. 

6. Participial constructions are better adapted to express the 
unity of the thought, and are in themselves more emphatic and 
forcible, but they are less definite as to meaning than subordi- 
nate propositions. 

Modern languages, as refinement advances, tend to the use of 
■ubordinate propositions instead of jwirticipials. 

I. The nature of participials is thought by Dr. Becker not to 
have been rightly apprehended till modem times. 

8. Propositions involving participials we have thought fit to 
denominate intermediate propositions, as forming the transition 
from simple to compound propositions. 

9. Participial constructions are easily interchanged with sub- 
ordinate propositions; as, ' nihil agendo male agere diacimus,' 
i. e. ' cum nihil agimas, male agere discimus.' 

10. Some verbal adjectives and substantives, in other langua- 
ges, take, like participials, the construction of verbs. 

July 1, 1853. 

II. The French language has the different participials. 

(1.) It has the simple participle ; as, ' toutes les planetes air- 
cvlant autour du soldi, paraissent avoir 6te mises en mouvement 
par une impulsion commune.' 

!2.1 It has the gerund ; as, ' die parait souffrante? 
3.) It has the participle used absolutely; as, 'Anselme at 
plait/nant;' 'mon pexe m'ayant appeili, je suis retourneV 

(4.) It has the simple infinitive , as, ' atUndre est impossible, 
ttgir ne Test pas moins;' 'j'ai manque me trahir;' 'vouspensc* 
tout uvoir.' 
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(6.) It has the supine ; as, ' il est, dons de r- 
la patrie ;' ' il lui restait deux partis h prendre: 

(6.) It has the accusative and infinitive ; 
lames baigner mon visage.' 

Not. 1655. 



Art. XXIX. — The English Participle in ino. 

1. This participle, like the other participles, although derived 
immediately from the verb, has the form of the adjective, and 
like the adjective may be used either as an attribute or as a 
predicate. 

Its use as an attribute is indicated solely by its location ; as, 
'the setting sun ;' 'the sun rising in the east.' Its use as a 
predicate is indicated by the intervention of the predicate-word 
to be; as, 'the sun is rising! 

2. This participle, being derived immediately from the verb, 
retains several properties of the verb, which other adjectives 
have not; as, (1.) the indication of time, or rather of the con- 
tinuance of an action; (2.) the indication of voice; and (3.) 
the rection or construction of the verb. 

Hence it partakes of the nature of the verb and of the ad' 
jective, which gives to it the name participle, i. e. 'partaking.* 

3. Participles in English express the action of the verb, not 
as present, past, or future in time ; but as going on, completed, 
or commencing. The participle in ing expresses the action of 
the verb as going on. 

Every English verb has a participle in ing, except some auxil- 
iary verbs, as shall, may, eon, matt, ought, which express mere 
modality. These auxiliaries have lost the proper import of tho 
verb which consists in action, and therefore do not admit a par- 
ticiple. 

4. The participle in ing, derived from an active verb, is prop- 
erly active; but is sometimes used passively ; as, 'the money i* 
owing to a laborer;' ' that nothing be wanting unto them ;' 'the 
house is building! This vacillation in the import of the parti- 
ciple has been ascribed to its ambiguous nature, as intermediate 
between the verb and the adjective. When contrasted with the 
past participle, so called, the participle in ing sometimes denotes 
the active voice ; as, ' the besieging enemy,' and ' the besieged 
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city ;' and sometimes merely time ; as, ' the falling mow,' and 
'the fallen snow.' 

6. The participle in ing has the construction, both direct and 
Indirect, of the verb from which it is derived ; as, 'the master 
is teaching hi* pupils geography by the map! 

We see from this that the participle in ing on the one side re- 
fers to a subject, and on the other to an object ; and thus ac- 
cords with the verb. 

We are now prepared to classify the different naes and accept- 
■turns of the English participle in ing. 

6. The appropriate or primary use of the participle in ing, a* 
distinguished from an adjective, is to express in the form of an 
attribute the verbal predicate which has been expanded to an 
objective combination. It now expresses the predicate, but not 
the predication. Its origin or formation from the verb prepares 
or fits it to perform this function. Thus, * Jesus, beholding him, 
loved him ;' compare 'Jesus beheld Aim.' 

The idea expressed by the participle thus used is equivalent 
to the thought expressed fay the finite verb. Hence the partici- 
ple may be interchanged for a finite verb connected with the 
leading verb by the conjunction and. This is the most simple 
resolution of the participle. Thus, the Greek proposition, 'he 
answering said,' is rendered in our common version literally, 
Mat. 3 : IS. Luke 6 ; 3, But in most postages it is resolved 
into two propositions, and rendered 'he answered and said,' 
Watt, 11: 4. 12:39,48. 13: 11.81 14: 28. 15: 24, 28. etc 
and what is remarkable, in one passage it is rendered, 'he an- 
ewcred saying,' Luke 14 : 5. 

The participle thus used may also be resolved into a subordi- 
nate proposition, and that expressing various relations. 

(1.) A relative proposition ; as, 'Simon Peter, having a word, 
drew it,' i. e. 'Simon Peter, who had a tword, drew it.' 

(2.) A proposition denoting time; as, 'returning in a few 
minute*, I missed him,' i. e. 'when J returned in a few minutes, 
X missed him.' 

(3.) A conditional proposition ; as, ' children, dying in in- 
fancy, mny be saved,' i. e. ' children, if they die in infancy, may 
be saved.' 

(4.) A concessional proposition ; as, ' being defamed, we en* 
beat, i e. ' though we be defamed, yet we entreat.' 
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(5.) A causal proposition; as, 'I thank my God, hearing of 
thy love and faith,' i.e. 'I thank my Qod, because I hear of thy 
love and faitk.' 

(6.) A final proposition ; as, ' they went to the temple, suing 
for pardon' i. e. < they went to the temple, thai they might sue 
for pardon.' 

7. The participle is often preceded by an adverb or conjunc- 
tion. In this case it is merely an abridged proposition. Thus, 
* A man is safe, when following the path of duty.' 

8. The proposition formed with a participle may be consid- 
ered as making the transition from the simple to the compound 
sentence, or as being intermediate between the two. 

B. A secondary use of the participle in ing is as a predicate, 
by the intervention of the verb to be. Employed in this way, 
it forms in English very useful periphrastic tenses not known in 
other languages ; as, / am loving, I woe loving, I shall be loving. 
They express tenses of the continued action. 

These tenses are not found in the auxiliary verbs, which have 
no participle in ing, nor are they wanted in those verbs, which 
of their own nature express continued action. 

10. When the subject, to which the participle refers, is not 
found either in the subject or in the object of the leading propo- 
sition, then such subject must be specially expressed. This may 
be regarded as the third use of the participle in ing. 

This subject is put in the nominative case, and is called the 
nominative absolute. The clause thus formed may be resolved 
Into various subordinate propositions, as above. 

11. The present participle often passes into other parts of 
speech. 

(1.) The present participle is often used as an adjective ; as, 
charming, touching. Compare eloquent, diligent, fluent, derived 
from Latin present participles. 

The participle in ing, as such, does not admit of comparison; 
but when it becomes an adjective, it may be compared. 

(2.) This participle is often used as a substantive; as, friend, 
(comp. Anglo-Sax. freond from freon;) fiend, (comp. Anglo- 
Sax, feond from feon;) regent, (comp. Lat. regens from rtgof) 
tervant; attendant. 

(S.) This participle is sometimes used as an adverb; as, '» 
burning red cloth.' 

Mov. 1845. 
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12. The Aoute it being built.— This mode of c. . 
becoming quite common, particularly in llio public uew«pnper». 
It is beginning to be regarded as the appropriate form for the 
passive participle, when denoting present time or continued 
action. 

It is liable, however, to several important objections. 

(1.) It appears formal and pedantic. There is a stiffness about 
it. The easy and natural expression is, the house is buHding. 

(2.) It is not found in the Common English Version of the 
Bible. Compare John ii. 20. 1 Cor. i. 18. 2 Cor. ii. 15. iv. 3. 
1 Pet iii. 20. liwv. xxi. 24 : where there was occasion to um 
this participle. Indeed it is of quite modern origin. 

(3.) The words being built thus used have a different mean- 
ing from what they have in the sentence, Ike kouit, bring built, 
viii be rented. There is no reason why the same words used, 
as an attribute, and as a predicate, should differ in meaning. 
There is nothing in the phrase which fits it for this new use* 
The difficulty, which has in the nature of the past participle, 
■till remains. 

(4.) It has not, so far as I know, the support of any respecV 
able grammarian. 

May, 1846. 



Abt. XXX.— The Gebcnd. 

Although the forms of language, in ordinary use, are suA> 
eieutly apprehended by the common mind for the general pur- 
poses of life, yet it may not be unimportant to awaken even mom 
intelligent persons to a living sense of their value, and thus 
bring to consciousness the latent powers inherent in such forma. 
The coin is current enough ; tut Ks legend has become obscure, 
and its origin is forgotten. 

I propose to examine the following propositions: 

' Ille mortem occubuit, pro pa trie, pugnaus.' He fell fighting 
for his country. 

1 llle venit invitus.' He came unwilling. 

These forms of expression have occasioned not a little embar- 
rassment to grammarians. They have not succeeded to explain 
them by their common terminology. The subject fa ati H left in 
■erne obscurity. 
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Soma, guided by the emtaroal fonn or grammatical construc- 
tion, bars thought it sufficient to consider pugnam as agreemg 
with itte, or fighting as connected with A*. But it m evident- 
that puqnanj in not a mere attribute of Hie, nor fighting of the 
pronoun Ae. The meaning of the first example is not exhausted 
by saying, ' the fighting person fell,' nor of the second example 
by Haying, ' the unwilling person came.' 

Others, aware of this difficulty, have supposed the participle 
or adjective to modify the predicate, like an adverb of manner. 
Hut it u evident that fighting for one'* country, or net fighting 
for one's country, in not strictly a manner of dying; and that 
willinyncM or unwUHagnen ie not precisely a mode of coming. 
Nor is the participle or adjective here a mere index of time. 

Dr. Becker has been more happy in his explanation. Ha 
considers the participle or adjective here as the object of concom- 
itant action. According to his view, 

1. The participle or adjective modifies the predicate, and of 
aoutse denotes an object, or exhibits an objective relation. 

2. The participle or adjective modifies the predicated action 
by means of another separate, but concomitant, action or state. 
If w« embrace fully in our minds this idea of an activity coex- 
istent with the activity denoted by the predicate of the sentence, 
the force and beauty of these expressions will, I think, be appre- 
ciated, and not otherwise, 

3. These forms of expression may be resolved into a com- 
pound cu-ortliiifita proposition with the copulative conjunction 
and; as, ' he fell, and lie was fighting for his country ;' 'hecame, 
and he was unwilling.' The co-ordinate form, however, exhibits 
the two thoughts to advantage, as distinct thoughts; while thai 
original form, exhibited best the subordination of one thought to 
the oilier. 

This objeot of concomitant or coincident action amy b% 

1. A participle, whether autive or panaive; as, 

' Ooans inivit arhein.' 

' llu came in tinging' 

1 lie fell at my feet weeping? 

' He lay eleepmg.' 

' He stood confounded.' 

The participle th us used is said by Becker to be used gorund- 
Uely, aad is the appropriate expression for this objective re- 
lation. 
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A* the participle used gerundively does not differ in external 
form from the ordinary participle, this objective relation has been 
• neglected in our common grammars. 

2. An adjective ; as, 

I Nemo saltat tobriiu.' 
'Castris se pavidus tenuit.' 

' The maiden sat there sad,' 

3. A noun implying action, preceded by a preposition ; as, 
' He talks in At* sleep? 

* I arose with a toothache? 

*I think thereon with aversion.' 

I I oeased not to warn you day and night vith tear*.' 
' I live without hope' 

' He preaches with a full house.' 

4. A noun of the agent, preceded by as; as, 
' He stood a* a spectator? 

1 1 came as a suppliant? 

See St Paul's address to the elders of Ephesus, Acts 2D: 18 
-38, in which this form of language is used repeatedly, and that 
with good effect. 

Nov. 1849. 



Ami. XXXI. — The Latin Ablative Absolut*. 

Eviky student of Latin needs to know something of the ab- 
lativt absolute. 

The Latin ablative absolute is employed in the following dif- 
ferent, ways: 

1. To express the time of the action or event in the leading 
clause; as, 

'Pythagoras, Tarquinio Superbo regnante, in Italiam venit,' 
Tarquinius Superbus reigning, or when Tarquinius Superbua 
reigned, Pythagoras came into Italy. 

' Caesar, Giillia relicta, Romam rcdiit,' Cassar, Gaul being left, 
or when he had left Gaul, returned to Rome. 

' Aeneas, Troja a Graecis expugnata, in Italiam venit,' ^tineas, 
Troy being taken by the Greeks, or after Troy had been taken 
by the Greeks, came into Italy. 

Aa the ablative absolute strictly denotes the continuance or 
completion of an action or event in the leading clause, the above 
is its simplest and most natural import 
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The use of the ablative in thia construction is easily explained, 
•specially as the ablative by itself, u a substitute for the locative 
case, sometimes denotes time; comp. 'die quinto deeessit.' 

The other uses of the ablative absolute are regarded by modern 
philologists as gerundive, or partaking of the nature of the 
gerund. 

2. To express a condition of the loading clause ; as, 

' Qnaenna sollicitudo vezaret impios, sublato suppliciomm 
jaetu V the fear of punishment being taken away, or if the fear 
of punishment were taken away, what anxiety would ever dis- 
turb the wicked 1 

The ablative by itself also denotes the state or condition ; 
comp. 'pace,' 'belie' 

3. To express a concession affecting the leading clause ; as, 

* Perditia omnibus rebus, tamen virtus se sustentare posset,* 
all things else being destroyed, or though all things else were 
destroyed, yet virtue could sustain herself. 

A concession is nearly allied to a condition ; comp. Lat ' etai,' 
although, with 'si,' if. 

4. To express a restriction affecting the leading clause; as, 

' Nihil potest evenire, nisi causa anteeedente,' a cause not pre- 
ceding, or unless a cause precede, nothing can take place. 

A restriction is merely a negative condition. 

6. To express the cause affecting the leading clause; as, 

' Lupus, stimulante fame, captat ovile,' the wolf, hunger incit- 
ing, or because hunger incites, seeks the fold. 

The ablative by itself, as the proper ablative, also denotes the 
cause; comp. 'aeger vulneribus.' 

6. To express the mode or manner of the leading clause ; as, 

' Hostes, terrors percusso, occisi sunt,' the enemies, terror be- 
ing impressed on them, or being struck with terror, were slain. 

The ablative by itself, used lor the modal case, denotes the 
mode or manner; comp. ' vi aut fraude.' 



1. The ground or reason for employing the ablative in this 
construction in Latin has been explained above. 

2. This construction is called the ablative abtolv U, because the 
noun or subject to which the participle refers is found in its own 
clause, and is not to be sought for elsewhere. 

Digifoert 1„ GoOglc 
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3. The general object of this construction is to exhibit the 
logical relations of thoughts, not simply the grammatical rela- 
tion of ideas to each other. The leading proposition is modified 
by a full thought in the form of an idea. 

4. This construction expresses the adverbial objective rela- 
tions, or those objective relations which are not directly com- 
plementary. 

6. The nse of the ablative absolute contributes to the com- 
pactness and unity of the whole thought; the use of the cor- 
responding subordinate clause, by expressing the exact logical 
or grammatical relations, gives importance to the clause itself. 
The subordinate clause may sometimes be preferred also for the 
sake of euphony or the rhythmical form of the sentence. 

6. This construction may be regarded as an abridged form of 
expression, making the transition from the simple to the com- 
pound sentence ; or as a sentence subjected to internal inflection. 

7. The Latin ablative absolute may be expressed in English 
by the nominative absolute ; but much more elegantly by a sub- 
ordinate clause, introduced by its appropriate particle, as in the 
examples above. But it is not resolvable into a mere relative 
proposition nor into a final proposition. 

8. The English nominative absolute occurs occasionally in 
King James' Version of the Bible. 

Dec, 1846. 



Akt. XXXTT. — The Infinitive Mode in English. 

The simple or proper infinitive mode, although formerly of 
very extensive use, is now of rare occurrence in English. Its . 
place has been usurped for the most part by the infinitive with 
to prefixed, which was formerly a dative case of the proper in- 
finitive, and is now called by modern philologists a tupine. I 
propose to exhibit the original meanings of the simple or proper 
infinitive, and thus show how far its place has been superseded 
by other forms. 

1. The simple infinitive, aa the nomea verhi, or the simple 
expression of the verbal idea in an abstract form, was formerly 
used with a finite verb, primarily to denote the subject or nom- 
inative in a sentence. So in Latin, ' mentiri est turpe,' to lie is 
base ; and in Anglo-Saxon, ' thus unc gedafnath ealle rihtwis- 
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nessc gefyllan? thus it becometh us to fulfill all righteousness, 
Matt. 3 : 15. But this usage does not exist in modern English. 
Ita place has been supplanted either by the supine ; as, 'to lie 
is base;' or by the verbal noun in tng; as, ' lying is never 
justifiable.' 

2. The simple infinitive was also used to denote the imme- 
diate object after an active verb, as the accusative case of the 
neuter gender does not ordinarily differ from the nominative. 
So in Latin, 'cupio discere,' I desire to learn ; and in Anglo- 
Saxon, Matt 12:38. But this usage has also been supplanted 
fay the supine, except after the verbs do, shall, will, may, can, 
mutt, dare, need ; which have become mere auxiliaries of mode 
or tense. Such verbs, expressing mere modality or time, no 
longer express action like other verbs. The infinitive which 
follows them has the same subject with the auxiliary verb, but 
cannot be interchanged, as after other verbs, for a subordinate 
proposition. This infinitive virtually expresses the predicate of 
the proposition, and the auxiliary receives into itself the indi- 
cations of number and time. 

3. The simple infinitive was also used to denote the second 
object after a factitive verb. This is now restricted in English 
to the verbs, bid, kelp, make, let. Why these verbs have been 
excepted from the fate of other factitive verbs, does not appear. 

4. The simple infinitive has been used, and continues to be 
used after the verbs see, hear, feel, where we should expect a 
participle, which indeed appears to be the proper form. So in 
Anglo-Saxon and in English, Luke 24 : 39, ' As ye see me have? 
for 'As ye see me having,' as in the Greek. So 'he has his 
sword hang on his side,' for 'he has his sword hanging on his 
aide.' The supine, or infinitive with to, is not used in this sense. 

March, 1846. 



Abt. TTYTTT. — The Supine, or the Infinitive Mode with to. 

The infinitive mode, as it now stands in English, is the dative 
ease of the ancient infinitive, and is formed from the ancient 
infinitive by prefixing the preposition to. As this point is not 
fully understood by all, I propose to illustrate it by a scientifio 
arrangement of the different uses of the modern infinitive, H 
they may be supposed to bare arisen. 
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1. To express the final cause, that is, the end or object for 
which anything is dose. This is its original and primary im- 

Et, arising from the natural force of the preposition to. That 
tt. 2 : 18, ' For Herod will seek the young child to destroy 
him.' Matt 11:7, 'What went ye out into the wilderness to 
tee?' This is its appropriate meaning in Mcso-Gothic and 
Anglo-Saxon. 

2. It is used to express the second object after a factitive 
verb, which is nearly allied to the preceding infinitive of pur- 
pose ; as, ' I exhorted him to do it ;' ' he made Israel to sin.' 

3. To express the direct object or complement after a verb ; 
as, 'he desires to learn;' Is. 7 : 15, 'That he may know to re- 
fute the evil.' This is a greater departure from the primary 
meaning, but still somewhat of its force remains. 

4. To express the nominative, whether subject or predicate ; 
as, Fbil. 1 : 21, 'To me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.' 
Prov. 14 : 8, 'The wisdom of the prudent is to undertUmd his 
way.' l'rov. 18 : 5, 'It is not good la accept the person of the 
wicked.' This use can be ascribed only to a certain lawlessness 
in language. It is comparatively modern, 

5. It is used after other parts of speech which convey the 
import of the verb ; as, ' desiring to leant,' ' desirous to learn,' 
' the desire to learn' 

6. It is joined to a noun or subject to express an attributive 
relation ; as, ' a house to let,' ' a letter to be written,' ' a task to 
perform.' These are equivalent to and may be expressed in 
other languages by participles. 

7. The preposition to thus used with an infinitive often de- 
notes necessity or possibility ; as, ' I have to lament,' ' I have to 
vork hard,' ' I have much to write.' This arises from the force 
of the preposition to, as given above. 

Oct 1845. 



Abt. XX XIV. — Thb Accr/8*Tm ahd IuFnurrvB or Sdpibb. 

1. Thews is another use of the participial which deserves at- 
tention, namely, the construction of the accusative and infinitive 
or supine. This construction occurs particularly, when the sub- 
ject of the activity implied in the infinitive differs from the sub- 
ject of the leading verb, Comp. the case absolute, Art. TtyXT , 
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2. The accusative with an infinitive occurs very frequently in 
Greek and Latin, and occupies considerable space is our classic 
grammars. It is more rare in English and some modem lan- 
guages. This is owing to the progressive logical development 
of language, 

3. This construction has occasioned much difficulty and some 
diversity of opinion among grammarians, bat is now thought to 
be capable, of a ready solution. 

(1.) As the accusative with the infinitive interchanges in 
German and English with a subordinate or dependent proposi- 
tion, the older grammarians naturally regarded this construction 
as merely a substitute for a subordinate proposition. But they 
overlooked the fact that the subordinate proposition in this case 
stood itself m the objective relation to the leading verb, which 
was transitive and had no other object dependent upon it. 

(2.) The general dependence of this construction on the lead- 
ing verb bemg admitted, it was for a long time a matter of 
debate, whether the infinitive depended on the accusative, or 
the accusative by attraction on the infinitive. But both parties 
in this discussion went astray. 

(3.) W. Wachsmuth, in a monograph on this subject, (Hal, 
Sax. 1815.) ascribes the origin of this construction to die con- 
traction or abridgment of two distinct propositions. But this 
explanation is confused or obscure. 

(4.) In later times the theory has been adopted by many 
— : — ., fl^ t^ accusative and infinitive constitute a 



double object, a direct and an indirect, each alike depending 
on the leading verb of the sentence. So A. Crosby ana others. 
This is an approximation to the truth. , , 

(5.) The doctrine now held by the more judicious gramma-, 
riant is this, that the accusative with the infinitive is the appro- 
priate form for the logical factitive relation. As the logical 
factitive (see supra, p. 74, 75.) expresses an adjudged or inferred. 
effect, and is resolvable into a proposition, the infinitive, as 
involving the idea of a predicate without the predication, is 
adapted in its own nature to express this factitive. But the 
noun and the infinitive, though equally dependent on the lead- 
ing or principal verb, constitute an apposition, which in this 
case is predicative, not attributive. 

This construction, however, is sometimes used to express the 
real and the moral factitive ; as, 'thou makest me to laugh;' 
1 milium abire jussiL' 

9 
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4. This construction is found in Greek and Latin not only 
after verba tetttiendi tt deelarandi, etc but alto after phrases 
which, tro equivalent to such verbs ; a*, ' ad salutem avium 
vavmtai mot (&jef constat,' a logical factitive ; ' neceaee est tem- 
per beatutn ewe tapientemj a real factitive ; 'vktoran parcen 
victi* aequum est,' a moral faotitive. 

5, Weissenbom makes a very proper distinction between tb* 
two propositions ; puto Cajum gratvtn, ' I think Cains a grate- 
fill person,' where only the mat accusative is the passive object, 
a»d gratwn, ' a grateful person,' it properly the result of the 
activity implied in the verb pvto, and Cajum gratvm mm jowto, 
'I think Caius to be grateful,' where both Cfejiwi* and grotum 
tm 'the rise of gratitude' are passive objects after puto. 

ft, XbVi construction is much restrieted in tits Teutonic dhv 
lecte. Its use in English has probably been encouraged and 
promoted by the study of the Latin and Greek daisies at school. 

1, 3t wight to bo observed here that in English the nee of 
tike simple, infinitive is very rare; as, 'John bade Asm dtpmttf 
twt the infinitive with to, i. e, the supine, is more common ; as, 
' I advised Mm to go.' 

& Out thai infinitive form which wa have thus far examined 
das* not cover the whole ground of the infinitive and sapme, as 
vMi shall soo by the next article. 

Nov. 1855. 



Am. XXSY. — Thb Subbtastivk Participial ik ma, 

1. Bxemxs the ordinary infinitive, or substantive participial, 
which is formed from the ancient infinitive by dropping tha 
infinitive termination an or en, there is another substantive par- 
ticipial, which is formed from the seme ancient infinitive by 

' strengthening the termination. Thus from the Meso-Qotb*c 
bdirah, ' to bear,' we have bear (whence to bear) and bearing, 

2. The legitimate functions of this substantive participial in 
km it is difficult to state with exactness. It seems to be prop- 
erly used in certain cases, particularly after prepositions, where 
fho supine with to is inappropriate. 

Thus 'I am weary of bearing tbem,' not 4 I am weary to bear 
them,' (as in Is. 1 : H.) tits preposition to not being adapted to 
express the relation between weary and bear. 
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'Time are the four spirits of the heavens, which go forth 
from standing before the Lord of all the earth,' Zech. 6 : S. not 

' which go forth to stand before the Lord of all the earth,' for 

this would giro a directly opposite meaning. 

1 This by no means hinders the book from bring a useful «*«,' 

not ' this by no means hinders the book to be a useful on*.' 
'To prevent wfron* rashly engaging in arduous or dangerous 

enterprises.' 

' She was engaged in reading Plato.' 

' By ettablithing good laws, we secure our peace.' 

3. This form in ing has been thought by tome a irtta or 

proper infinitive, but the infinitive with to occupies that pinna 

already. It is rather a supine, or oblique case of the infinii*v*L 

It a only by a doubtful extension of the use of the form in ing 

that it becomes a proper infinitive ; tee infra. 



4, This substantive participial in ing has been confounded by 
nost grammarians with the adjective participial in wiy. But 
these pftrticipials have a distinct origin, as wifl be shown in the 



next article. 

6. The substantive participial in ing, as such, teems to admit 
neither an article, nor an adjective, nor a genitive to precede- it ; 
but if the form in ing be preceded by an article, or by as adjeo- 
tire, or by a genitive, it then becomes sn abstract verbal noun, 
no longer governing an accusative directly, but hating tin 
construction of other verbal-nouns. It ia no longer a p^per 
participial. 

0. The principle aimed at by the old grammarians in their 
statements was probably this : the form in ing, while having 
the reetion of a verb, may be modified by an adverb, but not 
by an article or an attributive ; and white having the construe- 
tion of a noun, may be modified by an article or an attributive, 
but not by an adverb. This is accordant with the principle* of 
Becker. 

Thus this abstract verbal noun takes an adjective instead of 
an adverb ; as, ' useful for the cltar understanding of the word of 
God ;' comp. ' useful for clearly understanding the word of God.' 

■7. There is often an ambiguity in the use of the verbal noun; 
as, ' in the hearing of the philosopher ;' ' in the preaching of 
Christ ;' the periphrastic genitive being the genitive either of 
the subject or of the object. The ambiguity ia removed in the 
first example by substituting 'in the philceopher's bearing,' or 
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'in hearing the philosopher ;' and in the second example by 
substituting ' in Christ's preaching,' or ' in preaching Christ,' M 
the sense may require. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the judicious Crombie should 
■peak of an active meaning of the form in trig, in the phrase, 
'in the philosopher's hearing,' and a passive one in the phrase 
' in hearing the philosopher ;' whereas the word hearing is equal- 
ly active in both phrases. For the phrase 'in hearing the phi- 
losopher' is to he resolved grammatically into 'in ones hearing 
the philosopher,' and not into ' in the philosopher's being heard? 

8. This verbal noun, although it expresses action, expresses 
action more abstractly, or with less reference to time. Comp. 
Madvig on the distinction between agere and actio in Latin. 

9. The abstract verbal noon, like any other noun, may be 
employed as the subject nominative, the predicate nominative^ 
or the passive object, as occasion may require ; as, 

' The wort/tipping of idoh is forbidden ;' ' covetonsneas is a 
worshipping of idols ;' ' we regard the worshipping of idol* aa 
sin;' as well as 'in the worshipping o/idoU there is lit;' 'such 
worshipping of idols; 1 'their worshipping of idols.' 

' The sailing of ships in winter is dangerous ;' ' he thought 
the sailing of skips in winter dangerous.' 

10. When verbals is ing denote an exercise or employment, 
rather than simple action, they are used freely in any situation, 
without an article, adjective, or genitive ; as, 

' I like writing.' 

'He supposed, with them, that affirming and denying were 
operations of the mind.' 

' Not rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing, or striking 
for striking, or cursing for cursing? 

The nouns thus used are reading, writing, spelling, parsing, 
ciphering, surveying, drawing, and many others. 

11. When verbals in ing, by the figure metonymy, denote 
resultant states or concrete existences, they are employed of 
course, aa other concrete nouns, with or without the article, aa 
occasion may require. They are also capable of a plural ; aa, 
writings, burnt-offerings; and that without entirely losing their 
abstract character ; as, sighings, buffeting*, proceedings. 

12. Aa the substantive participial in mg has the hiving force 
of a nomen actionis, which verbals of Latin origin have not, 
the common mind is disposed to use it on all occasions where 
such a noon is wanted. Thus 
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(1.) Thwe fa * strong tendency in popular language to em- 
ploy the substantive participial in ing as a simple infinitive or 
subject nominative in tie sentence ; as, 

• j&wiiing such disturbance is unlawful.' 

1 Rightly understanding a sentence depends very much on 8. 
knowledge of its grammatical construction.' 
1 Net Attending to this rule is die cause of a very cemmdn error.* 

* It finds that acting thus would gratify one passion ; not act- 
ing, or acting otherwise, would gratify another, Campbell. 

(S.) There » a strong tendency in popular language to eta- 
ploy the substantive participial in ing as a simple infinitive of 
predicate nominative ; as, 

' Another fault is allowing it to supersede the nee of a point.' 

' This was in bat converting the deposit to his own use.' 

' If the ease stand thus, 'tis dangerous drinking.' Collier. 

' It will be but ill venturing thy soul upon that.' Banyan. 

(3.) Then is ft strong tendency in popular language to em- 
ploy the mibst«uOVe participial in % m » simple infinitive Ot 
passive object, after the leading" verb in the sentence: as, 

*I intend doing it.' 

'I remember mating him.' 

*8h» regrets not having read it.' 

'One abhors being in debt.' Blair. 

' Polite is employed to signify their being highly civilized! 
Blair. 

(4.) There is) a strong tendency in popular language to em- 
ploy the substantive participial w ing, even with a genitive 
Boas or pronoun ; as, 

'8moe the days of Samson, there has been no instance of I 
www's aocornpiirhing a task so stupendous.' 

'My going will depend on my/a(Aer's giving his consent* 

But all these examples are disapproved of by Mr. Goold 
Brown, the Grammarian, who has examined them with great 
thoroughness and ability; see his Grammar of Grammar*, 
New York, 1851. 8vo. It is doubtful, however, whether any 
authority can stem the current of this usage. 

13. There has been a strong tendency, which is now greatly 
diminished, to employ forms in ing with the rection of a verb, 
even when preceded by an article ; as, 

' Tht mixing them makes a miserable jumble of truth and 
fiction.' 

9* 
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'It is the giving different natnet to the same object.' 
' When we have in view lite erecting a column.' 
'The same objection lies against the tmplw/ing ttatuts? 
Such language is found in Lord Koines, Sheridan, II. Tooke, 
Dr. B. Webster, etc^ but will, at the present day, be opproved 
by no one. 

14. There is evidently in some cases a broad difference be- 
tween the accusative of a noun used before a participle, and 
the genitive of a noun used before a verbal noun ; as, ' he felt 
his strength declining,' and 'he was sensible of his strength' t 
declining? 



Art. XXXVL — Okioih or the English Forms ik ino. 

Wkitbrs on English Grammar universally, bo far as I am 
acquainted, regard the termination of the present active partici- 
ple in ing and that of the substantive participial, which is ex- 
pressed by the same letters, as radically and identically the same. 
Hence they have made frequent statements in respect to those 
forms of words, which on any other supposition would appear 
highly absurd. But in my apprehension, these suffixes have no 
necessary connection. They are radically independent of each 
other, and have an entirely distinct origin. Their resemblance 
in sound and orthography is to be ascribed to pure accident, or 
a certain freak in language. This proposition may be proved 
by tracing the origin of each. 

The source of the present active participle may be easily 
shown. Its parentage is dear and undoubted. Its heraldry is 
ancient and honorable. No princely family in Europe can boast 
equal antiquity. 

Sanak. bhar-ant, (whence nomin. bhar-an, accus. bhar-antam t ) 
bearing. 

Zend bar-ant, (whence nomin. bar-am, accus. bar-entem,) 
bearing. 

Pera. purs-an and purs-endtk, anting. 

Greek ipitjoir, (whence accus. tpiiprja,) bearing. 

Lat ferens, (whence accus. ferentem^ bearing. 

Gofh. \ ^* r " <MM i (whence accus. bair-andana,) bearing. 
' \ bimi-ana, (whence accus. bind-andana,) bearing. 

Old. Germ. pinUanUr, binding. 

Old Sax. bind-cmd, binding. 
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Anglo -Sax. bmd-emU, binding. 
Old None, bind-andi, binding. 
Genu, bind-end, binding. 
Dutch, bind-ende, binding. 

Old Eng. doand, 'doing? criande, 'crying;' lepande, 'leap- 
rmrO linaad, 'living,' in Chaucer; glittetand, 'glittering,' in 



Mod. Eng. bearing, binding, doing, glittering. 

Thus the participle or adjective participial has an unbroken 
succession as to form and meaning from the early Sanskrit 
down to the last step, scilicet, the English, when the forms 
doand and doing, livand and living, have by an unaccountable 
freak of language been confounded. 

The substantive participial or verbal noun in ing is radically 
distinct from the participle or adjective participial having the 
same termination, as is easily shown from the original languages. 

Goth, infill, bairan, to bear ; bindan, to bind. 

Old Germ, keil-unga, a healing ; ptfind-unga, a finding. 

Old Sax. eigl-ing, a sealing. 

Anglo-Sax. clcene-UTig, a cleansing ; brec-ung, a breaking. 

Old None, horm-ung, a grieving ; bind-ing, a binding. 

Mid. Genu, warn-unge, a warning. 

Germ, halt-ung, a holding; send-ung, a sending. 

Dutch, baar-inge, a bearing ; kouding, a holding. 

Eng. a bear-ing; a bmd-ing; a kold-ing; a tend-ing. 

Thus the substantive participial goes back to the Gothic in- 
finitive ; whence arises its meaning and construction. 



Art. XYxvTT — SrsTAoncAL Rules. 

Syntax, besides explaining the syntactical combinations, or 
the constituent parts of a proposition, treats also of the different 
processes which, by exhibiting the relation of the words to each 
other, develop the meaning of the sentence. 

These processes are concord or agreement, rection or govern- 
ment, and collocation. 

Concord or agreement is the correspondence of one word 
with another in gender, number, case, or person. See Art. 
XXX VIII. where this subject is illustrated from the Latin 
language. 
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Rtttion or government is when one word requires mother to 
be put in a certain case or mode ; which, however, always de- 
pends on the significance See Art. XXXIX. when this sub- 
ject is illustrated from the English language. 

GoUotutian is the arrangement or position of words in a sen- 
tence. See Art XL. where this subject is illustrated from 
various languages. 

The rules of syntax, in our common grammars, are embraced 
voder these three heads. They are distinct from each other, 
and exhaust the subject. 

Collocation, however, includes also punctuation. And eoUo- 
«atia» and punctuation together accord with, or rather repre- 
sent, the pauses and various intonations is spoken language. 

TJninflected languages hare no agreement, and very little 
government They depend almost solely on collocation. 

Hot. 1805. 



Abt. XXXVIII. — Co if cord on Aghkemest. 

Concord or agreement is the correspondence of one Word 
with another in gender, number, case, or person. 

The grammatical concords were formerly regarded as of suffi- 
cient importance to merit a distinct consideration by themselves. 
But in some of our latest grammars the rules of concord have 
been so intermingled with the rules of government aa to occa- 
sion not a little confusion. A philosophic explanation of the 
several concords may not be without its use. 

1. Concord of a Verb with it* Nominative. 
As the verb does not in its own nature involve number, gen- 
der, or person, but has admitted into itself inflections for them, 
on account of its relation to the nominative or subject, it must, 
in order to express such relation, agree with its nominative in 
all these respects ; as, tnulUr amata est, the woman was loved. 

2. Concord of an Adjective with a Substantive. 

As the adjective is inflected by number, gender, and case, in 
order to show its relation to the substantive which it modifies, 
it must agree with such substantive in these respects; as, 
mvlier bona, a good woman. 
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3. Concord of a Substantive with a Substantive. 

Two substantives, expressing independent existences, but 
standing in the like relation, axe put in the same' case; and if 
the annexed substantive is varied by gender, also in the same 
gender ; as, philosophia magistra vitae, philosophy the mistreat 
of life. 

4. Concord <(f a Pronoun with its Antecedent. 

A pronoun, whether relative or other pronoun, if ft be varied 
by gender, number, or person, agrees witn die noun to which it 
refers in tfaese particulars, but its oasfl depends on the construc- 
tion of the clause to which the pronoun belongs ; as, purr qui 
legit, the boy who reads. 

Qcmau. Bami oh the Foum Oonooans. 

1. A collective noun or pronoun, or noun of multitude, as 
being virtually a plural, may be construed as such ; as, pari 
epulis onerant mensas, part load the tables with dainties. 

2. Two or more substantives singular, connected by a copu- 
lative conjunction, or by the preposition cum, forming virtually 
ft plural, may be construed as such ; as, grammatiea quondam 
ac musics junctae fuerunt, grammar and music were formerly 
joined. 

3. Where different genders are concerned, the masculine 
takes the lead of the feminine or neuter ; as pater mihi et mater 
rnortui sunt, my father and mother are dead ; tempos vitae ma- 
gister est, time is the master of life. 

4. The neuter gender, as being the most comprehensive, is 
employed in adjectives, 

(l.) When used in the most general sense ; as, labor vinctt 
omnia, labor overcomes all things. 

(2.) When referring to an indeclinable word, or to a clause ; 
as, vaeare culpa est suave, to be free from blame is pleasant 

(3.) When referring to a noun, but without regard to its gen- 
der ; as, triste lupus stabulis, the wolf is a destructive thing to 
the stalls. 

(4.) When referring to things without life, but of different 

S aiders or numbers ; as, labor voluptasque ditsimilia naturi, 
bor and pleasure are naturally unlike. 

5. Substantives of the neuter gender, when they denote per- 
sons, sometimes have adjectives agreeing with them hi the maa- 
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euline by a eonttmctio ad hmnn ; aft, capita aMfteratitmit cam' 
tunt, the heads of the conspiracy were alain. 

6. When a compound subject is made up of nominatives of 
different persons, the verb agrees with the first person rather 
than with the second, and with the second rather than with the 
third ; as, si tu el TuMawdetii, ego tt Outro valcmus, if you 
and Tullia are well, I and Cicero are well ; haec negvt ego tuque 
tufeeinms, neither I nor you have done these things. 

7. The following are cases of attraction, 

(1.) Where the verb agrees with the predicate instead of the 
subject in number ; as, amaatium trae amorii iniegratio ett, the 
anger of lovers is a renewal of love. 

(2.) Where the verb agrees with the noun in apposition in- 
stead of the first noun ; as, Vohinii, oppidum Tuteonun, etm- 
crematum eat, Volsinii, a town of the Toucans, was consumed 
by fire. Here is also a txmitrvctio ad senium. 

(3.) Where the relative pronoun agrees with a following noun 
instead of its antecedent ; as, Thebae, quod eat caput, Thebes, 
which is the capital. 

Aug. 1844. 

It was easy to conjecture that concord In its origin was a 
chiming of similar final sounds ; as, dominus bonus, domina 
bono, regnvm bonum. And this conjecture is now confirmed 
by the analogous fact, that, in the South- African dialects con- 
cord has arisen from alliteration, or a chiming of initial sounds. 
Thus in Swabere, one of these dialects, fttu iidogo, negotwM* 
parvum, plur, witu widogo, negotia parva ; miti mtdogo nwtatu, 
tret tenust srboret. 

Nov. 1855. 



Am. XXXIX. — KiCTiOR ob Govsummrr. 

This topic includes the government of verbs, the government 
of adjectives, and the government of particles. This last, how- 
ever, falls under compound sentences. 
Nov. 1865. 

L Government of Verba in English. 
. „ress made in grami 
hlbitioa of this topio desirable. 



The progress made in grammatical science makes a new ex- 
l '"- of this tt ' ' ' ■■ 
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1. Subjective verbs, as their Meaning is complete in them- 
selves, require no complementary object; as 'John deep*;'' 
'Henry Hands.' They admit freely, however, like other verbs, 
supplementary or incidental objects. 

2. Objective verbs, in order to develop their full meaning, 
|utre a complementary object after them. Thus 
[1.) Some objective verbs, in order to develop their full 

meaning, require an accutative object, i. e. an object merely 
passive; as, 'they eat bread;' 'God created the world.' This 
is expressed in English by the objective case. 

(2.) Some objective verbs, for the same reason, require a da- 
tive object, i. e. a persona] object, also reciprocating the action 
of the subject, and interested therein ; as, ' they yielded to the 
enemy ;' ' he gave the book to John.' This is usually expressed 
in English by means of the preposition to at for. 

(3 .) Some objective verbs, for the same reason, require a gen- 
itive object, i. e. a real object, also acting on the subject, and 
calling out his activity; as, 'he repents of Am folly;' 'he is 
ashamed of hie conduct.' This is usually expressed in English 
by means of the preposition of or from. 

(4,) Some objective verbs, for the same reason, require a/«- 
tUive object, i. e. an object produced by the action of the verb 
on the accusative or merely passive object ; as, * they chose him 
Ung;' 'he was thought a tyrant.' This is usually expressed 
in English by a noun in apposition. 

Some verbs have two of these objects at the same time; as, 
'he gave the loot to kim;' 'they appointed him chairman.' 

These are supposed to be all the complementary or necessary 
objects. 

3. Verbs, whether subjective or objective, admit without dis- 
crimination all the supplementary or incidental objects. Thus 

(1 .) Any verb admits an object of locality ; as, ' the ball rolls 
ow the ground ;' 'they wounded him in the etreet' 

(2.) Any verb admits the object of time ; as, ' he died m (A* 
winter;' ' they summoned him yesterday.' 

(3.) Any verb admits the object of manner; as, 'he lived 
happily ;' 'he wrote the letter quickly? 

(4.) Any verb admits the causal object; as, 'he died from 
pouon;' 'he shunned them from, fear.' 

The same verb may admit several or even all of these sup- 
plementary objects ; as, 'in the morning the enemy was quickly 
driven from the fel4 by our guns,' 
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The varieties of these supplementary objects are almost end- 
less. 

The same external form is often used to express very differ- 
ent objects; as, 'he fought for kit king,' with a dative object; 
■ he contended for the prize] with a genitive object ; ' he was 
taken for a rogue,' with a factitive object; ' I contended for an 
hour,' with a supplementary object of time. 

Jan. 1851. 

II. Government of Adjective* in English. 

The government of adjectives may be treated in a manner 
analogous to that of the government of verbs. 

Adjectives, like verbs, are either subjective or objective. 

1. Subjective adjectives, as their meaning is complete in 
themselves, require no complementary object ; as, ' white ;' 
1 round ;' ' awake.' They admit freely, however, like other ad- 
jective, supplementary or incidental objects. 

2. Objective adjectives, in order to develop their full mean- 
ing, require a complementary object to accompany them ; as, 
'a A«ort-rending sight;' 'he was useful to kit country;'' 'be 
was desirous ofpraist;' ' mistaken for an honest man.' Thus 

(1.) Some objective adjectives, in order to develop their full 
■ meaning, require a merely passive object. This happens, how- 
ever, only in compound words;. as, 'a soul-stirring event ;' 'a 
arart-rending sight.' 

(2.) Some objective adjectives, in order to develop their fall 
meaning, require after them a dative object, i. e. a personal ob- 
ject, interested in and reciprocating the action of the subject 
noun. This object is expressed in English by means of the 
preposition to or for (the usual representatives of the ancient 
dative) ; also by towards, against, etc as, 'good to Israel;' 
'useful for man;' 'pious towards God;' 'offended against hie 
servant.' After the adjectives lite and Mar, it is expressed by 
a simple objective case ; as, 'like God;' 'near hisfnend' 

(3.) Some objective adjectives, in order to develop their full 
meaning, require after them a genitive object, i. e. a real object, 
also acting on the subject, and culling out his activity. This 
object is expressed in English by means of the 'preposition of 
or from (the usual representatives of the ancient genitive) ; also 
by about, at,for, in, on, over, to, upon, with; as, 'ashamed of 
his conduct;' 'free from crime;' 'uneasy about hit child;' 'dis- 
gusted at the deed;' 'sorry for hie fault;' 'joyful mi aur God;' 
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'dependent on Atm;' 'victorious over the enemy;'' 'accustomed 
to the habit; 1 'relying «p<w Am word;' 'pleased with the task.' 
After the adjective worth, it is expressed by a simple objective 
case; as, 'it was worth the price? 

(4.) Some objective adjectives, in order to develop their foil 
meaning, require after them a factitive object, i. e. an object 
produced by and resulting from the action expressed by the 
adjective. This object is usually expressed in English by a 
noun in apposition ; also by means of the preposition for or 
into; as, 'taken prisoner;' 'mistaken for an foment man;' 
'changed into wine.' 

Some adjectives have after them two complementary objects 
at the same time ; as, 'patient offatigv-e for Mi friend;' 'fight- 
ing/or liberty against the enemy;' 'devoted to death, for Aw 
country.' 

These are supposed to be all the complementary or necessary: 
objects. 

3. Adjectives, whether subjective or objective, admit withy- 
out discrimination alt the supplementary or incidental objeots. 
Thus 

(1.) Any adjective admits an object of locality; as, 'studio** 
at tekoot;' 'ashamed of his conduct at home.' 

(2.) Any adjective admits an object of tune; as, 'indolent 
tn summer;' ' toiling all day for money.' 

(8.) Any adjective admits an object of manner; as, 'danytr* 
ouely sick ;' ' zealouely striving for glory.' 

(4.) Any adjective admits an object of causality ; aa, ' aoo- 
aomical from necessity;' ' subject to his master from fear! 

The same adjective may admit several, or even all these sup- 
plementary objects at the same time ; as, ' he was, from obsti- 
nacy, busily engaged all day at Paris on his object.' 

These are all the classes of supplementary objects, but the 
subordinate varieties are without number. t 

The government of adjectives is usually passed over in silence 
in our common grammars ; yet it has some importance. Its 
place has been supplied in part, as in Hiley's English Grammar, 
and in Worcester's Dictionary, by tables of the construction of 
verbs and adjectives. The subject needs to be more fully 
labored. 

Feb. 1861. 

10 
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Art. XL. — Coiuxu.no ir. 

1. Besides Concord or Agreement and Rection or Govern- 
ment, Collocation or Arrangement is an important part of 
Syntax. 

2. By collocation ia intended tlie definite order in which the 
members of the proposition, or the members of the syntactical 
combination, follow each other. 

3. Concord and rection express the grammatical relations of 
the members of the syntactical combination ; bnt collocation 
or arrangement exhibits (1.) the unity of the proposition, or of 
the syntactical combination, by bringing together the members 
of the same ; and (2.) the subordination of one member of the 
syntactical combination to the other, by placing the leading 
member last, so that the stronger intonation may fall upon it 
Hie collocation and intonation thus affect the logical form of 
the thought or idea. 

4. Many encomiums have been passed by our best critics on 
a correct collocation. It adds a great charm to all language ; 
bet especially to writing, which has not the aid of the voice. 
It is the great secret of a clear and energetic style, to which, 
however, few folly attain. For it requires a practised- a* well 
as a discriminating mind to seize in continuous composition the 
correct relationship of all the words. 

6. The general principle of collocation in all languages is, 
that- the words most closely connected in thought should be 
brought nearest in location, in order that their relation to each 
other may appear. But this principle is too general to be of 
much practical utility. Besides it -does not decide which of 
two related words is to have the precedence. 

■. 6. To understand fully the true nature of collocation or ar- 
rangement, we are not to consider single words directly, but to 
take words in groups ; and that not at hap-hazard, but in ac- 
cordance with the syntactical combinations, which have been 
already explained. 

7. There is with grammarians a natural or logical order of 
the members of a sentence, according to which the modifying 
word follows the word modified, as if arranged thus : ' commu- 
nications evil corrupt manners good.' Here corrupt comes after 
communication*, i. e. the predicate follows the subject ; evil 
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cornea after communication*, and good after ma<iwi , <, L e. the 
attribute follows the substantive ; and maimers comes after cor- 
rupt, i. e. the object follows the verb. There is also a logical 
arrangement for the various kinds of attributes and for the vari- 
ous kinds of objects. 

8. There is perhaps no language which, follows the logical 
order altogether. Most languages deviate from it somewhat 
Thus the Hebrew deviates as to the arrangement of subject and 
predicate ; the English as to the arrangement of substantive 
and attribute ; and the Latin as to the arrangement of verb 
and object. 

9. Most languages, however, have a definite order of then- 
own, which is followed when no disturbing force, as emphasis, 
change of modality, etc intervenes. This appears to those 
speaking the language the natural order ; and any infringement 
of such order is readily and immediately perceived by them. 

10. The China* is an uninflected language. The following 
examples from Kemuaat's fframmaire Ckvnoix will exhibit the 
Chinese collocation : ' ehlng jtn,' sanctus homo ; ' wa\ng Mo 
chin' rex amat virtutem ; ' thian tcht mtng,' heaven of com- 
mand, i. e. command of heaven ; ' tteit hbn y&n li,' Confucius 
raro loquebatur lucrum. 

11. According to the normal or regular collocation in He- 
brew, the attribute follows the substantive, and the object fol- 
lows the verb; but the predicate precedes the subject; as, 
2tt hail!' 1 BDTl ?s a wise son gladdens the father, Frov. 10 : 1. 
D"Wli"T^? rTQTin tiTT^N ttltr T»»l and Jehovah God brought 
a deep sleep upon the man, Gee. 2 : 21'. 

The Hebrew, in deviating from the logical order, seem to have 
regarded the verbal idea as the leading one in the sentence. 

12. The leading principles of Greek collocation are as follows: 
(1.) The predicate follows the subject, the attribute the sub- 
stantive ; but the object goes before the verb. Thus tivdqov 
Ayad-tir xaipiois xalois note!, Matt 1 : 17. 

This deviation from the logical order gives compactness to 
the sentence. 

(2.) Attributes of different kinds are arranged before and 
after the substantive. Thus 6 t/tbt hiaiqo; aoifAs, meus amicus 

(3.) Objects of different kinds are arranged on the following 
plan ; at Bil^fit laity ttj fyi^G? '*' Ma^a^Btrt lotfj llit/eaf 
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«oUs irtxqmv, Hellenes ill o die in Marathons Perms bene 
vieerunt ; mp xaiSl ii SifiUe* dtihifu, puero libram do. 
The Greet in -collocation pays great attention to rhythm. 

13. The leading principles of Latin collocation correspond 
nearly with the Greek, and are as follows : 

(1.) The predicate follows the subject, the attribute follows 
the substantive ; but the object precedes the verb. Thus ' arbos 
bona fruotus bonos faeit,' Mat 7:17 Vulg. 

This deviation from the logical order has the same object as 
in Greek. 

(2.) The different attributes are arranged thus: 'column* 
teMa aurea erects est ;' ' naves longai triginta refeoit ;' ' hora 
mertit datinataf 'homo, grandaevut, ex Italia, Oaii pater, 
nuper mortaus est Alexandriae.' 

(8.) The different objects are arranged thus : the accusative 
before the verb, the dative before the accusative, the notation of 
time, place, cause, and means, before the dative ; as, ' Deus olim 
In monte legem populo parendam benigniter dedit.' 

The peculiarity of Latin collocation consists in its ooncirenity, 
as developed by the figures chiasmus and anaphora. 

Mxample of the chiasmus, ' Quam mnlta onim, quae nostri 
causa nunguam faceremus, faeimux causa amitorwH. 

Example of the anaphora, ' Ut non nequidqnam tantae virtu- 
tis homines judicari deberet ansos esse tramire laUminmm Jlv- 
men, asctmdere altiesknas rupee, tubire imgvisrimw* locum, 
quae faeilia ex difficiliimie animi magnitude ledegeraL' 

Jfaample of chiasmus and anaphora combined, Simon Ock- 
ley, vir orieutalibua Uteris eruditus sed parum a re familiari 
copiosus, ut 3araoenorum historiam scriberet, eontraxerat aes 
ahenum, quod quum dissolvere von poeeet, dat%» ft in cus- 
todiam.' 

14. The leading principles of German collocation are as 
'follows : 

(1.) The predicate follows the subject, and the object follows 
the verb or adjective ; but the attribute precedes the substantive. 

(2.) Attributes of different kinds are arranged thus: 'drey 
gute, ehrliebe Menachen ;' ' diese drey guten Leute ;' ' jene vier 
enten tapfera Manner,' those four first brave men. 

(3.) The different kinds of objects are arranged according to 
their logical worth ; viz. form-words are subordinated to no- 
tional words ; objects of the individual to objects of the kind ; 
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adverbial objects of time, place, and causality, to complementary 
objects ; dative or case-of the person to the case of the thing ; 
the accusative to the factitive ; all objects to the complementary 
local relation. * 

German collocation has tiro peculiarities : 

(1.) It distinguishes the subordinate proposition from the 
leading proposition by inverting the order of the parts of the 
predicate ; as, ' er ist gestorben;' ' lea weiss, dass er gestorben ist} 

(2.) It gives a compactness to the whole sentence, by placing 
the predicate in the leading proposition, and the verb itself in 
the subordinate proposition, at the dose of the sentence ; as, 
*der Vater hat dem Sonne dies Bnch geschenkt.' 

16. The leading principles of English collocation are as fol- 
lows : 

(1.) The predicate stands after the subject, the object after 
the verb, but the attribute stands before the noon ; as, 'evil 
communications corrupt good manner*.' 

(2.) Different attributes are arranged thus : ' Thee* my two 
learned friends.' 

(3.) Different objects maybe arranged thus: ' He gave an 
apple to him yesterday. 

16. Collocation in an English simple sentence may be con- 
sidered more minutely under the following heads i 1. subject 
and predicate ; 2. substantive and attribute ; 3. verb or adjec- 
tive and object ; 4. arrangement of various attributes ; 5. ar- 
rangement of various objects ; 6. arrangement of auxiliary and 
verb; 1. arrangement of proposition and object; 8. adverb. 

(1.) Subject and Predicate. — The predicate follows the sub- 
ject ; as, ' the horse runs.' This is the proper logical order. 

(2.) Substantive and Attribute. — The attribute precedes the 
substantive; as, 'good men.' This is contrary to the logical 
order. So whenever the attribute is a single word, and readily 
receives the stress of voice. But whenever the attribute is ex- 
tended so as not to receive the stress of voice, the logical order 
is restored; as, 'a mind conscious of right;' ' a wall three feet 
thick;' 'a woman, modest, sensible, and virtuous;' 'a being 
infinitely wise.' So in poetry ; 'to the isles Atlantic;' and in 
many technical terms ; as, ' heir presumptive ;' ' notary public! 

(3.) Verb or Adjective and Object. — The object follows the 
verb or adjective ; as, 'Alexander conquered Darius.' This is 
also the logical order. 
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J 4.) Attribute of diftrent kindt.—'niam follow, in 1 
in the Teutonic dialects generally, a- truly philosophic nils 
or principle ; as, ' these my two learned friends.' See Joel Cha- 
pin'i AnaL and Phitos. Gram. (1851.) p. 17* But the attri- 
butes seldom all precede ; as, * an old man, from Italy, Cairn' 
lather, deceased lately.' 

(&.) Object* of difermt land*.— The objects here seldom all 
follow the verb; as, 'yesterday, in the palace, the king volun- 
tarily relinquished the throne to his son.' 

(6.) The Auxiliary and Prr6.— The verb follows the auxil- 
iary, the auxiliary having bees originally a full verb, and fol- 
lowed byan infinitive ; as, * he will go' 

J 7.) Th* Preporititm and Complement. — The preposition pre- 
es, as its name imports ; as, ' to Boston.' In this way too, 
tb» preposition takes its natural place between the verb or ad- 
jective and the object. 

(8.) Adverb. — The adverbial object, when very abort, precedes 
tb» verb or adjective ; as, ' he wady refused ;' a very good man.' 
s the normal or regular collocation,, there is in most 
e a rhetorical and an euphonic collocation. 
have confined ourselves in this article to simple sentences, 
and to the normal collocation. This is important as lying at 
the foundation of all collocation. 
Nov. 1855. 



and 



Art. XLL — Compouhd Propositions. 

Han was not long satisfied with the utterance of detached 
simple propositions. He soou felt the need of expressing their 
mutual relation and connection. Hence in continuous discourse 
we often find two or more propositions bound together. In 
this way arises the compound proposition. 

1. A compound senteiu-e or proposition is the combination of 
two or more sentences or propositions into one ; and of course 
the union of two or more sentiments or thoughts into one com- 
pound sentiment or thought The single propositions, in refer- 
ence to the compound proposition, are called members or clause*. 

fi. As in the compound word, and in the syntactical combi- 
nation of ideas, the unity of idea is indicated by the oontinuity 
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of utterance and the intonation ; to in the compound propori* 
tkm the unity of thought is indicated by the mum means. 

The continuity of utterance in the compound proposition re- 
qnirea that the pauses within the proposition be shorter than 
uhjm which separate it from the preceding and following con- 
text 

The intonation of a compound sentence most he such as to 
give to one member of the same a logical prominence or pre- 
cedence orer the other. This affects merer*- the logical worth 
of the two members. 

Although the union of two propositions into one is indicated 
mainly by the intonation, the special relation of the members 
to each other is pointed ont by their import, position, and the 



3. Conjunctions serve to express the relation of propositions 
to each other ; but they perform this office leas perfectly than 
has been generally supposed. 

4. The perfect compound proposition is always bimembral ; 
but the copulative or imperfect compound may consist of any 
number of terms. 

However numerous may be the parts of which a perfect 
compound proposition consists, it may always be formed by re- 
peated combinations of two parts. There is no occasion for 
compounding three unlike members directly. 

5. When two propositions, each expressing distinct thoughts 
or sentiments, but not of the speaker, and not standing m a 
logical relation to each other, are so united into a single thought 
or sentiment, that one proposition, merely as an idea or notion, 
forms the complement of the other proposition, the former 
proposition is said to be subordinate to the latter, and this kind 
of union is called subordination. 

The logical relations of thoughts are causality and antithesis. 

6. When two or more propositions, each expressing distinct 
thoughts or sentiments of the speaker, and standing in a logi- 
cal relation to each other, are so united into a compound thought 
or sentiment, that each continues to be a thought or sentiment 
of the speaker, or to exist in a manner independent of the 
other, such propositions are said to be co-ordinate to each other, 
and mis kind of union is called co-ordination. 

1. The same proposition may be a leading proposition in 
reference to one proposition, and a subordinate proposition in 
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inference to another ; as, ' I respect the friend, who rebuke* me, 
when I do wrong.' Here ' who rebukes me,' ia subordinate to 
' I respect the friend,' and ' when I do wrong 1 is subordinate to 
'who rebukes me.' 

8. The same thought or sentiment, standing in a given logi- 
cal relation to another thought or sentiment, may oftentimes oa 
expressed either co-ordinately or subordinately, at the win" of 
the speaker; as, Marcus laudotur, nam hoetee vieit, 'Marcus k 
praised, for he conquered the enemies ;' and Marcus laudator, 
quia hostel vicit, ' Marcus ia praised, because he conquered the 
enemies.' In the former case the additional clause acquires 
importance, in the latter (he causality is made emphatic 

The distinction between Eng./or and because is essentially 
the same as that between Or. yit/ and #«, or that between Lai. 
mam and quia, or that between Germ, dean and weil. Thin 
distinction is sometimes overlooked; see Greene's Anal. p. 152. 

9, The external form of the composition is sometimes at vari- 
ance with its internal nature. Thus a co-ordinate thought may 
appear aa a subordinate idea, and a subordinate idea may be 
presented as a co-ordinate thought; as, 'be had just arrived, 
when he set off again,' for ' he set off again, when he had just 
arrived.' So Lat. ' lege bam toss literas, cum mihi epiatola af- 
fertur a Lepta.' But this construction must be regarded aa 
abnormal. 

Jan. 1856. 



AbT. TT.TT. S U BOBBIN AH VE CoMPOUSD PROPOSITIONS. 

1. The subordirtative or subordinating proposition has been 
explained in the preceding Article. 

2. The subordinate proposition stands in a grammatical re- 
lation to the leading proposition, i. e, it is a member or factor 
of some syntactical combination ; while co-ordinate propositions 
stand in a logical relation to each other. 

3. The subordinate ve proposition is not to be regarded aa a 
composition of already existing parts to a whole, but aa a de- 
velopment from the simple proposition. Thua 'one who lie* 
will ateal,' is developed from 'a liar will steal;' 'a soldier, who 
it cowardly, deserves contempt,' is developed from ' a cowardly 
aoldier deserves contempt;' 'an article which U good easily 
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finds one who will pttrthate ii,' is developed from ' a good ar- 
ticle easily finds a purchaser ;' 'whenever you will, 70a can 
prove (Aai your will it fret,' is developed from '«< any momeni 
you can prove the freedom of your mil! 

That is, a notional word, whether it denote a subject, attri- 
bute, or object, may be expanded into a proposition, and an 
idea expressed in the form of a thought. 

In this way the notional word returns to the form ont of 
which it originated. 

4. Subordinate propositions may be termed subjeet-proposi- 
(ton*, attribute-proposition*, or object-propositions, according as 
they represent a subject, attribute, or object Bat in practice 
it will be found more convenient to distribute them thus : 

(1.) Substantive proposition*, including subject-propositions 
and complementary object-propositions, 

!3.) Adjective proposition*, or attribute propositions. 
3.) Adverbial propotitions, or supplementary object-propo- 

■JtiOBB. 

6, Subordinate propositions are naturally developed from 
participials, (or from verbal substantives and adjectives having 
somewhat of the nature of participials,) and correspond to the 
three kinds of participials ; viz. substantive clauses or proposi- 
tions to the supines, adjective clauses to the participle, and ad- 
verbial clauses to the gerund. To these also correspond three 
species of subordinate conjunctions or conjunctives. 

6. This derivation of subordinative propositions from simple 
propositions seems to be confirmed by the fact, that the more 
ancient languages had participials, where the more modem have 
subordinate clauses. 

7. Subordinate propositions, as compared with the participi- 
als, oat of which they are developed, are more emphatic, and 
express definitely the time, mode, and particular relation to the 
main proposition, which the participials do not. 

8. The subordinate proposition sometimes has a different 
origin from that specified above. Thus it may arise (1.) from 
a quoted thought or sentiment ; as, ' my teacher told me, that 
these were planets;' (2.) from a quoted question; as, 'he asked 
me, where I wat born , and (3.) even from a thought or judg- 
ment of the speaker ; as, ' I have procured a new work, which 
pleases me much.' But in either case it is no longer a thought 
of the speaker, but merely an idea modifying the main propo- 
sition. These are spurious or abnormal subordinate propositions. 
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0. The subordinate proposition is usually introduced by * 
relative pronoira or particle, to which corresponds a demonstra- 
tive pronoun or particle, expressed or understood, in the leading 
proposition. The nature of the demonstrative pronoun or par- 
ticle determines the character of the subordinate proposition. 

10. An unemphatic or unimportant word cannot ho devel- 
oped into a proposition. 

11. Subordinate propositions are more necessary in written 
than in spoken language. 

12. The subordinate proposition may occupy three different 
positions: 

(1.) Before the leading proposition; as, ' if you vert here, 
you would think otherwise.' 

(2.) After the leading proposition; at, 'you would think 
otherwise, if you were here. 

(8.) Between the parts of the leading proposition; as, 'you, 
if you mere here, would think otherwise? 

13. The character of the subordinate proposition, (whether 
substantive, adjective, or adverbial,) depends not on the form 
of the relative, but on the form of the antecedent expressed or 
understood; as, 

' I do not know where ht it.' Subst. prop. 
'The place where he fell is marked by a monument. Adj. 
prop. 

'He died where he fell' Adv. prop, 
'I do not know tehen he died.' Subst prop. 
' I remember the day when he died.' Adj. prop. 
' I was absent when he died.' Adv. prop. 
Jan. 1856. 



Art. XLTH. — Sitbstantivr Propositions, 



1. Substantive proposition* are a species of subordinate prop- 
ositions. They are so called, because, in reference to the lead- 
ing proposition, they occupy the place, and follow the construc- 
tion of a substantive. 

3. We distinguish four varieties of this proposition, via. (1.) 
the proper or abstract substantive proposition ; (2.) the concrete 
substantive proposition ; (3.) the quoted thought or sentiment ; 
and (4.) the quoted interrogation. 
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3. The proper substantive proposition arises from a substan- 
tive participial, or a verbal substantive, developed to a proposi- 
tion, and connected with the main proposition by the particle 
thai. Thus from ' to make many boots' is developed the prop- 
osition ' that we should make many books ;' from ' the conge- 
lation of water by cold' is developed ' that water should congeal 
by cold ;' from ' the existence of God' is developed ' that God 
exists.' It expresses the abstract idea of an activity. 

4. This substantive proposition is employed, 

(1.) To denote the subject; as, 'that God exists, is demon- 
strable ;' ' it is a law of nature, that water should congeal by 
cold: 

(2.) To denote the immediate complement or passive object ; 
as, ' we believe Chat God exists.' ' He rejoices that we are free? 

(3.) To denote the second complement; as, 'the Bible 
teaches us that God is love.' 

(4.) To denote the attributive genitive ; as, ' the belief that 
God exists almost universally prevails.' 

The subject and the passive object differ only in their collo- 

6. The second variety of this proposition, expressing the con- 
crete idea of an existence, is derived immediately from an ad- 
jective proposition used substantively, and is connected with the 
leading proposition by the compound relatives, whoso, what, 
whatsoever or whatever, that, etc as, ' whoso loveth wisdom re- 

Cth his rather,' Prov. 29:3. 'I knew not what it woe, 1 2 
. 16 : 29. ' he tool: notice of what happened ;' ' whatsoever 
is right, I will give you ;' Matt. 20 : 4. ' handsome is that 
handsome does;' ' that thou doest, do quickly,' John 13 : 27. 

8. This substantive proposition is employed, 

(1.) To denote the subject; as, 'whoso hearkeneth unto me 
shall dwell safely,' Prov. 1 : 33. 'what is right for one is right 
for another.' 

(2.) To denote the immediate complement; as, ' what men 
tow, they must expect to reap;' ' whatsoever I have, I will give 

7. The quoted thought or sentiment is treated as a developed 
thought or sentiment, and introduced also by the particle that; 
as, 'he told me that the earth was round.' 

The particle that, in English, is often omitted ; as, ' he says 
it was so.' 
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8. The quotation has the following variety of forms : 

(1.) Solomon said that the few of God is the beginning of 
wisdom. 

(2.) Solomon said: "The fear of God is the beginning of 
wisdom." 

(3.) "The fear of God is the beginning of wisdom," said 
Solomon, 

(4.) " The fear of God," said Solomon, " is the beginning of 
wisdom." 

9. The quoted queition, the fourth kind of substantive prop- 
ositions, is derived from an interrogative proposition, but it is 
treated like a subordinate proposition. It is introduced by 
whether, if, or some interrogative particle; as, 'it is doubtful 
whether it he so;' 'I know not if it it true;' 'Iknow not who 
he it, or where he it' But interrogative forms will be considered 
by themselves hereafter. 

10. On the particle thai, see infra. 

11. The particles employed to introduce the substantive 
propositions are (1.) for the abstract idea of an activity, the 
particle that; (2.) for the concrete idea of an existence, the 
compound relsjivefs vhoto, what, whatever, that; (3.) for a quo- 
ted thought or sentiment the particle that; and (4.) for a quo- 
ted question, whether, if, or interrogative particles, who, xhieh, 
what, where, whence, whether, when, how, why; also interroga- 
tive compounda, wherefore, wherein, etc 

Jan. 1866. 



Art. XLTV.— Anjxonvx Paoposrnoxs. 

1. Adjective proposition* are a species of subordinate propo- 
sitions. They are so called, because, in reference to the leading 
proposition, they occupy the place, and follow the construction 
of an adjective. 

2. They arise also from adjective participials, or verbal ad- 
jectives, developed to a proposition. Thus from ' Balbus, hav- 
ing a tword, drew it,' is developed ' Balbus, who had a tword, 
drew it ;' from ' the prudent man looks to the future,' is devel- 
oped* the man who it prudent, looks to the future.' 

9. The adjective proposition, in its full form, is introduced by 
a relative pronoun adjective, referring to a demonstrative adjec- 
tive pronoun, expressed or understood, in the leading proposition. 
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The relative adjective pronoun agrees in gender, number, and 
case, with the substantive to be supplied in the subordinate 
proposition ; as, ' the man, who (which man) told me, is dead ;' 

* the woman, whom (which woman) you saw, is alive ;' ' the per- 
sona, to whom (which persons) you gave the money, are absent.' 

4. This gives us a beautiful system of correlatives ; as, this 
or that man who or that ; this or that woman who or that ; this 
or that thing which or that; the place inhere or in which; the 
time when or in which; the cause why or wherefore; the man- 
ner how or in which; such as. 

5. The demonstrative, however, is always omitted, unless it 
happens to be emphatic. 

In English, the relative pronoun is also often omitted ; as, 

* the house (which) I left was a happy one ;' ' we must make 
the best terms (which) we can.' 

6. The adjective proposition. sometimes suffers abridgment; 
M, ' will England, to happy in the enjoyment of the new light, 
throw herself into the arms of the papacy !' 

1. The adjective proposititton is employed, as an attribute ; 

(1.) To modify the subject; as, 'the merchants who dwell 
there are wealthy.' 

(2.) To modify the complementary object; as, 'they con- 
sumed all the provisions which we had collected.' 

(a.) To modify the supplementary object ; as, ' we found him 
in the house that he had formerly inhabited? 

8. The words employed to introduce the adjective proposi- 
tion are relative pronouns, as who, which, that; and relative 
particles, as where, whither, whence, when, how, a* ; and some 
compounds with prepositions, as wherefore, wherein, etc. But 
all these words we comprehend under the general term of con- 
junctions. See infra. 

Jan. 1859. 



Art. XLV. — Adverbial Psopositiokb. 

Adverbial proposition is a favorite technical term of the new 
or Beckerian philology. 

Adverbial propositions are a species of subordinate proposi- 
tions. They are so called because like adverbs they modify 
the verb of the leading proposition. 
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They arise also from advert*, or from adverbial phrases, de- 
veloped to a proposition. Thus from the adverb 'suddenly' is 
developed the proposition, 'before one is aware;' from the 
phrase, ' before coct-erowing,' ia developed the proposition, 'be- 
fore the cock crow;' from the phrase 'during life' ia developed 
the proposition 'while I have my being.' 

These propositions express the modification of place, time, 
manner, cause, and intensity. They do not express the com- 
plement or immediate object of the verb. They generally pre- 
cede the leading proposition. 

The particles introducing adverbial propositions are properly 
relative adverbs, which have a demonstrative or antecedent, ex- 
pressed or understood, in the leading proposition. This relative 
and antecedent, by their correlation, bind the propositions to- 
gether. 

This correlation of the demonstrative and relative ia a pecu- 
liar prooess in language, and exerts an extensive and powerful 
influence over its various forms. 

These adverbial propositions may be classified as follows,, and 
oemprified from the Common English Version. 

L Adverbial propositions of place, like adverbs of place in 
the simple proposition, express the where, the whence, and the 



Where thou lodgest, (there) I will lodge. Ruth 1 : 16. 

Before I go (thither) whence I shall not return. Job 10 : 21, 

Whither thou goest, (thither) I will go. Ruth 1:16. 

The demonstrative here, as it is easily understood from the 
relative, and ia not specially emphatic, need not be written. 
But in the following sentence it is very properly retained. 

Where your treasure is, there will your heart be also. Matt. 
6:21. 

IL Adverbial propositions of time, analogous to adverbs of 
time in the simple proposition, modify the predicate of the 
leading proposition by expressing the event during which, (as, 
when, while,) before or tilt which, and after or since which the 
action of such predicate is exerted. 

As they went to tell his disciples, (so) Jeans met them. Matt, 
28:9. 

■ Here adverbs of manner are used as adverbs of time, and 
the demonstrative is omitted as before. 

Whensoever ye will (then) ye may do them good. Mark 
14: 1. 
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Hare an adverb of time is employed, and the demonstrative 
ia omitted ; but in the following sentence the demonstrative is 
properly retained, 

When Jesus was glorified, then remembered they that these 
things were written of him. John 12 : 16. 

While I live, will I praise Jehovah, i. e. the while that I live, 
will I praise Jehovah. Ps. 146 : 2. 

Here the noun while (i. e. time) has passed in our conoep- 
tions to become a sort of relative. 

Before {the time that) the cock crow, thou shah deny me 
thrice. Matt 26 : 75. 

Till (the time that) I come, give attendance to reading. 1 
Tim. 4 : 13. 

After (the tome that) I am waxed old, shall I hare pleasure. 
Gen. 18: 12. * 

Since (the time that) thou art come down, no feller is come 
up against us. Ia. 14 : 8. 

Observe the wonderful economy of the language in the four 
last examples in omitting superfluous words. 

HI. Adverbial propositions of the manner are introduced by 
the particles at, that, than, etc 

(So) forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. Matt. 
6: 12. 

He that smiteth a man so that he die. Ex. 21 : 12. 

They are more than can be numbered. Ps. 40 : 5. 

IV. Adverbial propositions of the cause are introduced by 
at, because, since, \f, unlets, except, although, that, lest, etc 

As we have opportunity, (so) let us do good unto all men. 
Gal. 6: 10. 

Hero adverbs of manner are used to express causality, and 
the demonstrative is omitted. 

Because he could swear by no greater, he sware by himself; 
i. e. for the cause that he could, etc Heb. 6:13. 

Since (the fact that) by man came death, by man came also 
the resurrection of the dead. 1 Cor. 16 : 21. 

Here an adverb of time is employed to express causality. 

If thou believest with all thy heart, thou mayest ; i. e. gin 
the fact that thou believest, etc Acts 8 : 37. 

The soul shall not eat of the holy things, unless (that) he 
wash his flesh with water. Lev. 22 : 6. 

How shall they preach, except (that) they be sent. Rom. 
10: IS. 
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Though he slay me, yet w2\ I trust in him. Job. IS : \t. 

Judge not (to tlte end) (Aai ye be not judged. Matt. 7 : 1. 

Take heed lest (that) any may deceive you. Mark 13:5. 

V. Adverbial propositions of intensity are introduced by that 
or the. 

One is so near to another, (Aa( no sir can come between 
them. Job 41: 16. 

The more they afflicted them, the more they multiplied. Ex. 
1:12. 

An adverbial proposition is sometimes abridged by omitting 
the verb ; as, ' men, when old, are timid.' Such abridgments 
kave the tone, the pauses, and the location of subordinate prop- 
ositions. 
. May, 1846. 

The adverbial proposition may be placed, 

(1.) Before the leading proposition ; as, ' when I arrived, 1 
heard the news.' 



. (3.) Between the parts of the leading proposition ; as, 'yes- 
terday, when I arrived, I heard the news. 
Jan. 1866. 



Art. XLVL — The Species or Adverbial Propositions. 

Adverbial clauses, owing to their variety and complication, 
* to be more minutely classified. 



need 



neea to oe more minutely classified. 

There are five classes of adverbial propositions, answering to 
the five inquiries, where? when? howf wherefore? and hou 
much? 

I. Adverbial Proposition* of Place. 

Of these there are three species. 

1. Those expressing the place where; as, 'I reap, where 2 
towed not; Mat 26 : 26. 

2. Those expressing the place whither; as, ' whither I go, ye 
cannot come,' John 8:21. 

3. Those expressing the place whence; as, 'I come, vhenet 
he comet? 
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Bat each of these species is capable of many varieties; as, 

'I lived (there) where my friend was.' 

'I lived (there) whither my friend had gone.' 

'I lived (there) whence my friend had departed.' 

These all express the place where of the action predicated in 
the main proposition. 

These propositions respect place or apace, the most simple 
and the most obvious of the categories or predicaments of the 
•eases. 

JFote. — The ideas of space and time occasion much difficulty 
to the metaphysician who looks at them abstractly. But the 
mathematician measures things existing in space, and counts 
things occurring in time, with the utmost definiteness and cer- 
tainty. So also the language- maker speaks of things in time 
And space without any difficulty or embarrassment. 

II. Adverbial Propositions of Time. 

Of these there are three species. 

1. Those expressing the point of time of the predicated ac- 
tion in the leading proposition, 

(1.) As coincident with the action In the subordinate clause ; 
as, ' when the sun arose, then the stranger departed ;' ' I was ab- 
sent, when hit brother died. 1 

(2.) As preceding the action in the subordinate clause ; as, 

* before the sun rose, the stranger departed ;' ' one sees the light- 
ning, before he hears the thunder.' 

(8.) As following the action in the sudordinate clause; as, 

• after the sun rose, the stranger departed ;' ' the heirs divided 
His property, after he was dead? 

2. Those expressing the continuance of time of the predicated 
action in the leading proposition ; as, ' I stood by, whilst it was 
being done? 'since he has had a great income, he has had also 
great expenses ;' ' watch ye, until I come again.' 

The particle since limits the time at its commencement ; the 
particle until, at its end. 

8. Those expressing a repetition of the coincidence; as, 'the 
long, whenever he saw a subject in want, always relieved him.* 

These propositions respect time, a category of the senseB, 
hardly less simple and obvious than the category of space. 
11* 
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M. Adverbial Propositions of Manner. 
An adverbial proposition of manner may express the 
of the predicated action in the leading proposition, 

1. By stating its effect; as, 'bespeaks so that Jit i* not un- 
derstood? that ia, he speaks unintelligibly. 

2. By comparing it with another action ; as, 'he speaks, as 
he thinks ;' 'as he thinks, so he speaks.' 

These propositions respect quality, one of the categories of 
the understanding. 

The place, the time, and the quality, all express grammatical 
relations of ideas or Dotions, i. e. they serve to specify or indi- 
vidualize the generic action predicated in the leading proposi- 
tion. They have also peculiar forms of the pronoun adapted 
to their use ; as, where, when, how ; there, that, thus. 

On account of this general character, adverbial propositions 
of place, time, and manner^ are placed after each other. 
IV. Adverbial Propositions of the Cause. 

Under the cause we include the numerous and complicated 
relations of the ground and consequence. 

These relations are not, like place, time, and manner, gram- 
matical relations of ideas, but they are logical relations of 
thoughts, and are properly expressed by co-ordinate proposi- 
tions. Neither have tiiey any peculiar form of the pronoun 
adapted to their use. Why is merely an abridgement of An- 
glo-Sax. forhwy. 

It is only in an abnormal way that any of these logical rela- 
tions of thought take the form of a grammatical relation of ideas. 

We have a cross division of adverbial propositions of the 
cause. The ground may he either actual, possible, adversative, 
oijinal. It may also be either real, moral, or logical. 

1. The actual-real ground, or the proper cause. — One matter 
of fact is the ground of another matter of fact. 

This ground or cause may be expressed in a simple proposi- 
tion ; as, ' Socrates died from poison? hut its appropriate form 
is a co-ordinate compound proposition; as, ' Socrates took poi- 
son, and died in consequence.' 

It ia only when the cause itself is cast into the shade, and 
the causality is made prominent, that this relation is expressed 
in the form of a subordinate proposition, as a grammatical ro- 
tation of idea*. Thus 
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' Socrates died, because he took poison.' 
' The pear felt off, because it was ripe.' 

The actual-real ground is the basis of all the other relations 
of the ground and consequence. 

2. The actual-moral ground, or the motive. — A motive is the 
ground of a free or voluntary act. 

This may be expressed in a simple proposition ; as, ' the good 
child obeys from affectum;' but its appropriate form is a co-or- 
dinate compound proposition ; as, ' the good child loves his pa- 
rents, and he therefore obeys them.' 

It is only when the motive itself is cast into the shade, and 
the causality is made prominent, that this relation is expressed 
in the form of a subordinate proposition, as a grammatical rela- 
tion of ideas. Thus 

' Since I have trusted him thus far, I will continue to trust 

3. The actual logical ground, or the reason. — One judgment 
of the intellect is the ground of another judgment of the intel- 
lect, or one proposition is the ground of our knowledge of an- 
other. 

This may be expressed in a simple proposition ; as, 'from his 
appearance, he is an honest man ;' but its appropriate form is a 
co-ordinate compound proposition ; as, ' the night has been very 
cold, the flowers must therefore be frozen ;' ' the flowers are fro- 
ten, the night therefore must have been very cold.' ' The snow 
has melted on the mountains, for the valley is overflown.' 

This relation is thought incapable of being expressed as a 
subordinate proposition, because the stress or emphasis always 
lies on the cause as an assertion of the speaker. We speak of 
it here under subordinate propositions, merely to complete the 
view of the different kinds of causes. 

4. The possible ground, or the condition. — The actuality of 
the effect is conditioned by the actuality of the possible ground. 

This ground may be expressed in a simple proposition ; as, 
' he will lay up money with suitable economy.' But it is not 
readily expressed by a co-ordinate compound proposition ; as 
the stress or emphasis cannot fall on an uncertain condition. 

The adverbial proposition of the possible ground constitutes 
the conditional clause or condition, and the leading proposition 
to which it is attached constitutes the oonditionated clause or 
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consequent As the condition precedes the thing conditionated, 
and the ground the consequence, in the order of thought, 
though not always in the order of expression, the condition is 
called the protasis or antecedent, and the thing conditionated 
the apodosis or conclusion. 

The different logical forms of this proposition in English are 
as follows. 

(1.) Those which express a simple supposition, without any 
expression of further uncertainty or doubt as to the existence 
or non-existence of the condition; as, 
' If he has any thing, he gives it.' 
'If it he of God, ye cannot overthrow it,' Acta 5 : SB. 
(2.) Those which express the condition as future or contin- 
gent, but with the prospect of decision ; as, 

' If I ever have ant/ thing, I will give it to you.* 
1 If I should have any thing, I will give it to you.' 
(3.) Those which express uncertainty of the condition, with- 
out any prospect of decision. 

'If he should have any thing, he would give it.' 
(4.) Those which express a consequence or a condition not 
realized; as, 

' If I had it, I would give it to you.' 
' If ye believed Moses, ye would believe me,' John 5 : 48. 
The different external forms of the eonditionated compound 
proposition in English are as follows. 

(1.) Where the protasis or condition is introduced by the 
conjunctions if provided, in case that, etc as, 
'If I have money, I will give it to you.' 
' Provided you are sincere, I will forgive you.' 
' In ease that he is guilty, he must be punished.' 
(2.) Where the protasis is introduced by indefinite pronoun*, 
compounded with so or ever ; as, 

' Whoso offertth praise, glorifieth me,' Ps. SO : 23. 
(3.) Where the verb in the protasis or condition is placed be- 
fore the subject. This is without doubt an ancient subjunctive 
mood. 

' Sadst thou been here, my brother had not died.' 

1 Had I been in his place, I would have acted otherwise.' 

(4.) Where the protasis is expressed by an interrogation ; as, 

' Is a man pinched with want $ Charity will relieve him.' 

'Is thine enemy hungry' Feed him.* 

(B.) Where the protasis is expressed by an imperative ; as, 
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' Prove that to me, and I shall be satisfied.' 

* Obey and live.' 

' Live uprightly, then thou wilt bo happy in another world. 1 

' Resist the devil, and he will flee from you,' James 4 : 7. 

The use of the imperative for the conditional exhibits, in a 
happy manner, the close connection of the condition and result ; 
as, ' thh do, and live.' A command to do this is, as it were, a 
command also to live. 

For more concerning conditional propositions, see Art XLVIL 

5. The adversative ground, or the concession. — The ground 
for the non-actuality of the predicated activity. 
■ He adversative ground is an opposing ground or cause, 
which is represented as inadequate to prevent the contrary 
effect. 

The adversative ground is expressed in simple sentences by 
means of the particles, in spite of, notwithstanding, with, against, 
etc as, ' he laid up money, tn spite of his small salary ;' ' we 
have, notwithstanding the long rain, a deficiency of water ;' ' he 
departed against the will of his father ;' ' he is contented vrith 
hit poverty.' 

The adverbial phrase may be developed to a proposition ; as, 

' He laid up money, although his salary teas small.' 

' Notwithstanding there has been a long rain, we have a de- 
ficiency of water.' 

' God is every when present, although we set kirn not.' 

1 Although insects do much injury, yet they are not without 
use.' 

But the co-ordinate compound is the appropriate form for 
the adversative ground ; as, ' U has rained a long time, and we 
have yet a want of water.' It often must have this form. 

There are four varieties in the external form of this adverbial 
proposition. 

(1.) That introduced by although, though, even if, notwith- 
standing, etc. as above. 

(2.) That introduced by however, whoever, whatever, etc. as, 
'however fair his promises may be, yet he is not to be trusted,' 

(3.) That introduced by a question ; as, ' Are you seeking for 
glory? yet you cannot obtain it' 

(4.) That introduced by an imperative; as, ' strive all you 
can, yet you will not succeed;' 'bless Chd, and die,' i.e. al- 
though thou bless God, yet thou shslt die, Job 2 : 9. 
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8. The ultimate -ground, or the pitrpote. 

The distinction between efficient and final causes is well un- 
derstood. In efficient causes we consider merely the relation 
between a given cause and an effect ; in final causes we regard 
the effect as an object aimed at, to which the cause contributes 
as a means. 

In simple propositions the purpose is expressed by the parti- 
cles,/^/^ the lake of, to, from, etc as, 'I nadfor entertain- 
meat;' 'the ambitious undergo much for the take of glory;' 
'he worts hard to live;' 'the boy does right merely from fear 
of punishment.* 

The adverbial proposition of the final cause' is introduced by 
the particles that, in order that, etc, as, 

1 Honor thy lather and thy mother, that it may be well with 
thee: 

'I tell it to you, that you may know it.' 

'The farmer manures his ground, in order that it may pro- 
duce more.' 

' In order that he might escape, he changed his dress." 

The final cause or purpose is related to the moral cause, yet 
it seems expedient to separate it from the other causes, and to 
place it by itself at the close. 

Note. — Cause is one of the simplest and most familiar con- 
ceptions of the human mind. It has its origin in internal ex- 
perience, that is, in the consciousness of volition and action ; 
and is afterwards applied to external things. 

The numerous and complicated forms which the cause as- 
sumes, may be illustrated thus. 

A clerk is dependent on his salary for his support. We may 
say of him, 

' He lays up money, because he it prudent in kit expenditure*? 
Proper cause, or actual-real ground. 

'He is prudent in his expenditures, because he lays up money.' 
Reason, or actual-logical ground, 

1 He should lay up money, because he hat a good talary.' 
Motive, or actual-moral ground. 

' He will lay up money, if he it prudent in hit expenditures.' 
Condition, or possible ground. 

'He lays up money, although he hat not a pood salary. ,' 
Concession, or adversative ground. 
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'He is prudent in his expenditures, in order that he may lay 
up money: Purpose, or ultimate ground. 

V, Adverbial Propositions of Intensity. 

1. Intensity ]a greatness of force or strength, aa differing 
from extension or greatness of bulk. 

2. Adverbial propositions of intensity are so called because 
they express the intensity of the predicated activity in the lead- 
ing proposition. 

3. It is only when the predicate is in the form of an adjec- 
tive, or when the verb is modified by an adverb, that its inten- 
sity can be expressed by a subordinate proposition. The inten- 
sity then refers immediately to such adjective or adverb. 

4. Adverbial propositions of intensity express the intensity 
at the predicated activity, 

(1.) By comparing it with another activity or with the same 
activity of another subject, 

(a) In the way of equality ; as, 
' This is as good, a* that is bad J 
1 He is as rich, as his brother? 

' He writes as fast, as the orator speaks' 

* He writes as fast, as you? 

The particles, here employed, whether relative or demonstra- 
tive, are those of manner. 

(b) In the way of inequality ; as, 

'The song of the nightingale is more various that* the tony 
of the thrush: 

* He is richer than his brother.' 

' He writes more beautifully than his master.' 

'This institution is more amply endowed Man that.' 

The particle than, which is used here, is merely another form 

of then, the particle of time ; as, 'James is older than John,' 

that is, 'James is more old, then John.' 

(c) In the way of proportion; as, 

' The more they affiieted them, the more they multiplied.' 
' The more you ttudy, the more you will learn.' 
The particle the used here is not the common article, but the 
Anglo-Sax. thy, the ablative case of the demonstrative pronoun 
as, mo, that. It is used in the above examples both u» a de- 
monstrative and as a relative. 
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(2.) By expressing the effect of the activity ; as, 
' He speaks bo loud, that one may hear him in the ttreet? 
* One is bo near to another, that no air can come between them.' 
Note. — The English language, in expressing inequality, here 
makes use of a participial construction ; as, ' he is too old to 

5. This species of adverbial propositions has no particles pe- 
culiar to itself, but employs particles which have other uses. 
Hence these propositions have been differently treated by differ- 
ent grammarians. 

Weisscnbom in his Latin Grammar, and Kiihner in his Greek 
and Latiu Grammars, join them with propositions of comparison. 

MorelL Bauer, and Wurst, join them with propositions of 



But, according to Becker, they form a dietinet class by them- 
selves, as intensity is a distinct category, or predicament, from 
place, time, manner, and cause. 

6. These propositions are placed last as they modify the 
predicated activity less directly than the other adverbial propo- 
sitions. 

Feb. 1859. 



Art. XL VII. — Conditional Pbopobitions, 

Conditional propositions need still farther explanation. 
The are called propositions of the pouible ground, as opposed 
to the real, moral, and logical grounds, which are all actual. 
The logical maxim which comes in here is this: "ponitA con- 



The doctrine of the possible ground, or the form of the con- 
ditional proposition, is one of the most perplexing subjects in 
grammar. 

The important problem is to make a logical classification and 
a definite explanation of the different forma of this proposition. 
This classification should respect the mode of assertion in the 
mind of the speaker. 

Different languages differ greatly as to the development of 
conditional clauses. Of the languages which we shall notice, 
the Greek k the most developed, and the Hebrew the leant. 
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1. The Hebrew language has two forma of the conditional 
proposition, distinguished by the use of the particles tin sod ^V 

(1.) The simple condition introduced by CM; as, 

'if {Heb. t]M) / have found favor in the sight of the king, 
let Human come to the banquet,' Eat. 5 : 8. 

' If (Heb. bk) thou wilt go with me, then I will go,' Judges 
4:8. 

'if (Heo. tin) thy pretence go not with me, carry us not up 
hence,' Ex. 33 ; 15. 

(2.) The condition, contrary to die known fact, introduced 
by <ib ; as, 

'if (Heb. ^h) they were wise, (but they are not wise,) they 
■would understand this,' Deut. 32 : 29. 

'if (Heb. iV) I should cause noisome beasts to pass through 
the land, (which I shall not do,} these three men only should 
be saved,' Ezek. 14 : 15, 16. 

' If (Heb. li) the Lord were pleased to kill us, (which he is 
not disposed to do,) he would not hare received a burntroffering 
at our hands,' Judg. 13 i 23. 

2. The Greek language excels in forms for the conditional 
proposition. It has four principal forms, as given by all the 
grammarians from Hermann down. 

(1.) Where the protasis has d with the appropriate tense of 
the indicative, and the apodosis has also the appropriate tense 
of the indicative, or an imperative ; as, 

EX ti I jreig, 36g, ' if you have anything, give it.' 

(2.) Where the protasis lias iir with the subjunctive, and 
the apodosis has the indicative future ; as, 

'Ear n Ixwfier, tdxro/ier, 'if 'we have anything, we will give 
iL' So John 1 : 17. 

(3.) Where the protasis has si with the optative, and the 
apodosis has the optative with &r ; as, 

ET tit toBra TtqkiTot, [Uya fi Sr <&p*iij<re*e, ' if any one should 
do this, he would do me a great service.' 

(4.) Where the protasis has el with an imperfect or past 
tense of the indicative, and the apodosis an imperfect or past 
tense of the indicative with &* ; as, 

Et u sixer, idiSov $r, ' if he had anything, he would give it.' 
So John b : 46. Heb. 4 : 8. 
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The existence of these distinctions in the Greek language is 
undoubted, and many attempts hare been made to render them 
clear to the English mind. 

According to Buttmann, the condition in No. 4. is impossi- 
ble, in the other numbers possible ; in No. 1. possible without 
any expression of uncertainty ; in No. 2. with the expression of 
uncertainty, but with a prospect of decision ; and in No. !. 
with the expression of uncertainty and no prospect of decision. 

According to Prof. A. Crosby, the condition is assumed in 
No. 1. as a fact ; in No. 2. as that which may become a fact ; 
in No. 3. as a mere supposition without regard to fact ; and in 
No. 4. as contrary to fact. 

Others have stated it thus : the protasis is conceived of ill 
No. 1. as real ; in No. 2. as partially contingent; in No. 8. as 
absolutely contingent ; and in No. 4. as impossible. 

Perhaps better thug : 

In No. 1. tie protasis is assumed as actual, and of course the 
apodosis is actual, and expressed in the indicative. 

In No. 2. the protasis is regarded as a contingency to be de- 
cided by time ; hence the apodosis is actual, and expressed in 
the indicative future. 

In No. 3. the protasis is regarded as an absolute contingency, 
and the apodosis is left of course as an absolute contingency. 
Both are in the optative mode. 

In No. 4. the protasis is represented in the imperfect tense 
as inchoative and imperfect, and by implication as never com- 
pleted ; of course the apodosiB is the same, and represented in 
the same manner. 

Feb. 1836. 

3. Dr. Ghs. Siedhof, in a review of Zumpt's Latin Grammar, 
(Bibl. Sacra, Vol. IV. p. 429.) has, we think, greatly simplified 
the statement concerning conditional sentences in Latin, a sub- 
ject which has been left in our common school grammars some- 
what obscure. 

He makes three kinds of conditions, and consequently three 
kinds of conditional sentences. 

1. The first is where there is an absolute uncertainty as to 
what is said in the condition ; as, 

'Si habeo ipecuniam, tibi dabo,' If I have money, I will give 
it to you. Here supply the antithesis, ' sed nescw,' but I do not 
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know whether I have it or not ; the probability on either side 
is equal. 

2. The second is where there is a mere possibility, bat not a 
probability as to what is said ; as, 

1 Si habeam pecuniam, tibi dem,' If I should have money, I 
may give it to you. Here supply the antithesis, ' atd dubitoj 
bat I doubt whether I shall hare it ; it Is more probable that 
I shall not 

. 3. The third involves a complete denial of what is repre- 
sented in the condition, and of course in the clause condition- 
ated; as, 

' Si kaberem pecuniam, tibi darem,' If I had money, I would 
give it to you. Hera supply the antithesis, ' aed non hobeo, 
ergo non do,' but I have not, therefore I do not give. 

1 Si Aa&uMMm pecuniam, tibi dedissero,' If I had had money, 
I would have given it to you. Here supply the antithesis, 'aed 
turn hobui, ergo non dedi,' but I had not, therefore I gave nob 

These are the different cases of the condition or possible 
ground. The latter case is that of the proper conditional mode, 
or the mode of the assumed antithesis, which exhibits a curious 
pheBCraenon iu language. 

A person, having no money, and therefore unable to give 
any, instead of simply saying, ' I have no money, and therefore 
do not give it to you,' makes use of an assumed antithesis, and 
•ays, ' If I had money, I would give it to you ;' neither of 
which is true. 

Other examples are 

' Si hoc dieerei, errares.' 
Ti hoc dvdut*, e 



' Si toeuiasts, philosophus n 
' Si uenuM* ad exercitum, a tribnuis militaribus visas esses.' 
' Alexandra ri vita longior (fats euU, Oceanum manus Maoe- 
donum transvolasset.' 
Aug. 1848. 

4. The German language has three forms of the conditional 
proposition, as given by Becker and Heyse. 

(l.) Where the protasis is emphatic, and precedes the apo- 
dosis ; as, * toenn er »chuldig tit, so muss er gestraft werden,' if 
he it guilty, then he must be punished. 

(2.) Where the protasis is emphatic, and precedes the apc- 
dosis ; and also the protasis and apodosis are in the imperfect ; 
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as, 'menu ieh woltte, ich konnt' ihm recht riel Boses dafur 
thun,' if I mould, I could do him much injury therefor. 

(3.) Where the protasis is imemphatic, and follows the apo- 
dosis ; as, ' Ich fechte niekt gegen Dick, wenn ich'a vermeiden 
kann,' 7 do not jight against thee, if I can avoid it. 

The German conditional proposition is introduced by wenn, 
falls, too, wofern, ete. 

The German is peculiar in using wenn (liter. ' when') an ad- 
verbial particle of tame to introduce the protasis. Comp. Or. 
**, Lat. si, Eng. if, which are not particles of time. Hence the 
Greek distinguishes between si and ore ; the Latin between ti 
and cum • and the English between if and when ; but the Ger- 
man uses wenn in both senses. 

The German can also express the protasis, by an interrogn- 
tion, by an imperative, or by a verb in the conjunctive mode ; as, 

'Begeh ich erne Thorhett, so ist es Euro, Lester, nicht di« 
meine.' 

' Trage England* Fahne, und Du bist frei.' 

'HatU ieh den kriegerischen Talbot in der Sehktckt niskl fal- 
len sehn, so sagt' ich, Dn w&rst Talbot.' 

6. The English language appears to distinguish four forma 
or variations of the condition or possible ground. 

(1.) Where the protasis and apodosis are both in the indica- 
tive; as, 'if it rains, I cannot go out.' Here all the contin- 
gency lies iu the ignorance of the speaker. It either rains or 
does not rain ; but he does not know which. 

(2.) Where the protasis is in the subjunctive, and the apo- 
dosis in the indicative ; as, 'if it rain to-mommr, I shall not 
go.' Here is a contingency arising from the event being a fu- 
ture one and of course uncertain. So E*. 21 : 20. Lev. 22 : 6. 

{3. J Where the particle ' ever,' at any time, is introduced; 
as, 'if he. ever comes, we shall know it.' Here the condition is 
contingent, but to be decided by time or experience. 

(4.) Where the imperfect tense (expressing imperfect or 
inchoative action) is employed both in the protasis and the 
apodosis; as, 'if ye were blind, ye would have no sin.' Hera 
the implication is that they were not blind, and that they had 

Feb. 1856. 
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1. The doctrico of subordination, or of subordinativo com- 
pound propositions, has been already considered. 

2. Co-ordination is not, like subordination, the development 
of a compound proposition oat of a simple one; but it is a 
combining of two distinct propositions into one, 

3. In co-ordination each proposition remains distinct from 
the others, and expresses a complete thought. 

4. The relations which sentences or thoughts have to each 
other are called logical relations, and pertain to a higher func- 
tion of the human mind. 

6. The co-ordinating compound proposition is the appropriate 
form for the expression of these logical relatione. 

4. The logical relations here concerned are those of causality 
and antithesis. 

1. The copulative combination expresses no proper relation 
between the propositions combined, but only a common rela- 
tion, (adversative or causal.) to a third proposition. It admits 
of more than two members. The union of thought is incom- 
plete. 

8. There are, philosophically speaking, according to Dr. 
Becker, only three relations in which the members or parte of 
a co-ordinating compound proposition can stand to each, other' 
first, that in which two assertions are simply coupled together 
secondly, that in which one assertion is opposed to another , 
and thirdly, that by which we account for one assertion by 
means of another. 

(1.) The first of these relations is called copulative. 

'The man walked, and the boy ran,' 

(2.) The second is called adversative. 

' Wheat does not grow wild, but it must be sown. 

(3.) The third is causal. 
■ ' We could obtain no horses, therefore we were obliged to go 
on foot.' 

The increasing of the number of these relations is contrary 
to the doctrine of Dr. Becker. 

9. But in co-ordinate propositions we have to consider not 
only the logical relation of die propositions to each other, but 

12* 
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also the logics] form of the compound proposition, which eon- 
mtta in the equal or unequal logical worth of the proposition*, 
and in the stress or emphasis lirid on the logical relation be- 
tween them. 

10. The. members of a compound co-ordinate proposition 
must be separated by pauses. 

11. We may now illustrate the different degree* of union or 
disunion between co ordinate sentences. 

(1.) 'Snow is white.' 'God is eternal.' These propoaitwB» 
cannot be united. They belong to separate paragraphs, and 
must be pronounced with a long panne between them. 

(2.) 'Time is fleeting.' 'Life is short.' An the propositions 
are kindred, they may ne written in the same paragraph. 

(8.) 'Time in fleeting, and life is short; we moat be prepared 
to die.' Here the propositions are united by a single conjunc- 
tion. 

(4.) ' Both life is short, ana! much is to be done.* Here two 
conjunctions are employed, which makes the union still closer. 

Feb. 1856. 



Abt. XLIX. — The Copulative Compound Proposition, os 

the Copulative Commsation. 

The varieties of the copulative combination are as follows. 

1. The copulative combination of two or more sentences or 
propositions, all of equal logical worth, and unempbatic. 

Note. — The logical worth of a proposition is increased ac- 
cording to its prominence as a thought of the speaker. 

'The sun shines and the air is mild.' 

'Heaven and earth shall pass away.' 

He chooses and rejects without discrimination. 

Here observe, 1. that the clauses have equal stress of intona- 
tion, because they are of the same tenor, or stand in the same 
relation to the mind of the speaker. 

2. That they are separated merely by slight pauses, because) 
they are unempbatic. 

3. That they are abridged or condensed, when their form 
permits, for the same reason. 
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4. That when the Uran become nameron they ate capable 
of » rhythmical grouping, dependent on the minuter shades of 
meaning ; comp. Hab. 8 : 17. Bom. 8 : 88, 89. 

This is the simplest form of the copulative compound sen- 
tence. Here the one sentenoe or clause is enlarged by the 
other ; or two sentences or clauses are combined into one sen- 
tence of greater or more comprehensive import 

If two clauses of this kind have a common subject, or predi- 
cate, or other member, they may be abridged by expressing the 
part which is common only once; as, 'Heaven and earth shall 
pass away.' 

It. The copulative combination of two or more sentences or 
propositions, all of equal worth, and emphatic. 

' Art is long, life is short, the judgment is difficult, the occa- 
sion is fleeting.' 

'The duty of the historian is two-fold ; Jirtt, to himself, then, 
to fan reader.' 

'Their numbers were reduced ; partly by war, partly by pes- 
tilence,' 

Here obserre 1. that the clauses hare equal stress of Intona- 
tion, for the same reason as. in No. L 

2. That they sometimes omit the conjunction, which enables 
the stress to fall more easily on the propositions themselves. 

3. That the clauses are separated by longer pauses, on ac- 
count of their importance. 

4. That they sometimes take the ordinative and partitive 
particles, which has a similar effect to that of omitting the 
conjunction. 

This differs from the preceding in omitting the copulative 
conjunction, and in admitting a longer pause between the 
clauses. It is well adapted to give a prominence to the clauses, 
but not to exhibit their common relation to a third thought or 
proposition. 

Hi. The copulative combination of two clauses of unequal 
worth, an emphasis or prominence being given to the second 
clause, thus forming a climax. 

' He has not only heard the lecture, but alto understood it' 

'He has heard, yea, understood the lecture.' 

'.Even the wisest may err.' 

Here obserre 1. that the dimaz of thought is indicated by 
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2. That the clauses an sometimes capable of contraction, aa 
in the second example. 

8. That one member may be even entirely suppressed, aa in 
the last example. 

This form, is used when one thought is enlarged by another 
thought of greater comprehension. 

IV. The copulative combination of two thoughts, where the 
emphasis or stress is laid not on the thoughts as thoughts, but 
on their onion or connection with each other, consisting in their 
common relation to a third sentiment or thought expressed oi 
implied. For this we have in English different expressions. 

'He is both learned and wise.' 
'Be is wise at mil as learned.' 
' He is wither wise nor learned.' 

Here observe 1. that the force of these expressions consists 
in the exclusion of all antithesis. 

2. That the intonation, of the clauses is equal, and the pauses 
alight 

3. That the clauses are capable of abridgment. 

4. And that in the first form the number of members mar 
be increased ; as, ' These things which ye hare both learned, 
end received, and heard, and seen in me, do.' Phil. 4:9. So 
Rom. 14 : ». 

There are two other classes of a mixed character. 

V. The adversative or causal combination in the form of a 
copulative. 

' He is poor and happy.' 
'He was a spendthrift, and now is a beggar.' 
'The crime was discovered, and he must flee.' 
Comp. Mat. 10 : 29. 12 : 5, 39. Mark 1 : 27. 
Here observe 1. that the combination is neoesearily bimem- 
bral, 

2. That the logical worth of the members is unequal. 

3. That the intonation is like that of the adversative or cau- 
sal compound. 

VI. The copulative combination with adversative or causal 
particle added. 

'He is poor, and pet happy.' 

'He was a spendthrift, and there/ore is now a beggar.' 
'The crime was discovered, and therefore he must flee.' 
Here observe 1. that the copulative combination predomi- 
nate) over the oi^her. which is thrown into the background. 
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2. That the compound ia intonated in the same way, and has 
the same pauses, as the copulative compound. 

JVote.— -In the copulative compound the relation of the mem- 
ben to each other is not internal or immediate, but the relation 
is merely external, consisting in a common relation, to another 
thought expressed or implied. Hence this combination is con- 
sidered as imperfect compared with the antithetic or causal, 
and incapable of the unity which arises from the rhythmical 
intonation. 

Feb. 1856. 



Art. L. — The Adversative Compound Proposition, or 

THB AdVEESATIVK COMBINATION. 

In the adversative combination, the union is much more 
complete than in the copulative ; the union of the connected 
thoughts lies immediately in their relation to each other, and 
not in their relation to something else ; only two thoughts can 
be thus connected ; and one of the thoughts is made more 
prominent or emphatic than the other, by being placed hist 
and by having a greater intonation. 

The classes of the adversative proposition are as follows. 

I. The Antithetic Compound Proposition. 
'He is not an Englishman, but a Frenchman.' 
'He did not sail to India, but he held on his course to China.' 
In this form of proposition the second member negatives the 

first 

The conjunctions here used are but, on the other hand, etc. 

IL The Restrictive Compound Proposition. 
' The house is convenient, but the garden is waste.' 
'We ought to rejoice, but we must rejoice with trembling.' 
Here the second clause restricts or limits the meaning of the 

first, or shuts off a natural inference. 

The conjunctions here used are but, yet, only, nevertheless, etc. 

III. The Disjunctive Compound Proposition. 
' Either the world had a creator, or it existed by chance.' 
The conjunctions here used are either, or; whether, or; eltt, 
Feb. 1856. 
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Art. LL — Causal Com poutto Pftopoerrrous ", on the Causal 
Oombxkuio*. 

Illative and Causative PropontiaM. 

The illative compound proposition, and the causative com- 
pound proposition, agree in the logical relation of their mem- 
bers to each other, but differ in the logical worth of the same. 
Or, to be more explicit, the illative and causative propositions 
agree substantially in this, that their members have the same 
logical relation to each other, to wit, the relation of ground 
and consequence ; but the comparative logical worth or import 
of the members, as expressing the ground or the consequence, 
is inverted. 

In the illative proposition, the second member, which of 
course has the intonation and possesses the greater logical 
worth, is introduced by an illative conjunction, as Lat igitur, 
itaque, Eng. therefore, hence, and expresses a consequence or 
conclusion from the first member. 

In the causative proposition, the second member, which, of 
course has the intonation and possesses the greater logical 
worth, is introduced by a causative conjunction, as Lat. nam, 
enim, Eng. for, and expresses the ground or reason of the first 
member. 

In the compound proposition, ' you labor not, Qterefon t/ott 
have not,' the second member, which has the intonation and 
greater logical worth, is introduced by therefore, and expresses 
the consequence or conclusion. This is an illative or conclusive 
proposition. If we invert the same, 'you have not, /or you 
labor not,' then the second member, which has the intonation 
and greater logical worth, is introduced by for, and expresses 
the ground, cause, or reason of the preceding member. This 
is a causative proposition. The difference between the two lies 
in the comparative logical worth of the members or clauses. 

Illative and causative conjunctions, which now express logical 
relations of thoughts or propositions, originally expressed, like 
other co-ordinate conjunctions, merely grammatical relations of 
the predicate. The illative conjunction therefore denotes for 
that or in front of that ; as, ' you labor not, therefore (L e. in 
front of that) you have not.' The causative conjunction for is 
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primarily a preposition, denoting before, or in front of '; 'you 
nave not, for (i. e. in front of) you labor not.' In both cases, 
the consequence or conclusion is conceived of and represented 
as being prominent or standing out in front of the ground or 
cause. So in the illative conjunction hence. 

As these conjunctions express the relation of the ground and 
consequence only in a general way, of course they do not of 
themselves distinguish the particular species, as the real ground, 
the moral ground, and the logical ground. 

1. Illative and causative propositions expressing the real 
ground: 

' You labor not, therefore you have not.' 
'You have not, for you labor not.' 
' God took Enoch, therefore he was not.' 
'Enoch was not, for God took him.' 

2. Illative and causative propositions expressing the moral 
ground: 

' Be is quarrelsome, therefore people avoid him.' 
'People avoid him,^brheis quarrelsome.' 
* Time speeds, therefore seize the day.' 
' Seize the day, for time speeds.' 

3. Illative and causative propositions expressing the logical 
ground: 

' He blushes, therefore he is guilty.' 



s guilty,/or he blushes.' 
ground is 



' The ground is now wet, therefore it rained yesterday.' 
'It rained yesterday,/or the ground is now wet.' 
Note. — Mathematical propositions admit of a very peculiar 
inversion. Thus we may say, ' the triangles have equal sides, 
therefore they coincide with each other;' or, 'the triangles co- 
incide with each other, therefore they have equal sides.' So in 
some relations of the merely logical ground, we may eitheT say, 
'the brook is very high, for a great deal of rain fell last night;' 
or, ' a great deal of rain fell last night, for the brook ia very 



high. 



for. 1848. 
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Ajlt. LIL — Tbb Pbbiod. 

1. The connection between our thoughts, whether external 
ami accidental, or internal and necessary, often requires the com- 
bination of man; propositions to a linguistics! whole. Such a 
whole is a decompound sentence, and when the union is com- 
plete, it may be called a, period. 

2. The use of the period is a higher development of the 
power of thinking. The categories of antithesis and causality, 
which are involved in it, belong to a higher function of the hu- 
man mind. The consideration of this subject introduces us 
into a new province of grammar. But the doctrine of the pe- 
riod, in its distinctive character, is not yet a part of Enghah 
literature. 

3. The true nature of the period has been misapprehended, 
for the most part, by writers on rhetoric and grammar. They 
have looked more to its external form than to its internal nature. 

4. Various views have been entertained of the period. 

(1.) By ^period is usually understood 'a complete sentence 
from one full stop to another.' This is the only definition given 
by Dr. N. Wehater in his Dictionary. But this is a very inad- 
equate account of the subject. Surely 'Jesus wept,' John 11 : 
35. is not a period. 

(2.) Some, as Dr. Alex. Adam, have, regarded every com- 
pound proposition as a period ; but surely a copulative combi- 
nation, however extended, does not constitute a period. 

(3.) According to Wurst, a period is a compound sentence 
consisting of a protasis with the rising and an apodosis with 
the falling inflexion. This is an approximation to the truth, 
for the union of protasis and apodosis produces the compact. 
neas which is required in the period. The simple protasis and 
apodosis, however, do not constitute a period. 

(4.) According to Campbell and Walker, a period differs 
from a loose sentence in not making complete sense till we 
come to the close. This again is an approximation to the 
truth. But these writers admit the uncertainty of their own 
role. 

(fi.) According to Heyse, a period is a compound sentence 
consisting of a protasis and apodosis, which are themselves 
variously complicated and compounded. 
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' {•.) If ire regard the definition of Heyse, as the appropriate 
form for co-ordinate propositions related to each other in the 
predicament of antithesis and causality, we shall have the defi- 
nition of Dr. Becker, which meets our approbation. 

5. We are now prepared to state wherein the nature of a 
period consists. 

(1.) The period must be bimembral, as only two members can 
form a proper unity. The parts, however, may be compounded. 

(2.) The members of the period constitute a protasis and 
apodosis, that is, they are mutually dependent and reciprocally 
related to each other. This arises from the antithetic and cau- 
sal relation of the members to each other. 

f3.) The unity of the leading members, winch consists in their 
logical relation to each other, is indicated by the intonation. 

(4.) The leading members must be separated by longer 

(5.) The subordinate parts must be so arranged, as not to 
disturb the unity of the whole, by a want of symmetry, or by 
an ambiguous collocation. 

6. Dr. Becker supposes some forms of the period to be nor- 
mal, and others abnormal. Adverbial propositions of time Bid 
manner form only abnormal periods. » i 

7. The normal and abnormal periods, taken together, inchatsk 
(1.) Corpudiuattve compound propositions, whose members: or 

single propositions are united by means of adversative conjoins 
tions, as out, ytt, otherwise, on the contrary, etc or by nMH 
o£ causal conjunctions, as for, therefore, consequently, etc 

(2.) Subordinative compound propositions, whose subeseW 
nate clause is introduced by when, after, since, befor*, at, !t£ 
although, etc. .-r 

8. Although all compounds are strictly binomial or bimem-i 
bral; yet, in a qualified sense, a simple period is called bimtm- 
bral, as consisting of one protasis and one apodosia only, as«\ 
other periods are called trimembrul, quadrimcmbrai, etcafr- 
cording to the number of protases and apodosea. In Hah. 3:1 
17, 18, we have six protases and two apodosea. Even accord^ 
ing to this nomenclature, however numerous the, subordinate 
propositions may be, if there be only one protasis and one apo- 
doeis, the period is still bimembral. 

In the compound period the protases are co-ordinate to each 
other, and equal. So the apodosea. , 

18 
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Then is no limit to decompound proposition a, either as it 
respects their variety or their extent 

8. In & simple period, if the clauses are subordinate, a comma 
is used ; if the clauses are co-ordinate, a semicolon. 

In compound periods, a colon is employed between the pro- 
tasis aod apodosia, and semicolons between different protases at 
apodoses. 

10. The period belongs exclusively to the more elevated of 
solemn discourse. Its artificial structure presupposes in the 
speaker composure and self-possession, and in the hearer close 
attention. It is not adapted to the didactic or narrative style, 
nor to the business or letter style ; and in the pulpit or popular 
addresses, long periods would soon exhaust the patience of the 
hearers. The period when used should be mingled with shorter 
sentences. 

March, 1856. 



Art. LIU. — Contraction of Pnorosmoits. 

1. The contraction or abridgment of propositions is an im- 
portant process in language, and deserving of some consid- 
eration. 

3. Ibis contraction is possible only where two or more prop- 
osition* have the same subject, predicate, or other essential 
■smbu, in common. 

8. This, however, is merely the external condition. The 
prepositions are properly contracted only when their internal 
Estate permits it, i. e. when (here is no special stress or em- 
phasis on the logical worth of the propositions, or on their 
toffies] relation to each other. 

4. Hence contraction is very common in the rimpU eopula- 
(tw, partitive, and ordinatwe combination, because the proposi- 
tions are often wanting in emphasis; but hardly permissible 
in the cautal combination, in which the propositions are usually 
emphatic 

I. Contraction of Co-ordinate Proposition*. 
The copulative combination may be contracted, when two 
propositions have a common subject, predicate, attribute, com- 
plementary object, or adverbial objoet; as, 
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' The flower bloODM Mid fades.' 

' Love is patient and kind.' 

'Heaven and earth shall pass away.' 

' Thou hast injured and he has defrauded me.' 

'Thou hast spoken, and he has acted wisely.' 

But thin ia only when the parts omitted have no special etreaa, 

In the adversative combination, the restrictive and disjunctive 
elauaaa readily admit of contraction, but not the antithetic; as, 

' He haa not erred, but in part' 

* He is either preaent or absent.' 

The causal combination doea not readily admit of contrac- 
tion, except when the copulative conjunction and precedes 
therefore; as, 

' He was found guilty and therefore punished.' 

II. Contraction of Subordinate Propositions. 

Substantive propositions, if they have the same subject or 
object as the leading verb, may be contracted by being changed 
into infinitives or supines ; as, ' they regretted not to have wn 
him,' i. a. that they had not seen him. 

Adjective propositions are contracted by omitting the rela- 
tive, and changing the verb into a participle, or, if the predi- 
cate is separate, by omitting the relative and copula ; as, ' the 
fox, exceeding all other animals in cunning, is made an emblem 
of cunning,' i e. which exceeds all other animals in cunning; 
'David, ton of Jesse, was anointed king of Israel,' i. e. who was 
son of Jesse; 'I entered a ship bound for yew Tori,' i.e. which 
was bound for New York ; ' being still a child, he was thought 
in great danger,' i. e. who was still a child. 

Adverbial propositions of place and time admit of contrac- 
tion, only in a partial manner ; as ' John Uvea where his father 
did,' i. e. where his father lived ; ' John arose before I did,' i. e. 
before I arose. 

Adverbial propositions of manner readily admit of contrac- 
tion, as they often have a predicate in common with the leading 
proposition ; as, ' thou speakest as a visionary man,' sell, speak- 
eth ; ' it happens with books, as with new acquaintances? i. e. as 
it happens with new acquaintances. 

Adverbial propositions of the possible ground and of the ad' 
versatile ground admit of contraction; as, 'it is important, 
if true,' L e. if it is true ; ' they are alike, although in a very 
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wwofc rniw,' i. a. although thsy an alike in. a very MSiete 

Adverbial propositions of the ultimate, ground admit of ' Con- 
traction, by taking the form of an infinitive or supine; «s, 
' they embarked in business in order to make money,' i. e. in 
order that they might make money. 

* Adverbial propositions of intensity admit of contraction ; as, 
'the remedy is worse than the dixeate;' i, e. than the disease is 
bad ; ' I regard him more as a historian than a$ a poet ;' i. e. 
than I regard him as a poet. 
. Such contractions may extend to trimembral propositions ; as, 

' Beauty flows in the waves of light, radiates in the human 
lace divine, and sparkles in the pathway of every child.' 

' To cleanse our own opinions from falsehood, our hearts 
from malignity, and our actions from vice, is our first concern,' 

' Has God provided for the poor a coarser earth, a thinner 
sir, a paler sky.' 

So in quadrimembral propositions ; as, 

' Man was created to search for truth, to love the beautiful, 
to desire what is good, and to do the beet.' 

' The voice of merriment and of wailing, the steps of the 
busy and the idle, have ceased in the deserted courts.' 

The contracted propositions may without injury be regarded 
as simple propositions, in which the subject, predicate, or other 
member, is compounded. 

There are some conjunctions which seem more especially to 
require the contraction, viz. the partitive and ordinative con- 
junctions, also, as veil as, than, etc. 

On the contrary, in amplifying the expression, an emphasis 
or stress may be laid on a conception or thought; 

(1.) By changing an adjective into a preposition and substan- 
tive ; as, ' he is a man of learning? for ' he is a learned man.' 

(2.) By changing a clause into a subordinate sentence ; as, 
1 he told his troops that they must not fire upon the enemy,' for 
' he told his troops not to fire upon the enemy? 

(8.) By changing a subordinate proposition into a co-ordi- 
nate one ; as, ' the troops approached, and discharged their mus- 
kets,' for ' when the troops approached, they discharged their 
muskets.' 

March, 1856. 
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Am. LIV.— Cohjomctiohb and Cojiju motives. 

1. Tm importance of the right use of conjunctions in con- 
tinuous discourse, although in themselves of secondary value, 
has long been felt and acknowledged. But I know not that 
any satisfactory classification of English conjunctions has yet 
been made. The new or Beckerian philology comes in here U> 
our aid. 

2. The proper conjunction connects propositions, and shows 
the relation between them, but itself involves no part of uy 
proposition; as, 'he arrived and I departed;' 'he n rich, yet 
■a is not liberal.' 

. A conjunctive word, besides expressing the connection, In- 
volves some element or factor of the proposition itself, being 
what is usually called a relative word ; as, ' God, who made the 
world, is almighty ;' ' the house in which he lives is pleasant f 
' the city where he lives is distant ;' ' the time when he was born 
1a unknown.' 

These two classes of words are here brought together be- 
cause they are developed only in compound propositions, and 
because they subserve the same general object. 

S. Where particles connect words only, they must be re- 
garded as prepositions ; ba,' two and three are five;' 'all hut 
one escaped ;' ' Alexander or Paris fled from the field of battle,' 
They often, however, connect sentences in reality, where they 
appear to connect words only; as, 'he eats and drinks,' i. e. 
'he eats and he drinks ;' 'there is none good, but one,' i. e. 
' there is none good, but one is good ;' ' he is dead or alive, i. e. 
'he is dead, or he is alive,' 

We must admit, however, that the abridged sentence is not 
exactly equivalent, in a rhetorical point of view, to the two sim- 
ple sentences written out. 

4. The sentence thus connected either has an independent 
existence, making no part of the other, or else constitutes an 
integrant part of the same. 

In the former case the sentences are called co-ordinate, and 
the conjunctions employed eo-vrdiiwtive. In the latter case the 
sentence added is called, tubordinale, and. the conjunctions em- 
ployed tubordhatiim, 

IS* 
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S. Co ordinative conjunctions express logical relations of 
thoughts ; subordinate conjunctions express grammatical re- 
lations of ideas. 

L Co-ordinative Conjunctions, 

I propose to consider first the eo-ordi native con j auctions. 

The logical relations between independent thoughts or prop- 
ositions, according to the laws of the human mind, ate two, 
viz. the relation of causality, and that of antithesis. Heaee 
we hare three lands of co-ordinative conjunctions, and so more 
Bar less. 

1. Copulative conjunctions, serving to enlarge s thought «r 
sentence, by adding another thought or sentence. They e xpress 
no relation between the sentences connected, but only a com- 
mon relation, (that of causality or antithesis,) to a third sen> 
tenee; as, 'the fines hare holes, and the birds of the sir turn 
setts, bat the Bon of man hath not where to lav his head.' Mat 
8 : 80. ' The fining-pot is for silver, and the fbraace for gold ; 
but the Lord trieth the hearts.' Prov. 17 : 3. The varieties sf 
the copulative conjunction are aa follows : 

(1.) Simple copulative conjunctions, which merely enlarge 
the thought in the most general way; as, and; or, with a slight 
emphasis on the second member ; as, beside*, likewise, moreover ; 
or, with a stress on the combination ; as, at mil at , both am i ; 



'The sun shines, and the air is mild.' 

'Ton have done very wrong; betid**, you promised to de> 
better.' 

' Wise men die, likewise the fool and the brutish person par- 
ish.' Ps. 49 : 10. 
. ' He was there at well at the others.' 

' He is both poor and wretched.' 

1 He is neither wise nor learned.' 
. Moreover and furthermore appear to connect only para- 
graph*; as, 

'Moreover, by them is thy servant warned.' Ps. 10 : 11. 

{2.) Intensive copulative conjunctions, which denote a land 
of elimax ; as, aho, but also, yea, nay. 

1 The foolish do wrong, alto the wise sometimes err.* 

'He not only threatened him, but alio struck him.' 
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' 'A good man always profits by his endeavor; yea, when he 
is absent; »wy, when dead, by bis example and memory.'— 
Ben Jonson. 

(3.) Ordinative conjunctions, which arrange the thoughts or 
sentences, as it were, in the order of time ; as, first, tetondly, 
thirdly, again, then, finally, lastly. 

'The duty of the historian is two-fold; first, towards himself, 
then, towards his reader.' 

(4.) Partitive conjonetions, where the connected sentences 
are constituent part of a third sentence which embraces them ; 
as, partly, etc, 

' The letter was partly badly written, partly obscurely com- 
posed.' 

2. Adversative conjunctions, serving to limit the preceding 
thought They all involve the idea of antithesis. The varie- 
ties of the adversative conjunction are as follows: 

(1.) Antithetic or exclusive conjunctions ; as, tut — but, on 
the other hand, on the contrary. 

'He is not temperate, but he is intemperate.' 

'It is not day, but it is night' 

1 On the other hand, they thought differently.' 

' On the contrary, I believe that truth is the great inspvrer.' 

(2.) Restrictive conjunctions, serving to limit or restrict the 
preceding proposition ; as, but, yet, nevertheless, notwithstand- 
ing, however, albeit, Hill, only, 

'The house is convenient, but the garden is waste.' 

'We ought to rejoice, but we must rejoice with trembling.' 

' Nevertheless he was innocent' 

'They, notwithstanding, had much lore to spare.' 

'We must, however, pay some deference to the opinion of 
otter*/ 

Sometimes the restriction or limitation merely shuts out an 
inference; as, 

'The ostrich is a bird, but it cannot fly.' 

'He is rich, yet he is not liberal.' 

(3.) Disjunctive conjunctions ; as, or; either— or; whether 
— or; else. 

'It is my brother or my sister.' 

'JSither the world had a creator, or it existed by chance.' 

'I do not know, whether it be good or bad.' 

'He deceived me, else I would have aided him.' 
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3. Causal conjunctions, expressing the relation of causality ; 
including 

(1.) Causative conjunctions, where the added member an- 
nexes the cause; as, for. 

' Praise the Lord, /or he is good.' 

'I go away happy,.rbr I have satisfied him.' 

(2.) Illative conjunctions, where the added member expresses 
the effect or consequence ; as, then, therefore, wherefore, accord- 
ingly, consequently, and so, hence, of course. 

' Man is a creature, therefore he is mortal.' 
. ' Then let us agree to do as we said.' 
. * Wherefore let us not be disheartened.' 

1 Whereupon we all agreed to go.' 

' Thereupon lite whole was concluded. 1 

IL Subordinative conjunctions. 

The subordinative conjunctions introduce a clause or propo- 
sition as a member or factor, (subject, attribute, object,) of an- 
other proposition. They are, as it were, the inflections of the 
subordinate proposition, by means of which is expressed its re- 
lation to the main proposition. The varieties of the subordina- 
tive conjunction are as follows: 

1. Conjunctions merely introducing the subordinate proposi- 
tion and expressing an abstract idea; as, that, whether, if. 

' I know that he is dead.' 

'I do not know whether he is dead/ 

'I asked •/ he was dead.' 

2. Conjunctions expressing the concrete idea of a person or 
thing ; as, who, what, which, that. (Relative pronouns.) 

' What is right for one is right for another.' 

8. Subordinative conjunctions of place ; as, where, whither, 
whence, wherever, whithersoever, whencesoever. (Relative ad- 
verbs of place.) 

' Where thou lodgest, I will lodge.' 

4. Subordinative conjunctions of time; as, when, while or 
whilst, before, after, till or until, since. (Relative adverbs of 
time and prepositions.} 

' Whensoever ye will, ye can do them good.' 
6. Subordinative conjunctions of manner; to, as, as if, so that. 
'He rewardeth thee as thou hast served us.' Fa. 187 : 6. 
'Ho looks at if be were sick.' 
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■ ' Ha osawhaatad himaelf « Hart paapte www dbH of ton.' 
' j4j the hart panteth for the water-brooks, bo panteth nsy 

tool after thee.' ' Pa. 42 : 1. 

'As the mountains are round about: Jerusalem, w> tlta Lord 

is round .about his people.' Ps. IBS : 2. 

6. Subordinative conjunctions of oaauality; 

(1.) Of the acting (real or moral) cause ; as, Swauw, «r»«, 



"The stars appear small, because they are at a distance from W 

'We should do good, beraute God command* it.' 

(2.) Of the pombk cause or condition ; as, */, in earn that, 
provided, unless, except. 

'I will riot let thee go, except thou bless nw.' 

(9.) Of the adversative cause or concession ; as, though at 
although. 

' Though the Lord be high, yet hath !he reaped unto the 
lowly.' Ps. 138:6. 

' Though I walk in the midst of trouble, thou wilt revive 
me.' Pb. 138 : 1. 
. (4.) Of the final cause or purpose ; as, that, lest. 

' He changed his dress, that he might escape.' 

1. Subordinativa conjunctions of intensity; as, at, than, the, 
to that. 

' He is aa rich as his brother.' 

' He is wiser than his teachers.' 

' The more, the better.' 

' One is to near to another, that no air can come between them.' 

Many particles are so used that they may be considered 
either as conjunctions, or as adverbs, the conjunction and being 
understood. Such are besides, likewise, secondly, again, else, 
accordingly, etc. 

March, 1856. 



Art. LT. — Re marks oh Conjunctions. 

1. Conjunctions connect propositions and show the relation 
between them. The relations of propositions or thoughts to 
each other belong to the intellectual or invisible world, and not 
to the risible or tangible. Hence conjunctions are not primi- 
tive words, but words originally employed for other purposes ; 
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and many of tawm m still thna employed. OonjunetioiM sra 
alarived, 

f 1.) From demonstrative pronouns; as, (Aat 

(2.) From adjectives ; as, ioiA, et(A«r, or, neither, nor, whether. 

(3.) From adverbs; as, (A**, mow, yet, still, otto-wi**, o». 
However, nevertheless, else, likewise, alto, accordingly, conse- 
quently, therefore. 

(4.) From prepositions ; as, and, but, for, beeaute, before, after, 
mm, trt (obs.). 

(6.1 From verbs ; as, if, except. 

(6.) From participles ; as, notetfAjfawrtM^, jwowtfed, saving, 
teeing. 

(7.) The conjunctives, or relative pronouns and adverbs, were 
in their origin interrogative*; as, who) which) what? where) 
when* etc 

" There is not such a thing," says Home Tooke, " as a con- 
junction in any language, which mar not, by a skilful herald, 
be traced home to its own family and origin. 

2. Conjunctions, as to their form, are, Tike other particles, 
(1.) Partly from pronominal elements; as, that, then, than; 

who, which, what, where, whence, whither, when, how. 

(2.) Partly stem-words; as, and, for, both, yet, still, now, eke 
(obs.). 

(3.) Partly derivatives; as, either, or, neither, nor, whether, 
elte, accordingly, consequently, notwithstanding, provided, tines, 
after. 

(4.) Partly compounds ; as, otherwise, alto, at, likewise, there- 
fore, wherefore, but, however, nevertheless, beeaute, before, except, 
moreover, albeit, furthermore, forasmuch at. The three hut are 
nearly obsolete. 

3. Some conjunctions appear to be of an earlier, others of a 
later formation. Some appear to be intermediate. 

Jl.) Of an earlier formation, and, for, if. 
2.1 Of an intermediate formation, but, alto, at. 
3.) Of a later formation, moreover, finally, nevertheleu, m 
tr that, to the end that, howbett, forasmuch at. 
(4.) In a forming state, the moment that, the instant that, etc 

4. Some conjunctions have two or more different uses. Thus 
As, a relative adverb of manner or intensity; as, 

'He did at he was directed.' 

'He writes as fast at the orator speaks.' 
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At, as ft relative pronoun, in (be nominative or objective 
swo; as, 
' Let such as understand answer.' 
' He destroyed so many as he could.' 
But, as an antithetic co-ordinative conjunction ; as, 
' Not God, but man is in fault' 
'The church is not old, but new.' 
But, as a restrictive co-ordinative conjunction ; at, 
'They have mouths, but they speak not.' Ps. 116 : 5. 
'The house is convenient, but the garden is waste.' 

I There is none good but one, that is, God.' Mark 10 : 18. 
If, as a conditional conjunction ; as, 

'If thou hftdst been here, my brother had not died.' 
If, as introducing a question ; as, 

I I asked them, if he was dead.' 

That, introducing a subordinate clause in 



' That God exists, is evident.' 
' I know that he is dead.' 
That, expressing the final cause or purpose ; as, 
' I have come Mat ye might have life.' 

These distinct uses should be noticed in our English diction- 
aries) and caremny explained. 

5. In many conjunctions there is a beautiful correlation ; as,. 
both — and ; either— or; neither — nor; whether — or; although 
at though — yet ; where— there ; when— then; as— at; at — to; 
if— tkm ; not only — but alto. 

6. Conjunctions are not primitive words. As they express 
the relations of sentences which are merely intellectual, and not 
objects of the senses, the words thus used will be found in their 
origin to have expressed ideas more tangible and obvious. 

Compare ' the sun shines and the air is mild,' where the par- 
ticle and U a conjunction, as it connects sentences or thoughts, 
with ' two and three are five,' where the particle and is a prep- 
osition, shewing the relationship between words only, and 
nearly equivalent to with. 

The latter meaning, whereby it modifies words or ideas, and 
does not express the affections of whole propositions, is to be 
Mgarded, from the nature of the case, as the primary and orig- 
inal use of and. 

Mo satisfactory etymology of and has yet been given. 
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Compare ' I saw both him and hia sister,' where WA in a 
conjunction, with ' both the boys were present,' where both is a 
numeral adjective, meaning * the two.' 

Compare ' «&o, they say that he went to Borne,' where also 
is a conjunction joining this sentence to a preceding one, with 
all so, (all or altogether in that manner,) an adverb of manner. 

Also may often be resolved in this way as an adverb of man- 
ner, oomp. Mat 6 : 2). 24 : 44. 

Compare ' there is none good, but one,' where but is a con- 
junction, with ' all but one were destroyed,' where but is a 
preposition, nearly equivalent to except. 

Compare ' he made several attempts to accomplish his object, 
yet he has, not succeeded, 1 where ytt is a conjunction, with 'he 
is yet living,' where yet is an adverb of time. 

Compare ' still he has not succeeded,' where still is a con- 
jugation, with ' he is still alive,' where still is an adverb of time. 

Compare ' else would I give it,' where else is a conjunction, 
with ' nowhere else,' where else is merely an adverbial, genitive. 

Compare 'it rained, nevertheless we proceeded on. our jour- 
ney,' where mverthetess is a conjunction, with ' nevertheless 
guilty,' where nevertheless is mi adverb, 

. Couapare 'no man «ood with use; nolicithstandittg, the Lord 
stood with me.' 2 Tim. 4 : 17. where mtuithsiandiag is* «oB- 
juactiea, with '.h* is rich, notwithstanding his low,' when not* 
tjnUsteWiny^a a partkiple used absolutely. 

Comf are .'he died as wH*» his brother,' where a* watt of 
is a conjunction, with ' he is as well as his brother, when v*H 
mm adjective. 

Compare 'ha thought to govern his minister, on ike eon/story 
k». minister governed him,' where cm iA* «o*imr*j is a conjunc- 
tion, with ' on. the can '.raty- side,' where contrary is an adjective, 

..Compare 'either be is talking or he is pursuing,' where. «(A«- 
is a conjuQctioa, with ' wiAer orange,' where e»(A*r ia an ad- 
jective. 

Compare ' you may go or stay,' where or (an. abridgment of 
other,) is a conjunction, with 'other men,' where other is an ad" 
jeotive. 

Compare 'he is neither good nor bad,' where neither * a 
conjunction, with ' neither hand,' where neither is an adjective^ 

Compare ' trust in God, /or he is good,' when ./<?»■ is a cab- 
junction, with ' trust in God for safety,' wherc/w is a pi 
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Compare 'then it must be so,' where then is a conjunction, 
with ' he was then alive,' where then is an adverb of time. 

Compare ' you labor not, therefore you have not,' where there- 
fort is a conjunction, with ' he committed forgery, and died 
Hurt/or,' where therefor is an adverb. 

Compare ' contequently it was lost,' where consequently is a 
conjunction, with. 'contequently injurious,' where consequently 
» an adverb. 

Compare .' accordingly he was punished,' where accordingly, 
is a conjunction, with ' rewarded accordingly' where accordingly 
is an adverb. 

The adverbial and conjunctive use of a particle may often be 
seen in the same sentence ; as, 

' We must, however, pay some deference to the opinions of 
the wise, however much they are contrary to our own.' 

' I have . note shown the consistency of my principles ; and, 
now, what is the fair and obvious conclusion V 

' On these facts, then, I then rested my argument, and after- 
ward* made a few general observations on the subject.' . 

' I found, too, a theatre at Alexandria, and another at Cairo ; 
hut be who would enjoy the representations must not be too 
particular.' <? 

' The young man was indeed culpable in that act, though, 
indeed, he conducted himself very well in other respects.' 

7. Two or more conjunctions are often found in immediate 
connection, but the circumstances under which this connection 
takes place are very different 

(1.) {Sometimes the meeting 0/ the two conjunctions is acci- 
dental, the first conjunction having reference to the whole sen- 
teo.ee that follows, and the second conjunction merely to the 
following clause. It is no proper union. 

' I go to prepare a place for you. And if I go to prepare a 

J lace for you ; I will come again, and receive you to myself.' 
ohn 14 : 2, 3. 
' Let us not say, we keep the commandments of the one, 
when we break the commandments of the other. For unlet* 
we observe both, we obey, neither.' Hooker. 

Sometimes the conjunctions are in the inverted order. 
' It is of the utmost importance to us, that we associate prin- 
cipally with the wise and virtuous. When, therefore, we choose 
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tmr companions, we ought to be extremely carers! in regaiil to 
the choice we make.' 

- So and that, but however, for else, for otherwise, or on the 
•Mtfrary, but yet, at alto, if on the contrary. 

Sometimes a decompound sentence may be ushered in by no 
fewer than three successive conjunctions. 

l To those who do not lore God, the enjoyment of bim is un- 
attainable. How at that we may love God, it is necessary to 
know him ; so that we may know God, it is necessary to study 
hit works.' 

But this use of three conjunctions is not to be commanded. 

ft.) Ami is sometimes used before the conjunctions aUo, lite 
mm, yet, therefore, thirdly, referring to tfce same clause ; bat H 
evidently diminishes tile force which these particles otherwise 
would have. See supra, p. 140. 

And cannot be used before for or but; nor the conjunction 
alio before likewise. 

(». ) But is somsbrm.es used before the conjunctions alto, yet, 
referring to the same clause, and seems to have the opposite 
afoot to that of and. See supra, p. 139. 

(4.) Sometimes the two conjunctions are so combined as to 
have a new import, different from either of the conjunctions 
Mparatel y ; an, a$ if, to that, insomuch that. 

(5.) There was formerly a tendency *)■ repeat synonymous 
•OBJunctions, for the sake of intensity ; hot stick eenrMnations 
fcnwe become either obsolete or obsolescent ; as, narf futtAm, 
and in like manner, but however, yet never gfeltsi, yet notwflto- 
wOuttlinff, moreover, furthermore, over and above,, for btt**se, 
time/ore then. 

■ 8i Some eonjunetions of adverbial origin retain or admit 
that position, which they formerly had in the seutengo as act- 
verbs ; as, loo, then, therefore, nevertlielett, howttn 

March, 1M«. 
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Aht. LVL — Some Spbctax Con«jkchobs rnrrgimmr 

I psofoss to «waia« mm particularly A fi*w of the Boat 
important conjunctions. 

I. And, 

And ib » small word, yet it is of some importance. 

The particle anrf appears to be confined to the Teutonic ba- 
ity, of language*. The corresponding forms in die eogoate dia- 
lects are Old Oerna. emit, unde, Old Fries, ande, Angio-Sax.<rfld, 
Germ, two", Dutch m, Icel. end. 
■ The different uas of ami are the following : 

1. As a preposition, shewing the relation between words 
.merely, and nearly equivalent to with ; as, 

' Two and three are five.' 

This use of and, however, differs somewhat from the prepoaV- 
lien with, being better adapted to exhibit the parity of relation 
in the two terms connected. 

As the primary use of all the particles, from the nature of 
the case, is to modify words or ideas, and not to express the 
afflictions of whole propositions, the above is to be regarded as 
the primary and original use of and. 

3. As a proper conjunction, connecting full seat 
that in the simplest and most general manner ; as, 

* The sun shines, and the air is mild.' 

Here one sentence or clause is enlarged or extended by the 
addition of another sentence or clause, both clauses being ep- 
ordinate or alike expressing actual judgments of the mind. 
The two clauses may be allied to each other in space, as in de- 
scription, or in time, as in narrative ; yet they have no internal 
or immediate relation to each other, but only a common rela- 
tion to a third proposition or sentiment, either expressed at 
understood. Thus 

' A stone is heavy, and the sand weighty ; but a fool's wsath 
is heavier than them both.' Pro v. 27 : 9. Here the common 
sentiment to which the two clauses refer is expressed. 

' God shall bless us ; and all the ends of the earth shall fear 
him.' Ps. 67 : 7. Here the common sentiment is only implied. 

3. This particle is employed apparently to connect words, 
where in foot sentences are connected ; as, 
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' The flower blooms and fade*.' 

1 Heaven and earth pan sway.' 

' He chooses and rejects without discrimination.' 

Here two propositions or sentiments, having the same sub- 
ject, predicate, or other member, are abridged or condensed, by 
expreesingonly once the part which is common to both propo- 
sitions. They are now apprehended by the mind, in some 
sense, as one thought Hence this forts is not equivalent to 
the two thoughts written out in mil, but it n only substituted 
for them, when the member written but once is nnemphatic 

Jfote. — In (be preceding uses, the number of terms is not 
necessarily confined to two, but may be increased to any extent. 
The particle and, however, is commonly inserted only before 
the last term. It is omitted, for the sake of euphony, before 
all the other terms. But when there is an emphasis or stress 
laid upon each additional term of the series, then and is re- 
tained with advantage. 

4. The particle and is used emphatically to express an oppo- 
sition, or consequence ; as, 

' He is poor and happy.' 

' He was a spendthrift, and is now s beggar.' 

Here the relation of opposition, or of the consequence, is ex- 
pressed by the copulative relation. The particle and, by ex- 
pressing tie closeness of the relation, is well adapted to give 
stress or emphasis to the relation implied in the words. 

6. The particle and, when joined with particles expressing 
other relations, is adapted to throw those relations into the 
back-ground, and to give the predominance to the copulative 
relation ; as, 

1 He is poor, and yet happy.' 

'He was a spendthrift, and thertfort is now a beggar.' 

Note, — In the two last uses, where the relation of the terms 
is internal, and not merely externa], the number of terms is 
necessarily limited to two, as in proper compound sentences. 

«- This particle is used with both before the first olauae, 
when an emphasis or stress is laid not on the thoughts m 
thoughts, but on their connection with each other, consisting 
In their common relation to a third sentiment or thought, ex- 
pressed or implied ; as, 
. 'Heiaio^laameda^^i^. 
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Sometimes, a* is the Bible, the number of Umu ia extended ; 
as, ' Those things which ye have both learned, and received, and 
heard, and seen in roe, do.' Phil. 4 ; 0. 

June, 1644. 

II. But. 

The English particle but, or rather its equivalent, the Anglo- 
Saxon butan, is compounded of be, (— by,) and utan, (=»m/;) 
being formed like nod nearly synonymous with without, or An- 
glo-Sax. tei<Autaj>, compounded of milk, and tefoN, (~ out;) as 
if it denoted ' circa exterum,' by or teith what it oat. In order 
to illustrate and confirm this etymology, I would observe, 

1. The Anglo-Saxon termination an, which is probably tlve 
termination of the dative case singular or plural, ia often 
dropped in English ; cotnp. Anglo-Sax. beforan, before ; behind- 
an, behind ; benydan, beneath ; beaeondan, beyond. 

2. The vowel e ia omitted in many other compounds of the 
preposition be; oomp. Anglo-Sax. bw/tan, also written bete/tan, 
after; binnan. also Written bciiman, within; ft ufan, also written 
ieujaa, above ; abutan, about ; also Eog. abaft ; above ; about, 

3. The force of the preposition by is often observable in theaa 
compounds; corap. because; bechance, adv. betide and besides ; 
tetime and betimes ; between and betwixt. 

4. The prepositions be and with are nearly synonymous is 
•rach compounds; com p. Anglo Sax. bum/tan and vtithmftan, 
•fter ; beforan and witkforan, before ; bet/e&ndan, beyond, and 
toithgeoridan, about ; beinnan aud withinnoM, within ; benyda* 
and wilfaiidajt, beneath ; beu/an and wiihu/an, above ; behind- 
an and withkinda, behind. It is remarkable that Home Took«j 
with such examples before him, should mistake the prepositional 
force of the prelix, and suppose it to be the imperative mood 
of the verb to be. 

5. It is evident that the prelix he, as well as the prefix taith, 
has in many cases nearly lost its significancy. 

The different uses of but may be classified and arranged aa 
follows. 

1. Followed by a complement, and that a noun, it shows the 
relation between words only, and is equivalent to the preposi- 
tions, without, except. As the primary use of all the particles, 
from the nature of the case, is to modify words or ideas, awl 
14* 
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not to express the affections of whole proposition!, this is to be 
regarded as the primary and origins! use of 6*1. 

Old Eng. 'but let,' without hindrance. 

Mod.Eug. 'all&wione.' 

2. Followed by a complement, and that a clause of a sen- 
tence, with or without that, it introduces a subordinate propo- 
sition, like without, except, unlet t, and is regarded as a con- 
junction. 

"There is none good but one, that is, God.' Mark 10 : 18. 

'He found nothing thereon, but leaves only.' Mat. 21 : 19. 

S. In these contracted propositions, whenever the emphasis 
lies not on the negation, but on the exception, then the nega- 
tive particle is properly omitted, and the particle but has the 
force of only. 

' There is but one good, that is, God ; therefore acknowledge 
his goodness.' 

'Isaw but one person there,' the question being about his 
being alone. 

4. But, not followed by a complement, but having its com- 
plement implied in the preceding clause, introduces a co-ordi- 
nate clause, and is called the adversative particle. 

'Not God, but man, is in fault' Here the adversation liea 
in the subject. God is not in fault, but (scil. this, i. e. on the 
contrary,) man is in fault. 

'She did not see but heard him.' Here the adversation lies 
in the predicate. She did not see him, but (scil. this, i. e. aside 
or different from this,) she heard him. 

' Not unto us, but unto thy name, give glory.' Pa. 115 : L 
Here the adversation lies in the object. 

5. Sometimes the adversation is indirect ; or the clause in- 
troduced by but, is opposed not to the preceding clause, but to 
something which might be supposed to now from it. This is 
■but rettricUve. 

They have mouths, but they speak not. Pa. IIS : S. 

The ostrich is a bird, but cannot fly. 

I have planted, Apollos watered, but God gave the increase. 
,1 Cor. 8:6. 

In the following case the adversative force of but is very 
slight, indicative but little more than that the latter proposi- 
tion is joined to the former, as the minor of a syllogism : 

■Ail animals have sense, but a dog is an animal. 
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0. Sometimes of two thoughts or sentences connected by 
but, the one contains an affirmation, while the other contains a 
denial of the contrary. In this case the thoughts or sentences 
are identical in meaning, although opposed in form. 

The church is not old, but new. 
The earth is not at rest, but in motion- 
See New Engender, vol. X. p. 472. 

HI. Therefore. 

The particle therefore is the appropriate English illative or 

conclusive conjunction. It has three special uses, which are 

exhibited neither in our grammars nor in our dictionaries. 

•These are 

1. To denote the real ground or reason, i. e. the physical 
cause ; as, 

' Ton do not wort, therefore you have nothing.' 
* It rained yesterday, therefore the streets are wet.' 
'He was my table-companion, therefore I know him. 1 

2. To denote the moral ground or reason, i. e. the motive ; as, 
'The streets are wet, therefore he does not go ont.' 

' He is quarrelsome, therefore people avoid him.' 

3. To denote the logical ground or reason, i. e. the proof; as, 
' A and B are each equal to C, therefore they are also equal 

to each other.' 

' The triangles have equal sides, therefore they coincide with 
each other.' 

1 He blushes, therefore he is guilty.' 
■ These distinctions are given in German grammars, with man- 
ifest advantage to the learner. 

Jfott. — Our common version of the Bible sometimes uses 
therefore as a correlative to becaute; as, 

Gen. 11:9,' Therefore is the name of it called Babel ; be- 
eattte the Lord did there confound the language of alt the 
earth.' So Fs. 83 : 1. 

Our translators, from misapprehension of the Hebrew idiom, 
have sometimes used therefore for because ; as, 

Ps. 1 : 5, ' Therefore (better because) the ungodly shall not 
Stand in the judgment) So Ps. 42 : 6. 45:2. Is. 15 : 4. 
Jer. 48 : 36. 

Aug. 1846. 
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iv. n.** 

1. This word, in the languages whence it is derived, « a pro- 
noun of the neater gender only, the masculine and fcaeinins) 
genders having their distinct appropriate forms. Coin p. Meao- 
Goth. thato or that ; Old Sax. Anglo-Sax. and Iceland. that; 
Old Germ, daz, Germ, dot, Dutch dat, Swed. and Dan. det 
Indeed it is nothing else than the Lat. tud in Mimi, Gr. r* (for 
vot,) and Sansk. and Zend, tat, which are all of the neuter 
gender. So Eng. ihti, ia derived from the Anglo-Sax, nenter 
thit. 

This tendency to nee the nenter gender, as generic, or lor all 
genders, is exhibited also in the phrases, it wax he, it teat ifca, 
expressions which would not be tolerated in Latin or Greek. 
Cotnp. Meso-Goth. m'tt thata let ia timrja; Dutch ik mi* htt 
die schrtrf; Germ, don ini der Mann ,■ en tit der Marm ; where 
the pronoun is neuter, although referring to persons. Some- 
thing analogous is the Latin expression varivm et mutubilt sens- 
perftminu; where the neuter ia used for one of the personal 
genders; the idea that Tiei/otium is here understood, being a 
mere grammatical fiction. So in Greek ii <*™luUdj, Hsit- 18 : 
11. Luke 19 : 10. to ycynrrijuiror, John 3 : 6. 1 John 6 : 4. 
which are neuters used, as it were, collectively for both the 
other genders. 

The word that, in its original form and in the ancient lan- 
guages, ia equivalent not to the Greek ixsiro;, y, »* Latin Hit, 
ilia, illad, or Germ, jener, Jene, jenet, but to the Lat ti,cm,id, 
or Gens, der, die, dot. Of course, in its primary signification, 
it is a mere definitive, or simple demonstrative, to denote .some- 
thing already mentioned, or something well known, or some- 
thing to be defined by a subsequent relative; and not a load 
or emphatic demonstrative, like Latin Ate, ilie, or itU, although 
it subsequently assumed the functions of the Germ. je*er t j*mt, 
jenet. This explains many phenomena in its use, which an 
inexplicable on the ground that it was originally the correla- 
tive of thte; for example, ' Iinmanuel, that is, God with us.' 

JVote,— The Let. tud % Goth, that, Old Germ, dot, exemplifies 
the famous dialectic law ; according to which Lat. t is changed 
into Weso-Goth. th, and Lat. d into Meso-Goth. (; and aj™ 
Meao-Goth. th into Old Germ, d, and Meso-Goth. t into^OU 
Germ, th, or rather its «ub»timte the aibdant «. 
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In this signification, it has a singular that, and a plural thorn; 
and it is used both at a substantive and as an adjective, a dif- 
ference in fern, but not in meaning. It may refer either to 
words, clauses, or sentences. 

2. This word is used as a demonstrative, correlative to thU, 
and having reference to place, time, or order of mention ; a 
meaning peculiar to the Anglo-Saxon, English, and Dutch ; = 
Or. ix tiros, 17, o; Lat. ille, ilia, Mud; Germ.jener, jenc,jw. 

In this signification it has a singular that, and a plural thote, 
and it is used both as a substantive and as an adjective. 

This and that, when occurring together, are sometimes used 
indefinitely ;.m, ' If the Lord will, we shall live, and do tAit or 
thaV 

8. This word is used as a rtlative, ia reference to both persons 
and things, like the corresponding forms in the Teutonic <li«- 
■ teete ;=Gr. Sg, ^, 0; Lat. qui, quae, quad ; Germ, der, die, dot. 

This is without doubt a secondary and derived use, as is seen 
' by a reference to the Latin and Sanskrit 

In this sense it ia equivalent to who and which. Euphony, 
perspicuity and precision must decide in the choice of the rela- 
tive. Rhetoricians, however, have distinguished some esses in 
which it should not be used ; as, for example, immediately 
after a preposition. They have also stated that it should be 
need rather than who or which, (1.) when referring to a com- 
pound antecedent, consisting partly of persons and partly of 
things ; (2.) to avoid the repetition of who and which; (S.) 
after adjectives of the superlative degree; (4.) after the adjec- 
tive tame; (5.) after the adjectives all and tome, referring to 
things; and (6.) after the interrogative who? 

As a relative, that is used in both numbers, but only sub- 
stantively. 

4. The word that is used, aa a sort of article, before a clause 
of a sentence. It is attached to and defines the clause, just as 
the common article is attached to and defines the noun. It 
forms the clause into a noun, and that in its cases, or relations, 
according as it is used alone, or with different conjunctions, or 
aa tbey might more appropriately be called preposition*. This 
usage ts very extensive, especially in the old writer*. 

5. As if /or that, denoting the object or purpose ; ^ Gr. tm, 
Lat. nt. Germ, auf dan. 

July, 1838. 
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The English particle o» i a mutilated fbran fi alto, m- 
pounded of all and to, literally signifying ' entirely bo,' »■'«- 



The word ctf in tbie particle has lost mans of it* firm, uii 
■ether pftrtiules, albeit, alraott, aim*, already, aUofBtinr,-wttho*§jk, 
aivmyt. 

The word to in this particle is originally the modal or intra- 
mental oaae of an ancient demonstrative pronoun, signifying 
'tbus' «r 'ht thn manner.' 

Bat thSe pronoun, although a demcaiatmtm,' faaa tike ita 
derivatives also the force of a relative. 

And the particle of manner is also by an easy transfer em- 

- ployed to denote degree or intensity, and by a transfer some- 
what bolder is used for the pronoun itself in the nammatwe *r 
■objective case. 

Guided by these principles the different meanings of at may 

- be arranged as follows. 

1. A demonstrative adverb, denoting manner; as, 
' He does tu well as be can.' 

2. A relative adverb, denoting manner or degree ; as, 
'He did at he tru directed.' 

'On his return from Egypt> at I learned from the aama tm- 
thorrty, be levied an army.' 
' Ye shall be at sods.' 

* He does as velliu be can.' 

3. A conjunction modifying the proposition itself, scad aot 
merely the subject or predicate; as, 

' He trembled, at be spoke.' 
'At ye have heard, nc-w obey.' 

4. A relative pronoun, equivalent to vAo, vMeh, or that. It 
is found in this sense after to many, at tnarnr, mch, and At tarn*. 

' He destroyed m many at be could find.' 
1 As many at received him.' 

* Let such at understand answer.' 

' Send him sneh books at will please him.' 

'The same as I saw.' 

-Note.— The fuller form also a retained ha English is the 
sense of likewise, i. e. in like manner; and t» V 
sense of there/ore. 

March, 1858. 
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A». LVIL-— Cou4KU.no!* or CoKrotmo Pbofostitotw. 

Subordinate propositions, as a general raja, take the some 
position in a sentence, as the member or factor which thoy rep- 
resent would do. 

Subordinate propositions, when they modify the whole Mu- 
tsnoe, are placed at the close ; but, when they modify a parti*- 
ular member of the sentence, they, are placed near that member-. 

Substantive clauses, expressing the subject, are placed atthn- 
com men cement of the sentence ; but when emphatic, at the 
end. Thus 

1 Whoso hearbeneth unto me, shall dwell safely.' 

1 It is a law of nature, that voter should congeal by cold' 

Substantive clauses, expressing the* object, are placed after the 
verb, unless such clause is emphatic.. Thu» 

■ We befene thai Hod emsts? 

' What mem sow, they must expect to reap.' 

Adjective douses stand, near the substantive which they moer 
ify, Thus, 

' lift goad, which- mm de is not lost' 

'Alfred has sold the bat, which William gem* 'him, fw % 



1 AljM hflB sold the- bat for a alulliag whieA, William, emm 

Adverbial clauses of place, time, and manner, aw plaeed. aif 
UlaeWe*; but it emphatic or estewied, at tht» beginning,. Thus 

'Umbrage .should neve* be taken, where qfenee it mt intended.' 

' Where thoughts kindle, words spontaneously flow.! 
■ ' Let a* live, while we Hue.' 

' While the bridegroom tarried, they all slumbered and slept/ 

' Use, time, cm if you knew its valve.' 

'\A* we grow- eider, life becomes dim in. the distanc*)* 

Adverbial clauses of (he actual, possible, and advertatism 
grt t tn d, when emphatic, precede the leading cjauae,. aa a. pro- 
tasis ; otherwise not. Thus 

' Since sucA u the fact, you hare no cause whatever fei so- 

Usjtqte? 

' People are rude and impolite, because they are ignorant' 
' 'f then v\tre no cowardice, there would be little insolence.' 
a virtue to bear calamities, if we did not, feel tkem£ 
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' Though hepraitet the lady, it is only for her beauty.' 

Adverbial clauses of the ultimate ground are placed at the 
close. Thus 

'Live well, that you may die well.' 

' Some people endeavor to divert their thoughts, iett tMr 
minds thould disturb them.' 

Co-ordinate propositions, often invert their order, but in that 
oase the connective particle must be changed. Thus, ' you la- 
bor not, therefore you have not,' and ' you have not, for you 
labor not.' 

March, 1850. 



Art. LVLTL— Tim Moor*. 

The doctrine of the moods in a complicated subject. 

The problem to be solved is this, to find out a proper defini- 
tion of the mood, and from it to deduce the number of moods 
which are requisite in language, or more definitely, to deter- 
mine how many moods have been developed in the Indo- 
European stock of languages with which we are more immedi- 
ately concerned. 

The infinitive and participle have no claim to be considered 
as moods. They are participials, see Art. XXVIII. supra. 

Mood is the relation of the proposition in some way to the 
powers of mind of the speaker. 

But here a distinction is made between the activity or predi- 
cate-idea, involved in the thought or proposition, and the 
thought or proposition itself. 

Dr. Becker, for example, distinguishes between modality in 
the wider sense, as including the relation of the predicate-idea 
to the mind of the speaker, and modality in the etrieter sense, 
as including only the relation of the thought or assertion to the 
powers or functions of the speaker's mind. 

Under the former he includes the actuality, possibility, and 
necessity of the predicate-idea, i. e. of its union with the subject* 

Under the latter be includes the moods, usually so denomi- 
nated ; ss the indicative, the conjunctive, the conditional, the 
interrogative, and the imperative. 

This distinction of Dr. Booker's has been neglected by his 
followers, as Morel), Wurst, and Bauer, but we think unhappily. 
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There are six forme of the *ctirity predicated of die subject, 
whieh express tho relation of the activity to the mind of the 
speaker; viz. 

(1.) That of actuality; as, ' the leaf withers.' 
(2.1 That of non^aetuality ; as, ' the leaf does not wither.' 
13.1 That of possibility ; as, * the leaf can wither.' 
(4.) That of impossibility ; as, ' the leaf cannot wither.' 
(5.1 That of necessity; as, ' the leaf must wither.' 
(6.) That of its converse ; as, ' the leaf must not wither.' 
Every predicated activity is supposed to fall under one of 
these heads. 

If we mafca three forms, actuality, possibility, and necessity, 
and two varieties under each, we shall come to the same result, 
llese three or six forms are regarded, I believe, by all judi- 
cious grammarians, as collateral or correlative. 

These affections of the predicated activity, as they, through 
the predicate, affect also the proposition, might seem, at first 
view, to require two moods, a negative mood, and a potential 
mood to express possibility and necessity. But these moods 
are unnecessary. 

Every proposition may indeed be stated either positively or 
negatively. But the negative proposition has no peculiar mood- 
form. It is expressed by a particle of negation attached to the 
predicate, or some other member of the proposition. All that 
needs to be said, therefore, comes in under the head of negative 
particles. 

The potential mood, so called, is exproescd in English by the. 
auxiliary verbs, may, might, can, could, should, and must, which 
are construed like other verbs with an infinitive. All that needs 
to be said of the potential mood, therefore, may be introduced 
Under the discussion of auxiliary verbs and their uses. 
As to the other moods we observe, 

The moods have reference to the mind of the speaker. They 
have reference to the functions or powers called into operation 
in the enunciation of the thought or proposition. 

The infinitive mood so called is the crude-form of the verb. 
It is the verb divested of all modality. It is no mood at all. 

The indicative is the ground-form of the verb, and the basts 
of the other moods. It is the appropriate form to express an 
objective or positive judgment of the mind. It embraces or 
excludes the potential mood according to our mode of conceiv- 
ing of it 

IB 
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Its proper place is in a leading proposition, but it has nearly 
supplanted the place of the subjunctive in the subordinate prop- 
osition. 

The appropriate use of the conjunctive or svJguncHve mood 
ia to express a subjective or problematical judgment, and it ia 
found in a subordinate proposition. See Articles XLU — XLVil. 

The conjunctive has some analogy to the genitive of the 
noun. 

The conditional mood, or mood of the assumed antithesis, is 
a peculiar form of the proposition. See supra p. 13S. 

The interrogative mood differs not from the indicative except 
in the collocation. It is strictly speaking an imperfect proposi- 
tion proposed to another to complete or fill up. It is only a 
sub-mood, as it were, of the indicative. See the Article on the 
Interrogation. 

The imperative mood proceeds not from the intellect, but 
from the desires of the mmd acting appropriately ; for it is a 
great mistake to consider language as the offspring of the intel- 
. Ioct only. See Art on the Imperative Mood. 

March, 1666. 



Art. IIX. — Particles or Assent ahd Nbgatios. 

1. Thi idea of negation, being a simple idea, is clear and 
distinct in itself; nor does the expression of it usually occasion 
any difficulty. 

2. The simplest form of the negation seems to have been an 
interjection al element, (analogous to the interjections! element 
of affirmation,) originally used as a negative response to an 
inquiry or command. But in actual usage a compound form 
is now employed, as being more emphatic ; as, I-at. non, ( = ns 
Ofltum or unum ;) Germ, nein, ( = ne fin;) Eng. nay, ( = neaye, 
not aye;) or no, (=ne ayt, not ever.) 

S. There is in the Shemitish languages a peculiar early form 
of the negation, (analogous to a peculiar form of the affirma- 
tion ;) as, b}>n f is < there is no man,' liter, there is nothing of 
a man, Gen. 31 : 50. oomp. bfci tr> 'there is a kinsman, ' liter. 
there is something of a kinsman, Ruth 3 : 12. 
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4. From this original negative element ne is derived by com- 
position a beautiful system of negative words for the special 
occasions of human language; as (1.) inteij. nay, no; (2.) 
subst of person, nobody; (3.) subst. of thing, naught, nothing; 
(4.) adj. of quantity, none or no ; (5.) adj. of preference, nei- 
ther ; (0.) adv. of modality, not, contraction of naught; (7.) 
adv. of place, nowhere; (8.) adv. of time, never; (9.) adv. of 
manner, nohow, nowise, nomt.pt; (10.) conj. neither, nor. 

To these correspond in Latin, (1.) non; (2.) nemo; (3.) nil 
or nihil; (4.) nullw; (5.) neuter; (6.) non.ne; (7.) nuiquam; 
(8.) nunquam; (8.) nequaguam, neutiquam; (10.) neque, nee. 

6. The negation of an attribute is sometimes expressed by 
the inseparable particle an or in; as, unprofitable, infirm. 

8. The general rule for the collocation of the adverb not, and 
the conjunctions neither and nor, is that which natural instinct 
dictates, that the negation should be placed near the word to 
which it refers. 

' Not all that is favored by good use, is proper to be retained,' 

' He walks not' 

'He does not waif 

1 Neither the pencil nor poetry is adequate.' 

'It neither improves the understanding, nor delights the im- 
agination.' 

' It will please neither the mind, nor the imagination.' 

The collocation of the other negative words presents no dif- 
ficulty. 

7. In some languages, as the Latin, there is a negation of 
the negation ; as, non-nemo, somebody ; non-nullus, some one. 
But in English this does not occur, except when one of the 
negatives is expressed by an inseparable particle ; as, ' he is not 
unable.' There is, however, a slight difference of meaning. 

8. In most languages, there is a tendency to repeat the nega- 
tive for the sake of emphasis. This is particularly the case in 
Greek ; also in early Latin, and in Anglo-Saxon. In English 
It is now confined to the popular idiom, and is disapproved of 
in the written style. 

9. The expression of the negative in abridged or contracted 
sentences may be best illustrated by an example ; as, 

1 No creature, (neither human, nor angelical) shall ever be 
able to separate us from the love of God. 
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10. Many languages, as the Greek and latin, distinguish be- 
tween the negative in a co-ordinate or leading proposition, and 

the negative in a subordinate or subjective proposition. But 
(he English language does not. 

March, 1856. 

English Particttt of Auent, 
Yea, aye Or ay, I, and yu. 

The particle of affirmation or assent is an early want in lan- 
guage. In English it has assumed the forma, yea, aye or ay, X, 
and yes. 

1. Yea, Old Eng. ye, yte, (Goth, jot, Anglo-Sai. ia, gea, get, 
or get, Germ, ja,) is of obscure origin, J. Grimm connects it, 
notwithstanding the opposition of meaning, with Gr. oi, not. 
It Is probably a natural sound, prompted by instinct, apd pri- 
marily an interjection. Its different uses are as follows, 

(1.) After a question or command, to express assent la this 
sense it is emphatic, and the substitute, as it were, for a whole 
sentence. Thus 

1 Art thou a Roman ? He said. Tea.' Acts 22 ; 27. 

Tea in this sense is now superseded by yet, except in solemn 
style, and in public proceedings. 

(2.) Before a proposition, without being a member of it, to 
prepare the way for an amp) ill cat ion or climax. Here also it 
is an emphatic interjection, standing for a whole sentence. Thua, 

1 Tea, hath God said, Ye shall not eat of every tree of the 
garden! 1 Gen. 3:1. 

'I therein do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.' Phil. 1 : 18. 

In this seme yea is still used in solemn or antiquated style. 

It is somewhat singular that both yea and nay are sometimes 
used with the same augmentative force in one and the same 
sentence. Thus 

' A good man always profits by his endeavor ; yea, when be 
is absent ; nay, when dead, by his example and memory,' — Ben 

(3.) As a nonn denoting assent or faithfulness. In this sense 
it loses its emphatic tone. Thus 

'Let your yen be yea; and your nay, nay.' James 6 ; 12. 

' All the promises of God in him are yea, and in him amen.' 
2 Cor. 1 : 80. 
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This me of yea as a substantive is merely a Hebraism or 
Grecism. 

2. Jj« or ay, another form for yea, in the two first accepta- 
tions, and still in use. 

3. I, merely a different orthography and perhaps pronuncia- 
tion for aye or ay, much used by Siukspeare, but now entirety 
antiquated. Thus 

"Hath Romto slain himself Say thou but J; 



Romeo and Juliet, 

4. Yet, Old Eng. yine, (Anglo-Sax. gete, gite, or gyie,) com- 
pounded of yea, or Anglo-Sax. yea, and Anglo-Sax. « for *», 
' let it be ;' employed in the two first acceptations. 

(1.) After a question or command, to express assent Thus 

' Doth not your master pay tribute ! He saith, Ye*. Matt, 
17 : 24, 25. 

(2.) Before a proposition, without being a member of it, to 
prepare the way for an amplification or climax. Thus 

' You have done all this, ye*, you have done more. 

Fes is sometimes joined with other particles ; as, yea, 
where each particle has its peculiar force ; yet indeed, an inten- 
sive form for yet, etc 

June, 1644. 

English Negatives. 

The class of words, called negatives, play an important part 
in language, and are worthy of special attention. 

The leading uses of the negation are (1.) as an interjection 
prompted by natural instinct, to express dissent after a question 
or command ; (2.) in regular discourse, to deny the predicate ; 
and (3.) to deny the attribute. 

The negative element, or simple negation, in English, which 
was in its origin naturally adapted to perform these functions, 

This negative element, however, is not found in English at 
the present time as a separate word ; but it occurs as the initial 
sound or initial syllable iu many compounds. These com- 
pounds have superseded, as we shall see below, the use of the 
simple negation. 

U* 
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which are in this way compounded with the negative alnaMt 
or simple negation, bta nay, no, mvtr, none or no, mfught or 
nought, not, neither, nor, and the compounds w,jth, »». 

1. Nvjt, Old English «aj», (compounded of the uegat.iye ele- 
ment fle and the. adverb or rather interjection of assent ysa 09 
ffye,) is primarily employed, after a question or. command, at 
an adverb or rather interjection of denial ; as, 

'Wilt tbpn then that we go and gather then op I But he 
said, Nay.' Matt. 19 : 28, 29. 

' They hare Moses and the prophets ; let them hear them. 
And he said. Nay, father Abraham.' Lake 16 : 29, 30. 
. It if also employed very happily in denying that what has 
been said is all that can he said, and in thus preparing the m 
for an amplifi. cation 01 climax ; as. 

' He requested an answer, say, he urged it' 

Note.— Nay always has the full circumflex tone. Although 
merely an interjection, it is virtually equivalent to a whole 



2. No, (compounded of the negative element m and the 
particle aye, ever,) has two oses in English : 

(1.) As an interjection of denial ; as, 

' Art thou that prophet? And he answered, No.' Johnl: 21. 

'And they spake onto him, saying', No; but we will bind 
thee nut, and deliver thee into their hand.' Jndg. 16 : 18. 

Alto employed, like nay, in denying that what has been said 
is all that can be said, and in thus preparing the way for a 
climax; as, 

' There is none righteous, no, not one.' Rom. 3 : 10. 

' To whom we gave place by subjection, no, not for an hour.' 
GaL 2:5. 

Not*. — In this use, no bat always the mil circnmflex tone, 
and is virtually equivalent to a whole sentence. 

(2.) As an adverb of negation, in a suspensive clause, and 
equivalent to not ; as, 

' That I may prove them, whether they will walk in my law, 
or no.' Ex. 16 : 4. 

Note. — In this use it ceases to have the circumflex tone. 

Compare Goth, m aiv, compounded of ni and tav ; Anglo- 
Sax, na, compounded of ns and a ; and Germ; nie, compounded 
ofrwandj'tf/ the Goth, aiv, Anglo-Sax. a, Germ..;'*, and Eng. 
aye, being all the same word, and signifying ever. 
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3. Never, Anglo-Sax. nayfre, nefre, or nefar, (compounded OI " 
n#, and iwr, Anglo-Sax. (rfre, the dative case of aye, Anglo- 
Sax, a or awa,) an adverb having several uses : 

!1.) iVW at any time, at no time, iti appropriate Meaning, 
2 ■) In no degree; as, 

' Whoever has a friend to guide, may carry his eyes in an- 
other roan's head, and yei, see neyw the worse,*— Sou*. 
(3j Simply not; as, 
'Ho answered him never a word.' 

4, _/VW, (compounded of ne and on*; comp, Anglo-Sax. 
nan, compounded of ne and an, one ; Germ, ntin, compounded 
of ne and «», ene ; and Lat< nan or nontutn, couipoanded of ne 
pad oeaum, one ;) au adjective having two uses : 



[U jfirtflw;" a», 



Sere ja nos^ that doeth good.' Ps. 14 : 3. 
. (3..) Not mji : as, 

' Six days ye shall gather it ; but on the seventh day, which 
ia the sabbath, in it there shall be none.' Ex. 10 : 26. 

In Old English i% vaa used in both these senses before noun* 
beginning with a vowel ; as, 

"This ia none other but the house of God.' Gen. 28 : 17. 

"Thou ehalt have none assurance of thy life. Deut. 28 : 66, 

*. No, merely an abridged form of the preceding, now 
always used when a noun immediately follows ; as, 

(Let there be no strife between me and thee.' Gen, 13 : 8. 

It is also used before the comparative degree, as an adverb, 
not in any degree ; as ' no more,' ' no longer.' 

8. Naught or nought, Anglo-Sax. nateiht, nawttht, (com- 
pounded of ns,aye=t Anglo-Sax. a, and -wight or wA*(= Anglo- 
Sax, triht or wuht,) used in several senses : 

(1.) As a substantive, not anything, nothing, its appropriate 
meaning. 

(2.) As an adverb, in no degree; as, 

'To wealth or sovereign, power he nought applied.' — Fairfax. 

(3.) As an adjective bad, worthies). In thb sense it retains 
the older orthography naught. 

1. Not, merely an abridged form or contraction of the pre- 
ceding, and now employed to express the simple negation of 
the predicate or attribute. 

8. Neither, Old English nouther or mother, Anglo-Sax. nathtr, 
nathor, nawther, nauthor, (compounded of M and rilAsr, Anglo- 
Sax, athor,) not either. 
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(I) As an adjective ; as, 

1 The upright judge inclines to neither party.' 

(2.) As an adverb, or rather referring to clause* or sen- 
tences; as, 

* Fight neither with small nor great, save only with the king.' 
1 Kings 22:31. 

9. Nor, merely a contraction of the preceding, and used with 
less emphasis ; as, 

'Fight neither with small nor great' 1 Kings 22 : SI. 
'Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard.' 1 Cor. 2 : 9. 
'Sitnois nor Xanthus shall be wanting there.' — Dryden. 
'I whom nor avarice nor pleasures move.' — Walsh. 

10. In old English writers we find nys for ne it, 'is not ;' nilt 
for ne wilt, ' will not ;' not for ne has, ' has not,' Compare 
Anglo-Sax. nil or nys, 'is not;' nth, 'will not;' nafth, 'has 
not? In modern English we have ant for are not; wont for 
will not; hant for have not. 

11. There are also some secondary compounds which need 
no comment ; as nobody, nothing, nowhere, noways, nowise; 
nevertheless ; nonesuch; notwithstanding. 

12. XTn, as an inseparable prefix, in unbind, unfair, etc 
Thus far we have regarded only the Teutonic or Anglo-Saxon 

put of our language. As this negative element exists also in 
Latin, it exhibits itself as a component part of many words 
derived from that language. Thus 

(1.) Ne is found in necessary, negation, neglect, negotiate, 
neuter, nonentity, null. 

(2.) In, (=Anglo-Sax. un,) is found in inept, inert, infirm, etc. 

May, 1844. 

Further Notes on Tea and Nay. 

1. These terms are used as interjections after a command, as 
well as after an interrogation. 

2. Yea and nay belong to the solemn style; in the common 
Style they are giving way to yes and no. 

S. Some of these terms are used by way of preparation for an 
emphatic sentence; as, 'I have advised, yea, urged him ;' 'he 
requested an answer, nay, he urged it ;' ' you have done all this, 
yet, you have done more ;' ' there is none righteous, no, not one.' 

4. Some of these terms, by a natural but peculiar process, 
have become nouns ; as, nay, ' denial ;' yea, ' faithfulness,' 
2 Cor. 1 : 20. 
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5. These terms have lad to tie formation of verbs of iinu- 
tion and denial; as, Lat aio, 'I say;' nego, 'I deny,' Germ. 
bt/ohen, ' to affirm ;' Old Eng. naff, ' to deny,' in Chaucer. 

6. If we hare been successful in oar investigations, we have 
fallen upon two of the original forms of language ; viz. yen, at 
an instinctive sound of assent, and n, as the element of negation. 

March, 1856. 



Ab't. LX. — Auxiliary Vkbbh. 

Bbsidbs auhjoctiee verbs whose action abides in the subject, 
as lie, stand, and objective verba, whose action passes over to an 
object, as strike, cut ; there is a third class of verbs, called aux- 
iliary or helping verba, which do not express action at all, sa 
may, can. 

Ip other words, these verbs do not eipress the activity itself, 
bat only the time, mode, voice, or simple predication, of the 
Activity. That is, they eipress not general abstract ideas them- 
selves, but only their relations. The auxiliary veeb is also the 
bearer of person and number. 

The auxiliary verbs in English are mat/, eon, thitt, will, 
ought, must, dare or durst, have, Jo, lit, am. 

As these verba do not, like other verbs, denote activity in any 
sense, the inquiry arises in many intelligent minds, whence did 
they come, and what was their original signiflenncy, it being 
correctly assumed that they ones expressed general abstract 
ideas. This curiosity is a natural one, and wa shall endeavor 
to answer it in a familiar way. 

The original meaning and present use of these terms, Low- 
ever, should not be confounded with each other, bat kept per- 
fectly distinct. 

1. May is the past tense of a Teutonic verb, signifying 'to 
have power' or 'be able, 1 (eotnp. the derivative noons, might, 
main, which both denote ' power ;') but is now employed in 
BngHah, (I.) to express possibility or contingency ; (2.) to ex- 
press permission ; (3.) in a subordinate proposition, to express 
the eonjunctire mood ; and (4.) in the interrogative or inverted 
order, to express the entreaty form of the- imperative. It is an 
ajastnuy of mood. 
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It takes a new past tense after the weak inflection ; as, I 
might 

2. Can is the past time of to ictn, ' to know,' (after the strove 
inflection, comp. get, past gat ;) and now signifies ' to be able/ 
i. e. ' to know how ' to do a thing. It is an auxiliary of mood. 

It takes a new past tense after the weak inflection ; as, Anglo* 
Sax. ic cudhe. In English, however, by a singular freak of lan- 
guage, the orthography of the past tense baa been conformed 
to the analogy of would, should ; as, 1 could. 

3. Shall is the past tease of a Teutonic verb, signifying 'to 
owe,' soil, a debt, hence 'to be obligated,' scU. to a duty; but 
is now employed, when unemphatic, to denote mere futurition. 
When emphatic, it conveys the idea of a promise or threat. It 
is an auxiliary of time and mood. 

It takes a new past tense with change of vowel and weak 
inflection ; as, I should. 

4. Will is still used as a principal verb, pres. mill, past wilkd, 
signifying ' to have a volition ' or ' be willing ;' but as an aux- 
iliary verb, wben nnemphatio, it denotes mere futurition, and 
when emphatic, resolution or a promise. It is an auxiliary of 
time and mood. 

It takes a past tense after the weak inflection ; as, / would. 

6. Ought m the past tense of to otse, primarily 'to possess' 
or ' own ;' but is now used m an auxiliary both m the present 
and past tense, to denote moral obligation. It is a sort of aux- 
iliary of mood. 

6. Mutt is the past tense of a Teutonic verb, signifying ' to 
be necessitated,' and is now used as an auxiliary to denote phys- 
ical necessity. It is an auxiliary of mood. 

Mutt appears to be used both as a present and as a past tense. 

7. Dare or durst, past durst, is now an auxiliary verb of 
mood. Dart, past dared, is still used as a principal verb. 

8. Have, past had, with the weak inflection, is used both as 
a principal verb, signifying 'to hold' or 'possess;' and as an 
auxiliary of time, helping to form the perfect and pluperfect 
tenses ; as, I have loved, I had loved. 

9. Do, past did, with the weak inflection, is used both as a 
principal verb, signifying 'to make' or 'to act;' and as an 
auxiliary to express emphasis. It is also used in the interroga- 
tive form of speech ; as a mere expletive in poetry ; and to avoid 
the repetition of the principal verb. It is an auxiliary at mood. 

D,g,foertl,,G00^lc 
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10. Let is need both as a principal verb, let, past let, signify- 
ing ' to permit ;' and as an auxiliary Yerb to help form the im- 
perative mood in the third and first persons, as, Ut him go, let 
me go. 

11. Am or be, past was, partic. been, is made up of three dis- 
tinct verbs, (which in other dialects are declined in full,) each 
signifying ' to exist' or ' to have existence ;' and is employed as 
an auxiliary in English to form, in connection with the past 
participle, die passive voice of active verbs, and the past tense 
in some neuter verbs. It does this by expressing mere predica- 
tion. It is also used, in connection with the active particle, to 
form tenses of continuous action ; as, / am building, I vol 
building. Also as a mere copula ; as, ' God it good.' It is the 
predicate-verb, or auxiliary verb of mere predication. 

MemOfkt on the Auxiliarieg. 

1. These auxiliaries are called verbs, because they were so in 
their origin, and because they still retain the inflection of verbs. 

2. These verbs, (excepting do, have, am,) do not inflect the 
third person singular. This is owing to the fact that they were 
originally past tenses. 

3. These verbs, (excepting have, ought, am,) take the simple 
infinitive without to. 

March, 1856. 

On the Auxiliary Verb Shall. 

Shall, which is now in English an auxiliary verb of mood 
and tense, was originally a common verb, as is evident from its 
use in the Meso-Gotbic and Anglo-Saxon dialects which exhibit 
the ancient state of our language. 

The different significations of this verb may be arranged as 
follows : 

1. To owe, soil, a debt, in Meso-Oothic and Anglo-Saxon. 

So in the present tense, Meso-Goth. wan filu skalt, (shalt 
thou;) Anglo-Sax. hu mycel scealt thu, (shalt thou;) 'how 
much owest thou V Luke 16 : 5. 

So in the past tense, Meso-Goth. ains tkulda (should) skatta 
fimfhunda, 'the one owed five hundred pence.' Luke 7 : 41. 

This meaning is expressed in Greek by btft&a, and in Latin 
by debeo. 
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2, To be bound or obligated, acil. to the performance of a 
duty, in Meso-Gothic and Anglo-Saxon, and partially in English. 

So in the present tense, Meso-Goth. skal (he shall) gasviltan ; 
Anglo-Sax. he sceal (shall) sweltan ; ' he ought to die.' John 
19:1. 

Old Eng. "The faith I shall to God.'— Chaucer. 

So in the past tense, Meso-Goth. thatei skuldedum (we ahonld) 
taujan, ' that which was oar duty to do.' Luke 17 : 10. 

Modem Eng. ' I should go,' ' thou shouldest go,' ' he should 
go,' i. e. I ought to go, thou oughtest to go, he ought to go. 

This meaning is expressed lite the preceding by Gr. bysftn 
and Lat. debeo, and also by Gr. dei and Lat, oportet. 

3. To be under a necessity, mult, in Meso-Gothic and Anglo- 
Saxon. 

Meso-Goth. vaila merjan ik steal (shall ;) ' I must preach ;' 
Luke 4 : 43. Anglo-Sax. scyl (shall) beon gefy lied, ' must be 
accomplished.' Luke 22 : 37. 

This meaning is expressed, like the preceding, by G*. Set kd3 
Lat. oportet, and also by Gr. jrp^ and Lat, future participle in (fa*. 

i. By implication, to be future or certain, in Mtso-Qothre, 
Anglo-Saxon, and English. 

So in the present tense, Meso-Goth. w» skuli (shall) tbata 
barn wairthan, Eng. ' what manner of child shall this bef Luke 
1 : 66. Anglo-Sax. scealt tredan, 'thou shall tread.* 

So in the past tense, Meso-Goth. tbanei skuldedun (should) 
niman, Eng. ' which they should receive.' John 7 : 39. 

In very old English, shall was the only future auxiliary. 

This meaning is expressed in Greek by uiUu, and in Latin 
by the future participle in rus. 

0. To be certain or future, with the implication that no sub- 
jective difficulty remains in tie. mind of die speaker, thus in- 
volving the idea of a promise or permission. This meaning is 
of modern origin, and is properly found only in the second and 
third persons, and that in the leading proposition; as, 'yon 
shall receive your wages,' ' he shall receive bis wages.' 

This last use of shall in given cases to express an implied 
promise or permission, has Ted to the use of will in the corres- 
ponding cases, to express mere futurition. This, I apprehend, 
explains the variegated character of the English future tense, 
which now is formed thus : I shall love, thou wilt love,, he will 
love ; we shall love, ye will love, they will love. 

July, 1845. 
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On tke Auxiliary Verb Will. 
Will, (Gr. (bfitopu, LaL volo, Goth. wi(f<m, Old Germ, vidian, 
vollm, mlltn, Germ, wollen, Dutch willen, Swed. vilja, Dan, 
vtffa, Iceland, cifia, Anglo-Sax. willan, wyllan, willian, Scott. 
IMS;) 

1. As an independent verb, declined regularly, 'to have a 
volition,' ' to resolve,' ' to determine,' ' to decide in the mind ;' 
as, I will to go. Now antiquated. 

2. As an irregular verb, denoting a volition, intention, reso- 
lution, promise, and by implication, the futurition of the thing 
willed ; as, I will go. So in the first person, as the speaker can 
exercise volition for himself and is expected so to do. Also with 
an emphasis in the second and third persons, Deut, 25 : 1 t 9. 
Luke 15: 28. John 5 : 40. 

3. Denoting simple futurition, whether with or without voli- 
tion ; as, ht or it will go. So in the second and third persona, 
where the speaker -cannot exercise volition for others, and inti- 
mates no opposing necessity. 

Different Modes of expressing Future Time in English. 

The different modes of expressing futurition in English are 
the following : 

1. By means of the present tense ; as, I go to-morrow. Tha 
is the most ancient form. Comp. Gr. tlfn, ' I shall go.' (See 
Sophocles' Gr. Gram. p. 284.) Meso-Goth. gibid, (giveth) for 
Gr. Stiosi, 'shall give,' Luke 1 : 22. (See Grimm, it. 176.) 
Anglo-Sax. beo, byst, bydh, ' ero, eris, erit,' (see Grimm, rv. 178.) 
Germ, ieh komme morgen, (see Grimm, rv. 177.) 

2. By means of the auxiliary verb shall, which originally 
denoted ' to owe ' or ' to be obliged.' This for a time was the 
only future auxiliary. 

5. By means of the auxiliary verb mil, which originally de- 
noted ' to have a volition.' It is used only in the second and 
third persons. It has only partially taken the place of shaft. 
This Act helps much to explain the apparent mystery in the 
use of shall and will. 

4. The form / am about to love. 

6. The form / am aomg to lope. 

The two last forms are immediate futures. 
March, 1866. 

16 
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Art. LXI. — Thk Intekrog ativs Mood. 

1. Ths interrogative mood consists of an imperfect proposi- 
tion, addressed to another for him to complete or fill up. It 
proceeds partly from the intellect of the speaker, and partly 
from his will or rather his desire of knowledge. 

2. The interrogative proposition involves or implies an intel- 
lective one. Thus ' is he sick V involves the intellective propo- 
sition, 'he is perhaps sick,' as a possible judgment A desire 
is expressed at the name time that this possible judgment may 
be formed into an actual one, as ' he is sick,' or ' he is not sick.' 

3. The varieties of the interrogative mood are as follows : 
(l.) The simple interrogation, for the purpose of obtaining 

information; as, 'is your master at home f 'now do you dof 
(2.) The rhetorical interrogation, which, when affirmative, 

seems to call for a negative answer ; and when negative, to call 

for an affirmative answer; as, 'shall God pervert judgment!' 

' shall not the judge of all the earth do right V 

(3.) The passionate exclamation ; as, 'how glorious is God P 

1 how weak and feeble is man !' 

4. The different forma of the interrogation are as follows : 
(1.) That introduced by interrogative words, as wAo, what, 

where, when, etc. It is an imperfect proposition addressed to 
another to be filled up, as to some factor or member ; aa, 

1 Who was the man that dared to do this thing)' 

' What is the act ? what danger! what intent V 

' Where am I and whenct did I come P 

These sentences have a stress on the interrogative word ; an 
inversion of the subject and verb ; and the falling inflection at 
the close. All which distinguish the interrogative from the 
indicative mood. 

(2.) The^ interrogative sentence without the interrogative 
words. It is a simple inquiry whether the predicate belongs to 
the subject, and may be answered by yea or no. 

' Is he sick V 

' Is God unrighteous ?' 

These sentences have an inversion of the subject and predi- 
cate, and a rising inflection at the close of the sentence. 

Sometimes the interrogation is left to be denoted by the in- 
tonation only ; as, ' oi> tf 6 paadtit tw lovdaturi' which might 
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mean 'thou art the ting of the Jem.' Hat. 27 : 11. So Lat 
■Cemis, at insulfcent Rutuli, Turausque feratur.' Viig. And in 
English we may say ' you took a nde this morning,' and yet 
ask a question. 

(3.) The interrogation with the disjunctive form ; as, 

1 Is this a verse of Homer or of Virgil V 

The interrogation, although it is properly a full thought, ia 
often treated as a subordinate proposition. It then forms a 
species of substantive proposition ; as, 

' Ask him who he it, and what he wanted 

See supra, p. 120. 

March, 1856. 



Art. T. XTT, — The Imperative Moon. 

Keoeht philological works from Germany enable us to give 
a more exact account of the imperative mood than has hitherto 
been usual. 

Mood is the relation of thought to the powers of mind. 
Moods, according to Harris, exhibit the diathesis of the soul. 

1. The imperative mood, logically considered, is that form of 
the thought which represents the action implied in the verb, aa 
something willed by the speaker. The peculiar distinction of 
the imperative mood, consists in its proceeding immediately 
from the will, and expressing a volition or act of the will, while 
the indicative mood proceeds from the intellect, and expresses 
a judgment or act of the intellect. In this its most extensive 
sense it is sometimes called the Requisitive mood, (including 
the imperative mood and the preeative or optative,) see Harris, 
p. 143, 144, and sometimes the Volitive mood, see Crosby, p. 
248, 244, 417, 418. This mood ia related to the other moods 
somewhat as the vocative case to the other cases, and is often 
connected with the vocative case. 

2. The nature of the volitive or imperative proposition may 
be illustrated by a comparison of it on the one hand with the 
intellective proposition implied in it, and on the other hand 
with the intellective proposition evolved from it. 

The imperative proposition involves or implies an intellective. 
Thus, ' help me' involves the intellective proposition ' thou canst 
help me,' or ' thou helpest me perhaps,' which expresses a log- 
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ical possibility, la the imperative proposition this possibility 
is willed to be actual ; that is, the proposition now expresses 
mora] necessity. 

On the contrary, an intellective proposition may be eroded 
from the imperative proposition. Thus, * thou must help me,' 
or ' thou art obliged to help me,' is evolved from the imperative 
proposition ' help me.' In this intellective proposition, moral 
necessity U directly affirmed or predicated. 

3. The imperative mood, being thus an in 
of the will, hat a strong peculiarly marked i 
hardly needs any other exponent of modality. 

4. The imperative mood from its nature usually aims at con- 
ciseness of expression. It is often denoted by a snort or simple 
form of the verb accompanied with a mutilation of the per- 
sonal termination, or with an entire omission of pronouns. 
Thus, Heb. bbj?', 'kill thou,' comp. >bpn 'tbou wilt kill;' Gr. 
■M*™, "beat thou,' comp. ikxms, 'thou beatest;' Let. fer, 
1 bring thou,' comp, fen, 'thou bringest;' Germ.yioy Eng.owe. 

5. Imperative propositions are liable to bold ellipses more 
than most others ; as, 'hats off;' 'Leads out;' 'to arms;' 'for- 
ward ;' ' to the right.' 

6. The varieties of the imperative mood are differently con- 
stituted by different grammarians; (1.) sometimes twofold; 
as, commanding and entreating; or commanding and wishing; 
(S.) sometimes threefold ; as, commanding, exhorting, and en- 
treating; or commanding, entreating, and permitting; (S.) 
sometimes fourfold ; as, commanding, exhorting, entreating or 
requesting, and permitting ; (4.) sometimes fivefold ; as, com- 
manding, exhorting, requesting, wishing, and permitting. 

But the permiitive, logically considered, does not come under 
the volHive or imperative. 

7. Many languages, as tile Hebrew, Greek, Latin, German, 
and English, have a special form of the verb, which, aided by 
the intonation, expresses these various senses of the imperative 
proposition ; as may be illustrated from the Old Testament. 

(1.) To express a command; as, Ex. 10; 1, l p» im unto Pha- 
raoh.' So Lev. 11: 3. Num. 16: 26. 20 : 10. Droit. 10:1. 

(2.) To expresa an exhortation; as, fa. 60 : 1, '«**« yt to the 
waters.' So Ps. 160 : 1. 

(».) To express as entreaty; as, Ps. « : A, * return, O Lord.* 
BoGea. 13: IS. St : t. Dent SI: 15. 2Kiag»0:2S- la. ft : S. 
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(4.) To oppress b wish ; as, Dm. 3 : 4, 'Oktag,Ww forever.' 
fla Gen. 1 : 22. 

(5.) To express a permission; as, 2 Sum. 18 : 23, 'and he 
ssid unto him, run.' So Is. 8 : 9. 

In ail these examples, the Greek, Latin, and German versions, 
as veil as the English, also use the imperative, thus showing 
the coincidence of these languages with the Hebrew, in the use 
of this mood. 

8. With regard to these uses of the imperative mood, we 
may observe, 

(1.) The proper imperative, or the expression of command, 
requires the tailing inflection and abruptness of manner pecu- 
liar to the command. 

(2.) The hortative, or the expression of exhortation or admo- 
nition, requires the falling inflection, but without abruptness. 

(3.J The precative, or the expression of entreaty, requires 
the rising inflection, but is more commonly expressed by the 
potential. 

(4.) The optative, or the expression of a wish, has no peculiar 
inflection. It is more commonly expressed by the potential. 

(5.) The permission does not properly belong to the volitive 
or imperative, and is more commonly expressed by the poten- 
tial or subjunctive. 

These uses of the imperative depend on the context, and on 
the tone and gesture. 

Aug. 1848. 

The Hebrew Imperative. 

The Hebrew imperative is always positive, the prohibition or 
negative command being expressed by the future indicative. 

The Hebrew imperative is also used to express a strong as- 
surance, whether arising from prophetic or poetic inspiration ; 
as, Gen. 12:2, ' and be thou a blessing.' 

The Hebrew imperative is also employed to express a con- 
ditional promise; as, Gen. 42 : 18, ' this do, and live} ie. 'if 
ye will do this, ye shall live.' The first imperative may be re- 
garded as an exhortation, on obedience to which the promise 
depends. 

The Hebrew imperative is also used to express a conoeesira 
threatening ; as, Job 2:8,' bless God, and die,' i. e. ' although 
thou bless God, yet thou shalt die.' The first imperative may 
1«* 
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b« regarded aa a permission, notwithstanding wfcioh tie threat- 
ening is to take place. 

But the promise and threatening do not, logically considered, 
belong to the volitive or imperative. 

The Greek Imperative. 

The Greek imperative is employed, 

(1.) To express a command ; aa, Mat. 2 : 13, owS)* els At- 
pmior, ' fiee into Egypt.' 

(2.) To express an exhortation ; as, Luke 1 : IS, H W** 
1 fear not.' 

(3.) To express an entreaty; an, Acts 1 : 69, oV&» ** *m5/«* 
pav, ' receive my spirit.' 

U.\ To express a wish ; as, Luke 1 : 28, yorps, ' hail.' 

(S.) To express a permission ; as, Hat. 26 : 45, xaSttSnt id 
lotnir, ' sleep on now.' 

The Greek has three forms in the imperative, but not for the 
designation of time ; as (1.) the present, to denote a continuous 
action ; (2.) the aorist, to denote a momentary action ; and (8.) 
the preterite, to denote a momentary action which is to con- 
tinue done. 

This distinction between the imperative present and impera- 
tive aorist is said by Pott to exist also in Modem Greek. 

The Latin Imperative. 

The Latin imperative is employed, 

!1.J To express a command; as, 'ait,' depart 
2.) To express an exhortation ; as, ' notce to ipsum,' know 
thyself. 

(3.) to express an entreaty ; as, 'ferte raisero atquc innocent! 
auxilium,' bring succor to an unhappy and innocent person. 

U.\ To eipress a wish ; as, 'mm felix,' live happy. 

(5.1 To express a permission ; as, 'e*fo,' let it be so. 

(6.) To express a promise or threatening; as, 'divide et tm- 
pera,' divide and conquer. 

To most of these forms of expression, there is a correspond- 
ing negative form with ne and neu or neve; aa, 

(1,1 '.iVe aude' dare not. 

(2.J ' Nt time,' fear not 

(3.1 ' Ne mepercute,' do not strike me. 

(4.) 'JV« mori,' may you not die. 
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The Latin language has certain periphrastic forms, by which 
■the emphasis is takes from the command or prohibition, and 
placed on the thing commanded or prohibited ; as, 'euro, /es- 
tates,' see that you hasten ; ' cave nimium festinee, take care 
lest you hasten too much;' ' noli dubitare,' be unwilling to 
doubt. 

The Latin imperative has two forma, viz. ama, and amato, 
the exact relation of which to each other is still contested. The 
distinction is lost in the languages derived from the Latin. 

The French Imperative. 

1. The French language is partial to the first person plural 
of the imperative ; as, ' marchons,' let us go. 

2. The third person of the imperative is supplied by the 
conjunctive. 

3. The French has in popular discourse a past imperative ; 
as, ' ayez abandonne la ville.' Coinp. Gr. li&ra&i; Lat. at via 
admoniti este ; Eng. begone. 

4. Many imperatives become interjections. 

The English Imperative, 

1. The proper imperative mood in English exists both in the 
active and in the passive voice, but is found only in the second 
person; as, 

Act. sing, love (thou;) plur. love (ye or yon.) 

Pass. sing, be (thou'i loved; plur. be (ye or you) loved. 

2. The pronoun, when emphatic, is added ; but it is placed 
after the verb ; as, love thou ; love ye or you. When unem- 
phatic, it is omitted. 

3. The same forms are also expressed by means of the auxil- 
iary verb do ; as, do (thou) love. The stress or emphasis is then 
on the meaning of the verb, and not on the command. 

4. The other persons, if wanted, are expressed by means of 
the auxiliary verb let; as, let me love, let him love. 

5. The first and third persons may also be expressed by the 
auxiliary verb may; as, may I go. 

6. These persons are also expressed sometimes by (lie con- 
junctive ; as, ' God bless thee ;' 'be it no? ' the theme we leave;' 
' charge we the foe ;' ' thy kingdom come.' 
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7. In go and begone, we hare something like tense in the 
English imperative. 

8. The varieties of the English imperative are, as stated 
above; (1.) ' depart thou ;* (2) ' be comforted ;' (3.) 'forejutt 
me;* (4.) ' farewell f (5.) 'go in peace. 1 

March, 1856. 



Aet. LXHL — Of Euphohv nr Prosaic Composition. 

Although the logical relations of prose predominate greatly 
over the euphonic, yet the latter are far from being unimport- 
ant. No one can be insensible to the beauty of a well-turned 
sentence, or fail to appreciate the difference between careless 
and tasteful writing- A succinct analysis of the principles of 
euphony may therefore be useful both in a critical and in a 
practical point of view. 

By euphony is meant pleasant or agreeable sound. Hence 
the laws of euphony respect, first, the quality of the sound ; 
secondly, the accent ; and thirdly, the proportion of the logical 
parts which make up the whole ; and each of these, both in 
the simple and in the compound proposition. 

1 . As to the quality of the sound in the simple proposition, 
euphony requires a proper distribution of vowels and conso- 
nants, and a suitable variety in these two classes of sounds. 
Hence the faults to be avoided are, 

(1.) The hiatus or weakness of sound, which arises from die 
concurrence of vowel sounds. Of this we have a remarkable 
instance in Herodotws, (I. 171.) ««l H/ara aanlat oSnrf tim of 
itotijotuieroi nourot. The different modes of avoiding this fault, 
are, besides the choice of another word, elision, crasis, and the 
addition of a paragogic letter. 

(2.) Harshness of sound, when too many consonants of diffi- 
cult enunciation are brought together; as, ' Smith's Thucydides.' 
' Your healths, gentlemen.' 

(3.) Sameness of sound, when the same sound is repeated ; 
as, 'This is a convenient contrivance.' 'He is an indulgent 
parent.' ' She behaves with uniform formality.' Even a rhyme 
which is beautiful in its proper place, is offensive in prose. 
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These faults, when they occur together, are still more objec- 
tionable ; as ' Overwhelmed with whirlwind*.' 

2. As to accent in a simple proposition, euphony or melody 
requires a pleasing variety of accented and unaccented syllables. 
Hence the taulte to be avoided are, 

(1.) Heaviness of sound, when too many accented syllables 
are brought together ; as, ' We saw on the great road large 
droves of cattle/ This often happens from the accumulation 
of monosyllables. 

(2.) Weakness of accent, when too many unaccented sylla- 
bles occur in connection ; as, ' miserable and execrable fellow.' 
This often arises from the accumulation of long words. 

(9. ) Monotony, when accented and unaccented syllables occur 
in a certain order, approaching to poetry. 

What is said of accent in modern languages, is true also of 
quantity in the ancient languages, as the Greek and Latin. 

3. As to proportion in the simple proportion, uo general law 
is observable. The logical parts of a proposition are the subject 
and the predicate, and these may be either simple or modified. 
The subject and predicate may vary indefinitely as to their 
comparative length ; but the modifications, thrown in between 
the parts of a proposition, must not be too many, nor too pro- 
tracted. 

*. As to the quality of the sound in the compound proposi- 
tion, the same remarks apply, but in a higher degree, as in the 
simple proposition. Thus a sentence may be faulty from the 
recurrence of the same vowel sound ; as, ' James was needy, 
feeble, and fearful.' 

5. As to accent in the compound proposition, the same re- 
marks apply, but in a higher degree, as in the simple propo- 
sition. 

6. As to (A* proportion of parts in the compound proposition, 
A nice regard must be bad to the different forms of sentences. 

The principle of proportion existing in the human mind, 
which requires a just relation of the parts to the whole, and 
which exerts an influence on all the forms of language, is espe- 
eisfly efficient in compound propositions, since here the parts 
■re more clearly distinguishable from each other. Proportion 
properly respects local magnitudes, but as language is conceived 
of as a structure, and is made up of parts, we are accustomed 
to apeak of proportion and symmetry in language. 
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In a co-ordinate sentence or period, where the parte have 
only an external connection, little depends on the comparative 
length of these parts. 

In a co-ordinate sentence or period, whose parts hare a close 
internal connection, these parts must bear a fair proportion to 
each other. 

In a subordinate period, in which the subordinate proposition 
is annexed to tbe leading proposition, little depends on their 
comparative length. 

In a subordinate period, in which the subordinate proposition 
is inserted in the main proposition, the former must not bear 
too great a proportion to the latter. 

In a subordinate period, whose subordinate proposition is 
placed first, there must be fair proportion between the two pro- 
positions. 

Whether poetic measure or rhythm can exist in prosaic com- 
position, is a question not easy to be decided. 

If by rhythm is intended the proportion of the parts of a 
compound sentence, as it seems to mean in Hebrew poetry, 
then, as we have seen above, such rhythm or proportion may 
exist in prose. 

Bat if by rhythm is intended the regular recurrence of the 
same measure, whether of accented and unaccented, or of long 
and short syllables, then there can be only an approximation or 
tendency to such measure in prose. For a rhythmical proposi- 
tion would become a verse and constitute poetry. A word, as 
it stands in prose, is not a rhythmical magnitude. Prose may 
contain the elements of rhythm ; just as chaos may contain tbe 
elements of a world, and yet not be a part of a world. 

May, 1838. 

Art, LXIV. — The Figures oy Sfsbch. 

The legitimate use of the figures of speech is to represent to 
the mind of the person addressed objects and actions in the 
same way in which they are represented in the first formation 
of language. There everything is represented as physical or 
striking the external senses, and as present in time and space. 
Hence a knowledge of the manner in which language has been 
formed guides us in judging of the propriety or impropriety of 
a figure of speech. 
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In the organic process of language, the person addressed is 
Hot a passive recipient of thoughts and ideas from the speaker, 
but by an independent activity of his own he reproduces the 
thoughts and ideas out of what is presented to him. This re- 
production of ideas by spontaneous action is undoubtedly one 
of the chief sources of pleasure to the human soul. The fig- 
ures of speech, properly so called, are especially adapted to 
renew these sources of enjoyment These figures consist in 
not using the customary word or expression, which has, as it 
were, become stereotyped, for a given idea or thought, but some 
other which the person addressed interprets into the idea or 
thought intended. These figures either strike the senses more 
vividly and thus excite the imagination, or exhibit an antithesis 
of thought, and thus excite the mind or intellect. 

The forms of language are almost endlessly diversified. It is 
no matter of reproach that numerous technical names have 
been invented by grammarians and rhetoricians to denote the 
more unusual of these forms. The difficulty is not that too 
much attention has been paid to the unusual or abnormal 
forms, but that too little has been paid to the regular and 
usual. The full understanding of all the forms of words, and 
of all the forma of language, is the very object of scientific 
grammar. 

The earlier rhetoricians regarded the figures of speech as 
something superinduced, or as mere ornaments of language, 
applicable alike to all kinds of writing. But they are now 
more correctly regarded as natural developments of the human 
mind in certain states of feeling and fancy. 

Many attempts have been made to classify the figures of 
speech. 

Most rhetoricians have attempted to distinguish tropes or 
figures of words from other figures, as figures of thought. But 
the distinction of the two classes is not clear, neither does it 
possess any practical advantage. 

Quintilian divides figures into figures of single words and 
figures of sentences, but without any practical benefit. 

Adelung divides figures in reference to the faculty of mind 
concerned into figures of the attention, of the fancy, of the 
emotions, and of the wit. But the discrimination of them is 
difficult. 
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Dr. Becker is his Der deutscke SHI, Frankf. a.m. 1848, di- 
vides the figures of speech into the figure* of the logical thought, 
which, bring the objects under the immediate intuition of the 
sense? ; and figv.ru of the logical form, which bring the 
thoughts, under the antithesis, a category of the understand- 
ing. In this Dr. Becker has made some advance. But hit 
classification is far from embracing all the figures of speech. 

A good classification is still a desideratum. 

There is a vagueness in the use of the term figure of speech, 
some forms of language having a greater, and others a loss 
claim to be thus denominated. 

We propose to exhibit the figures of speech in groups, be- 
ginning with those that have the highest claim to this appella- 
tion. We hope thereby to approximate to a scientific classi- 
fication. 



Art. LXV. — Tropes. The Synecdoche. 

Swmithin the mind, clear the intellect, and give it knowledge in 
the general branches — develop it pbilotoekally, never mind by what 
specific idiom ; prepare it for clear and lofty historical views, never 
Bind whether the history of every nation be known ; unboe it with a 
true spirit for natural history, nu matter whether the names of all 
specimens be known, etc ; and you will prepare the student most prac- 
tically for life. — Dr. Lieber. 

Nihil magis acntt mentem, onam troponin) justs explicate. 

Hothing it farter calculated to iharpm tie mind. than thi accurate 
ixpianation of trope:— L J. O. Bchdlsr. 

The proper tropes, or figures of words, bring everything 
under the immediate intuition of the senses; (1.) by reducing 
the more general to the more special, as in the tyneedoehe; 
(2.) by reducing the less obvious to the more obvious, as in 
the metonymy ; (3.) by reducing the intellectual and moral to 
the physical, as in the metaphor p and (4.) by giving life to in- 
animate things, as in the personification. Dr. Becker include* 
them under figure* of the logical thought. 

Synecdoche, (from Gr. ovuexSo^ comprehension,) is a form 
of language, in which the comprehension of a word is affected, 
i. e. increased or diminished. It is founded on the relation of 
a part to the whole, and that whether an universal, integral, or 
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essential whole. Hence there are three species or six varieties 
of the synecdoche. 

1. In respect to as universal whole; 

(1.) Where a species is put for the genus, or an individual 
for the species ; as, cat-throat for assassin; lark or nightingale 
for tinging bird ; tiger or wolf for ravenous animal ; tpear or 
lance for warlike weapon; money for wealth ; bread for food; 
— Cretnt for a rich man ; Elytium for a pleasant region. 

Pa. 44 : 6, ' For I will not trust in my bow, neither shall my 
sword save me ;' where bow and sword denote warlike weapons 
generally. So Is. 2 : 4. Joel 3 : 10. 

Rev. 2 : 20, ' That thou sufferest the woman Jezebel? where 
Jezebel means another Jezebel, or a wicked and corrupt woman. 

(2.) Where the genua is put for a species ; as, mortal beings 
for mm; to appropriate to one's self for to steal; to talk to a 
person for to reprove him. 

Mark 16 : 15, ' Preach the gospel to every creature,' i. e. to 
every rational creature. 

2. In respect to au integral whole; 

(1.) Where* subordinate part or member is put for the 
whole; as, roof tot house; hearth or fireside for dwelling; 
steeple for church; matt or sail for ship ; wave or waves for the 
tea; head for cattle ; hand for man. 

Gen. 22: 17, 'And thy seed shall possess the gate (i.e. the 
city) of his enemies.' 

(2.) Where the whole is put for a subordinate part or mem- 
ber ; as, world for earth ; elephant for ivory or elephant's tooth. 

Rom. 1:8,' Your faith is spoken of throughout the whole 
world? i. e. the whole earth. 

3. In respect to an essential whole ; 

( 1.) Where a constituent part is put for the whole ; as, soul 
for person. 

Gen. 12: 5, 'And Abram took the souls (i.e. the persons) 
that they had gotten in Haran.' 

(2.) Where the whole is put for a constituent part; uper- 
son for body. 

John 20 : 13, ' They have taken away my Lord, and I know 
not where they have laid him,' i. e. his body. 

The proper synecdoche, however, as a figure of rhetoric, is 

restricted to the cases No. 1. (1.) 2. (1.) 3. (1.) in which the 

term expressed denotes something more particular than that 

17 
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for which it k employed, and the thought i» thus bwii{*ht 
nearer to the intuition of the senses, and Strikes the senses 
more readily and more vividly. 

Hence the examples quoted under No. (2.) severally are not 
synecdochictil figures. The use of elephant for ivory is an ex- 
ample of Roman magniloquence, which strikes us as novel and 
strange. The use of world for tarih is rather an hyperbole ; 
the use of to appropriate to one's self for to steal is an euphem- 
ism or softened expression ; mortal beings and children of earth 
are periphrases to make the idea of frailty more prominent. 

In order also that the synecdoche may be an appropriate 
rhetorical figure, it is necessary that the specific or individual 
term employed for the more general should be prominent to 
the imagination, and adapted to the subject in band ; as, bread 
hrfotd, because of its importance ; waves for the tea, as being 
the principal source of danger ; walls for a citadel, because first 
seen; hearth or fireside for a dwelling, because of its associa- 
tions ; Cresus for a rich man, because he was very rich ; the 
hand, the eye, the foot, for the person in cases where these mem- 
bers or organs are specially concerned. Hence the peculiar 
beauty of the synecdoche consists in marking the part which 
nt most prominent or important. When the terms are inap- 
propriate, the use of them can no longer be regarded as rhe- 
torical figures. 

According to the usual explanation, the figure synecdoche 
contributes to dignity, vivacity, or energy, by the speciality or 
particularity of representation. See Ward, System of Oratory, 
I 3*6. Lord Kames, II. 237. Campbell, Philos. Bhet. 376, 
378. H. N. Day, Art of Rhet, 264. 

According to Becker, the synecdoche contributes to the per- 
fection, and therefore to the beauty of the representation, by 
reducing the general to the special or particular, and thus com- 
ing nearer to that intuition of the senses, the exorcise of which 
i* one of the original sources of pleasure to the human mind. 
SeeStil, 24, 42, 97. 

We place the synecdoche first, because it respects that fac- 
ulty of the mind by which we form general abstract ideas. 
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Art. LXVL— Tropm. Th* Mkionymv. 

Metonymy, (from Or. fumvvfilm, thong* of the, nam*,) is a figure 
of speech by which & word or name of & thing is exchanged for 
that of another thing, on account of tone externa) connection 
or relation. So far as mere etymology it concerned, this won! 
is synonymous with metaphor ; but in the usage of gramma- 
rians it is carefully distinguished from it. 

Metonymies are very various, and it is somewhat difficult to 
make a complete or satisfactory classification of them. We 
arrange them according to the closeness of the ideas which an 
substituted for each other. 

I. The use of the accident, property, quality, or attribute, for 
the substance, (or, aa it is sometimes called, tie use of Um 
abstract for the concrete ;) as, tears of joy, i. e. of tbe joyous 
person ; respect for old age, i. a. for the aged ; God is love, 
L e. perfectly benevolent. 

IL The use of the cause for the effect Of this there- are 
several species. 

1. The author for his work ; as, I have read Milton, i. e. the 
works of Milton ; a Raphael, i. e. a production of Raphael. 

2. The inventor for the thing invented ; as, Bacchut, for 
wine; Ceres, for grain ; Mart, for war; lie Mutes, for letters; 
Fonwsand Cupid, for love; Yukon, for fire. This species of 
metonymy, although common in the Greek and Latin cIbmms, 
is not to be imitated in modern languages. 

3. The instrument for the thing produced ; as, the English 
tongue, for tbe English speech. By thy sword thou shalt lire. 
The power of the preta. 

III. The use of the container for the thing contained ; as, a 
cup, for its contents ; a city or country, for its inhabitants. 

IV. The use of a person for what is closely connected with 
him ; as, a king, for his subjects ; a general, for his army. 

V. The use of die antecedent foe the consequent ; as, M bid 
farewell, for to depart. 

VI. The use of the sign for the thing signified ; as, the sets* 
ter, for royal authority. 

VII. The use of parts of the human body for certain powers 
or affections of the mind ; as, the heart', for wisdom ; the rtim, 
for the inward thoughts. 
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VflL The place where an Article is made for the article itself ; 
as, Champagne, for wine of Champagne. 

IX. The material of which a tiring is made for the thing 
itself ; as, gold far money ; iron* for fetters. 

Many of these metonymies may be inverted. (2.) The effect 
for the cause; as, paleneit, for fear. (4.) The instrument for 
the agent using it ; as, the production of an elegant pen or 
pencil, for the person holding the pen or pencil (5.) The con- 
sequent for the antecedent; as, to fall, for to be slain. 

It is only when the metonymy reduces the less obvious to 
the more obvious or striking, that it is of any use as a figure 
of rhetoric 

The metonymy baa been a powerful and operative principle 
in the formation of language. The melonymioal changes are 
so various, that there are few words whose meaning is not oc- 
casionally modified by some one of them. 

As connected with the philosophy of mind, the metonymy, 
which is founded on the association of ideas, is interesting, as 
showing how strong, as well as how universal, some of these 
associations are. 

As connected with logic, the metonymy has nothing remark- 
able. 

As connected with rhetoric or taste, some of the metonymies, 
as, for example, the nse of the abstract for the concrete, are im- 
portant, and may be used with good effect The context, how- 
ever, should always make the meaning clear. 

As connected with elocution, the metonymy baa no peculiar 
rales. 

As connected with lexicography, there is the same need of a 
constant reference to this figure, as to the metaphor. 

As connected with tacrtd t&tgttti, metonymies occasion less 
difficulty than metaphors. There are, however, not a few pas- 
sages, whose correct interpretation depends on a right appre- 
hension of this figure. 

Metonymies, then, are an important part of language, and 
have the same claim as metaphors on the attention of the cul- 
tivated and refined. 

March, 1838. 
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Anr. LXTIL— -Tbopm. Tub Hbtaphdb. 
Tn metaphor w dm proof of the unity of the *pirittwl end pbjrical 



Metaphor, (from Gr. /lerwpopi, a transferring,) is a figure of 
■peach, by which a word is transferred from the object to which 
it properly belongs, and applied to another, to which that ob- 
ject has some resemblance or analogy. 

The moat natural division of metaphors is into four classes : 

I. The use of a physical term for an intellectual ; as, the 
liars of hie merit will shine from the night of the grave. 

II. The use of an intellectual term for a physical ; as, the 
wrath of the eta, the bountiful earth. 

IIL The use of a physical term for a physical ; as, the tilvtr 
moon, 

IV. The use of an intellectual term for an intellectual; as, 
love is a tyrant. 

A distinction in metaphors must be made, analogous to that 
in synecdoches. 

The metaphor was originally, and still continues to be, a pow- 
erful principle in. the formation of language. Language in its 
origin was adapted to express merely sensible objects and ac- 
tions. Intellectual objects and actions could be expressed only 
by a transfer or metaphorical use of the language of sense, a 
certain analogy or resemblance being perceived by the mind. 

As connected with the philosophy of mind, the metaphor 
which is founded on the perception of resemblances, exhibits to 
great advantage this wonderful faculty of the mind. The 
power of analysis which is necessary to the discovery of resem- 
blances in objects so remote as those of the intellectual and 
physical world, and the rapidity with which it ia performed 
even by uneducated minds, is worthy of attentive consideration 
from the philosopher. 

As connected with logic or reasoning, the metaphor ia of 
great importance for illustration ; but it should always be borne 
in mind that illustration is not argument. 

As connected with rhetoric or taste, a judicious use of the 
metaphor is one of the greatest ornnmenta of style. The 
practical rules for its use are found in most of our books of 
rhetoric 

11* 
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As connected with elocution or delivery, I do not know that 
the metaphor has any laws of enunmation peculiar to itself. 

As connected with lexicography, or the tracing of the differ- 
ent meanings of words, there must of enm be an almost con- 
stant reference to this figure. The genealogy of words cannot 
bo understood Without it, 

A) connected with sacred txtfttii, a nice tense of the meta- 
phor is a very important requisite for the interpreter, while th» 
want of this tact has been the source of great error. Some of 
tile most difficult problems of Christianity depend entirely upon 
Understanding the nature of this figure; as the return of the 
Jews; the millennial reign of Christ; in short, all the prophe- 
cies and declarations of God in respect to the future, all the 
imagery in respect to the invisible world, and all the language 
lu respect to the attributes and actions of the Most High. 

Metaphors, then, play an important part in language, and 
are closely connected with several distinct branches of human 
knowledge. They deserve attention both from the philosopher 
and from the man of taste, nor can the study of them safely 
be neglected by any one who lays claim to mental cultivation 
and refinement 

Feb. 1938. 



Abt. LXVliL — Tropes. PaoaopoponA or Pissoinnoanow. 

Prosopopoeia, (from Or. nDSffnnrmtotta, personification,) Is a 
figure of rhetoric in which we represent inanimate objects and 
abstract ideas as personal agents. The different species are, 

1. Personification of the members of the human body ; as, 
Job 29 : 11,' When the ear heard me, then it blessed me ; 

and when the eye aaw me, it gave witness to me.' 

Ps. S5 : 10, 'All my bones shall say, Lord, who is like unto 
thee? 

Ps. 51 : 8, 'That On bones which thou hast broken may re- 
joice.' 

Matt. 6 : 3, ' Let not thy Uft hand know what thy right hand 
doeth.' 

This- species of personification is peculiarly Shoroitish or 
biblical. 

2. Personification of animals ; as, 
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Job 12 : 1, 'Ask Bow the beam and Utter shall teach thee ; 

and tit* fowl of the air, and they shdl tell thee.' 

8. Personification of things in the vegetable kingdom ; as, 

Hos. : 2, ' 7%c new wine shall deceive m her.' 

Is. 55: 12, 'And all the trees of the field shall clap their 

hands.' 

4. Personification of inanimate objects; as, 

Geo. 4:10,' The voice of (Ay brother's blood crieih onto me 
from the ground.' 

Gen. 4: 11, ' The earth hath opened her mouth to receive 
thy brother's blood from thy hand.' 

5. Personification of peoples and countries;, as. 

Is. 1 : 6, ' The whole head is sick, and the whole heart feint.' 

6. Personification of attributes and qualities ; as, 
Rom. 6:6,' Our old man is crucified with him.' 

Pa. 96: 11, ' Righteoumeu and peace have kissed each other.' 
Personification is natural to children and to the first framers 

of language. 

It ia a peculiarity of the trope*, so called, that if the word is 

changed, the figure is destroyed. 



Art. LXTX. — Other Figures OT THb Logical Thought. 

Bbsidbs the tropes, so called, there are other figures of the 
logical thought, i. e. figures which affect the tenor or contents 
of the thought, which deserve attention ; viz. the parusia, apos- 
trophe, hypotyposis, periphrasis, epitheton ornans, hyperbole, 
and euphemism. 

The Parusia. 

The parusia, (from Gr. nagovota, presence,) is a figure of 
speech, by which the present tense is used for the past or future. 

1. In narratives of past events; as, 'They dismount, they 
fty forward to the front' 

It is natural for one to represent past actions in which he 
had a lively interest, as present This adds animation and im- 
pressiveness to the description. This figure is employed in the 
pathetic, narrative, and also familiar style, with effect, whenever 
the importance of the incidents described justifies its use. 
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2. In the prediction of future -Bronte ; as, 
la. 46 : 1, ' Bel boweUt down, Nebo stoopeth.' 
In the biblical style of the old and new testament, the past 
tense is very often used for the prophetic future. 

The Apostrophe. 

Apostrophe, (from Gr. drnwi-pHjn}, a turning sway,) is a turn- 
ing away from the persons naturally addressed, and addressing 
other persons or things. 

Some of the leading forms of the apostrophe are the fol- 
lowing : 

1. A direct prayer to God, arising oat of the subject in 
hand; as, 

Neh. 6:9,' For they all made us afraid, saying, Their hands 
shall be weakened from the work, that it be not done. Now, 
therefore, God, strengthen my bands.' So Neh. 4 : 4, 6. 

2. A direct address to one's own soul, arising out of the sub- 
ject discussed ; as, 

Pa. 42 : 5, ' Why art thou cast down, my soul ? and why 
art thou disquieted in me ? Hope thou in God ; for I shall yet 
praise him for the help of his countenance.' So Pa. 42 : 11. 
43: 6. 

3. A direct address to some third person or persons, arising 
out of the subject discussed ; as, 

Ps. 2 : 10-12, ' Be wise now, therefore, ye kings ; be in- 
structed, ye judges of the earth.' 

1 Cor. 7: 16, 'For what knoweet thou, wife, whether thou 
shalt save thy husband ? Or how know est thou, O man, whether 
thou shalt save thy wife V 

4. An address to heaven and earth, and to inanimate nature 
generally, to witness what is done, as it were, in their pres- 
ence; as, 

Deut 32 : 1, 'Give ear, ye heavens, and I will speak; and 
hear, O earth, the words of my mouth.' 

Is. 1 : 2, ' Hear heavens, and give ear, O earth ; for Jeho- 
vah speaketh.' 

Here a personification is united with the apostrophe. 

5. Direct address to the object meant to be described, whether 
dead, or absent, or an abstract quality; as, 

(1.) Address to one dead ; as, 
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2 Sam. 1 : 20, ' Bow are the mighty fallen in the midst of 
the battle I O Jonathan, thou wast slain in thy high places.' 
So 2 Sam. 18:33. 

(2.) Address to one absent; as, 

'And how shall I answer it to you, my brother Quintns, the 
partner of my misfortunes, who art now absent!' — Cicero for 

(3.) Address to an abstract quality; as, 

1 Cor. 15:85, 'O death, where is thy sting! O grave, 
where is thy victory f 

The apostrophe is natural to Any one whose feelings or imag- 
ination are greatly excited. It is adapted to the pathetic style. 

The Hypotypotti or Vition. 

Mypotypont, (from Gr. fototlmmn, a portraying to one's 
•elf,) is a figure of speech by which we imagine or represent 
things as immediately present to the bodily senses. It is natu- 
ral to do this in reference to things in which we hare a deep 
interest This figure is appropriate to the pathetic style. It is 
abo called vision, 

There are various forms of this figure. 

1. The poetical vision or imagery is found in English and in 
the classic writers in the first person, and in the present time ; 
■*. 

' I* this a dagger which I see before me. 
The hoodie towards my hand I come, let 
He clntch thee "—Macbeth. 

' I seem to myself to behold this city, the ornament of the 
earth, and the capital of all nations, suddenly involved in one 
conflagration. I see before me the slaughtered heaps of citi- 
seus, lying unburied in the midst of their mined country. The 
furious countenance of Cethegus rises to my view, while with 
a savage joy he is triumphing in your miseries.'— Cicero. 

2. It is found also in the sacred writers in the past time ; as, 
Ps. 87 : 35, 36, ' I have seen the wicked in great power, and 

spreading himself like a green bay-tree ; yet he passed away, 
and, lo, lie was not : yea, I sought him, but he could not be 
found.' 

Jer. 4 : 23-26, 'I beheld the earth, and, lo, it was without 
form and void; the heavens, and they had no light. I beheld 
the mountains, and lo, they trembled, and all the hills moved 
lightly, etc.' 
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Hah. 3 ; 7, ' I *aw the teute of Cnaba* ifi sfflictiori; and the 
curtains of the land of Midian did tremble.' 

Luke 10: 18, 'I beheld Satan as lightning fall from heaw».' 

3. It is found in the sacred writers also id the second per ■■ 
bod; as, 

John ] : 51, 'Hereafter ye shall see heaven open, and the 
angels of God ascending and descending upon the son of man.' 

Mat. 26 : 64, ' Hereafter shall ye see the son of man sitting 
on the right hand of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven.' 

4. In the sacred writers it is often left no restricted, aa to the 
person; as, 

Ps. 16: 7-15, 'Then the earth shook and trembled; the 
foundations also of the hills moved and were shaken, because 
he was wroth. There went up a smoke out of his nostrils, and 
fire out of his mouth devoured: coals were kindled by it, etc' 

Hab. 3 : 3-6, ' God came from Teman, and the Holy One 
from Mount Paran. Selah. His glory covered the heavens, 
and the earth was full of his praise, etc' 

Mat. 24 : 29-31, ' Immediately after the tribulation of those. 
days shall the sun be darkened, and the moon shall not give 
her light, etc.' 

It ought to be stated, however, that some distinguished 
critics, as Rev. David N. Lord and others, seam to deny the 
existence of this figure in the forms No. 2. 3. and 4. 

These three figures of the logical thought, last described, 
agree in this, that what is not present to the mind of the 
speaker and person addressed, is represented as present 

The Ptripkrasu. 

Ptripkrtuit, (from Gr. mottfoaoig, a circumlocution,) ia * 
figure of speech by which we express an object in a circuitous 
way; as, the king of terrors for death, Job 18 : 14. Sofy One 
of Israel for Jehovah, Is. 12 : 6. Born of women for men, Mat. 
11 : 11. The first born of death for a most deadly disease, 
Job 16 : 13. 

The Epitheton Ornans. 

Epitheton Ornans, or Adjective of Ornament; as, the coU 
grave; the green meadow; the living God; the Most ffighGod. 

It ia evident that in the periphrasis and epitheton ornans tha 
phrasa employed is naturally adapted to strike the external 
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The Hyperbole, 

The hyperbole is a rhetorical figure which expresses far more 
or far less than the exact truth. It arises from the surprise oc- 
casioned by the first impressions of things, whether uncom- 
monly great or uncommonly small, and expresses, as it were, 
our momentary convictions concerning them. 

As the hyperbole is a deviation from exact truth, many hon- 
est minds hare felt a reluctance to admit its existence in the 
sacred volume. 

In this figure, however, as in others, we are to regard not so 
much what is said, as what is intended. 

I propose to notice some of the more remarkable examples 
thought to be found in the Bible. 

Gen. 11:4, ' And they said, Go to, let us build a city, and a 
tower whose top may reach unto heaven.' — Here the phrase unto 
heaven denotes to a very great height. It is also used by the 
sacred historian, speaking in his own name. See Deut. 9 : 1. 

Gen. 13 : 16, 'And I will mafco tby seed as the dust of the 
earth : so that if a man can number the dust of the earth, then 
shall thy seed also be numbered.' — Abraham's posterity, which 
was to be exceedingly numerous, is here promised to be as the 

E articles of sand or duBt of the earth. A clear case of a hyper- 
olical comparison, and that in language ascribed to the deity. 

Gen. 18 : 27, ' Behold now, I have token upon me to speak 
unto the Lord, which am but dust and ashes.' That is, some- 
thing very vile and insignificant. — This is an example of the 
meiosis or extenuation. 

Num. 13 : 83, 'And there we saw the giants, the sons of 
Anak, which come of the giants; and we were in our own 
sight as grasshoppers, and so we were in their sight' — This is 
a hyperbolical comparison, or rather a meiosis; but it is merely 
narrated. 

Deut. 32 :' 22, ' For a fire is kindled iu mine anger, and Bhall 
burn unto the lowest hades, and shall consume the earth with 
her increase, and set on fire the foundations of the mountains.' 
— Here the lowest hades and the foundations of the mountains 
denote a very great depth. The context is highly poetical 
The language is ascribed to the deity. 

2 Sam. 1 : 23, 'They (Saul and Jonathan) were swifter than 
eagles, they were stronger than lions,' — This is an example of 
hyperbolical comparison in a highly poetical song. 
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1 K. 20 : 10, ' The gods do so unto me, and mora also, if 
the dust of Samaria shall suffice for handfuls for alt the people 
(hat follow me.' — An example of a hyperbolical comparison, 
but it is merely narrated. 

Pa. 107 : 26, 'They (the waves) mount up to the heaven, 
they go down again to the depths.' — These words occur in a 
highly poetical connection. 

Ps. 139 : 8, 'If I ascend op into heaven, thon art there ; if I 
make my bed in hades, behold, thou art there.' — The hyperbole 
is merely in the supposition. 

I'rov. 27 : 22, ' Though thou sbouldeBt bray s fool in a mor- 
tar among wheat with a pestle, yet will not his foolishness de- 
part from him.' — The hyperbole is merely in the supposition, 

Dan. 4 : 11, 'The tree grew, and was strong, and the height 
thereof reached unto heaven, and the sight thereof to the end 
of all the earth.' — This language occurs in a symbolical vision. 

Am. 9:2,' Though they dig into hades, thence shall my 
hand take them ; though they climb up to heaven, thence will 
I bring them down.'— This- is language ascribed to the deity, 
but the hyperbole is in the supposition. Comp. Obad. verse 4. 

Jon. 2 : 2, 'Out of the belly of hades cried L' — The lan- 
guage of Jonah alluding to his perilous situation in the belly 
of the fish. 

Compare in the New Testament, Mai 6: 18, 29. 16: 26. 
18:6.19:24. 23:24. 24:2,29. Luke 10: 4, 18. 17:6. 
John 21 : 25. Bom. 9 : 8. Gal. 4 : 15, etc 

It has been justly observed, that the Bible, as a whole, on a 
fair appreciation of this subject, contains very few hyperboles, 
Hhis is owing partly to the feet that the tone of composition In 
Western Asia was not so extravagant as in Eastern Asia, and 
partly that the sacred writers, from some cause, have not in- 
dulged themselves in the use of this figure, so much as their 
contemporaries. 
' Dec 1849. 

The Euphemitm, 

Euphemism, (from sitftmia/idt, fair speech,) is a figure of 
speech, by which a harsh or offensive word is thrust as'de and 
one more delicate or mild is set in its place; as, to stop pay- 
ment for to become bankrupt; to go for to depart out of life, 
Mat. 26 : 24. 

This is the opporite of the other figures of the logical thought 
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There an other ferns of Uaguage, sueh m the w yri nn 

allusion, description, and example, which, when employed for 
embellishment rather than for illustration, may be ooo 
as figures of the logic*! thought. These we pass over. 



Art. LXY- — Figures or the Logical Form. 

Dr. Becker has caned attention to a class of figures, which 
he calls figure* of the logical form, and which, in his view, 
serve to t chance the logical worth of the ideas or thoughts in 
the mind of the speaker. This they do by means of an An- 
tithesis expressed or implied. Hence they maybe called fig- 
ures of antithesis. 

The tropes and analogous figures bring the thoughts or ideas 
under the immediate intuition of the outward senses ; but thess 
figures bring them under the antithesis, a category of the un- 
derstanding. 

The logical worth of thoughts or ideas is naturally expressed 
by the emphasis or rhetorical intonation; but it is also ex- 
pressed by several figures of speech, as the antithesis, eontreutt 
lltetri, erotesis, and irony. 

Antithesis, (from Gr. ArUfteon, opposition,) is a figure Iff 
Speech by which words or ideas are set hi opposition to eacS 
other in the same sentence or thought ; as, * Extras of mte> 
mony shows womt of breeding.' 

2 Cor. 6 : 8 ff. 'By honor and dishonor, by **U report ami 
good report: as deceiver*, and jot true; as unknotsn and y»i 
well known ; etc' 

Contratt is a figure by which thoughts are placed ie opposi- 
tion; as, 'themocn has noli^htcf its own; it borrows its iigh* 
from the sun.' 

Ps. 116 : 1, 'Not unto us, but unto thy name give glory.' 



S Cor. 4 : 18, "The things which are 
the things which are not seen are eternal.' 



n are temporal ; hut 



Litotes, (from Or. XtTOTtjs, plainness,) is a mode of expressing 
something by denying the contrary ; as, ' a citisen of no mtem 
city,' i. e. of an illustrious city. 

John 1 : 11, ' Hit own rocemrf him *«*,' L e. rejected hine. 
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. Brotitis, (from Gr. iei'ioa, interrogation,) it a figure of speech 
by which a speaker, in the form of an interrogation, boldly as- 
serts the opposite of what is asked ; as, 'Greditn avectos hostesT 

Ex. 6 : 12, *How then shall Pharaoh hear me) 1 

13am. 19 : 17, 'Why should I kill thee!' 

Job 40 : 9, 'Hast tbou an arm like God) or canst thou 
thunder with a voice like him V 

Ps. 113 : 5, ' Who is like nnto the Lord our God !' 

Irony, (from Gr. etywefe, dissimulation,} is a figure by 
which a speaker sneeringly utters the direct reverse of what he 
Intends shall be understood ; as, ' They must esteem learning 
wry much, when they see its professors used with so little cer- 
emony.' 

Job 12:2, ' No doubt but ye are the people, and wisdom 
ahull die with you.' 

Here is a bold antithesis between the idea expressed and the 
idea intended. 



Asrr. LXXI. — FiauBxa of Kewvucatiow. 

- The repetition of a word or phrase in the same sense, whether 
simply, as in the epizeuxit or diplatiatmut, or with an adjunct, 
ft) in the anadiplotit or epanatlrophe, or in the resumption of 
■ subject, as in the epanalepiii, adds weight to the thought or 
idea, and increases its logical worth. 

Epizeuxit, (from Gr. Jnj(cu{if, a joining on,) ia a joining on 
ay repetition of the same word or words with emphasis; as, 
jAh, poor, poor swain P 

2 K. 4: 10, 'My head, ray head f 
. Ps. 22 : 1, ' My Qod, my God, why hast thou forsaken meT 

Kev. 18 : 2, 'Babylon the great it fallen, U fallen f 
' This figure is also called diplatiatmut. 

Anadiplosii, (from Gr. amdtnlvaii, a, doubling back,) is the 
fjpnbling or repeating of the words at the end of one aentenos 
or clause at the beginning of the next with an adjunct idea; 
as, ' Prize wisdom, wisdom is a precious jewel ;' ' lie retained 
Us Tirtues amidst all his mitfortumt — misfortune* which no 
fradence could foresee or prevent.' 

Ps. 98 : 5, ' Sing unto the Lord with the harp ; with the harp 
and the voice of a psalm.' 
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Foil, fi : 8, ■' He beeame •bedimt auto dhuU, «■ At AaiA 

of the crow.' So Rom. : W. 

- This figure tetrfa inueh to elucidate. 

This figure is also called epanatiropht, tee Andrews and Stod- 
dard's Lat Grara. . . : 4 

EpanaUpti, (from Gr. JjiBwttiripif, a taking up again.) is the 
repetition or resumption of the same word or clause after inter- 
vening matter ; me in Virg. Georg. IL 4-7. \ 

Hie understanding of this figure is very important in the in- 
terpretation of die scriptures. 



Art. LXXII. — Phonetic axd Kindred Figures. 

Tbb return of the same word or phrase at regular intervals, 
whether at the beginning of successive clauses, as in the ana- 
phora, at the end, as in the epittrophe, or at the beginning and 
end, as in the tymploce, or at the beginning and end of the 
same clause, as in the epanadiplorit, or in the inverted order, 
as in the epanodos, draws attention to the word or clause thus 
recurring, and adds sensibly to its logical worth. 

Anaphora, (from Greek 6ra<f<yi, a reference or bringing 
back.) is the repetition of a word or words at the beginning of 
successive clauses; as, 'peace crowns our life, peace does am 
plenty breed.' 

Deut. 28 : 3, ' BUued shalt thou be in the city, and bUutd 
ahalt thou be in the field.' 

1 Cor. 1 : 20, ' Where is the wise i where is the scribe t nehert 
is the digputer of this world 1' 

Spanaphora, (from Or. iimvaieaea, a recurrence,) has the 
same meaning. 

EpiMrophe, (from Gr. fettriBaerf, a turning about,) hi the 
repetition of a word at the end of successive clauses; as, 'we 
an bom t'» sorrow, pass onr time in sorrow, end our dart m 
sums.' 

2 Cor. 11 : 22, 'Are they Hebrews! to am I. Are they Is- 
raelite*) to ami: 

The refrain seems to belong here : Deut 27 : 15 ff. Ps. 116: 
9, 10, ll. atari.. 
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Sftnpttm, (frees Or. snsrrsksffc en raterweevibg,) it At repe- 
tition of a word at the beginning, and another at Um end if 
successive clauses ; as, 'paUn came down from heaven to view 
U* «rfk J**tk* ehmbed back to heaves and left <A# sard.' 

Fa, 1S«: 1, 2, 3. 118: 2, 3, A. 1 Cor. IS: 4, 0, 0. 14-1 
II. -2- Cm. B;6. 

- B pa nm iipl ai i t, (from Or. sVMr*Jb*l*wic, a dotrblhig bank e* 
repetition.) is the use of the sane word both at the beginning 
aad at tie end, of a sentence; at, ' Saw rt»i» thy beauteous 
soul ; forsake thy tm*.' 

la. 5 ; 20, ' Wo unto them that call evil good, and good evil ; 
that put darknttt for light, and ftyAi for darknett? So Eoc 1 : 2. 

Phil. 4:4, * Rijoice in the Lord always: and again, I say, 
rejoice: SoRoro.8:24. Gal. 2 : 18. 

So in longer portions, as Pa. viii. ciii. 

This figure is called epanaUpti* by Glass, Stirling, Fowler, 
and Worcester. 

' Epanodo*, (from Gr. tit&roSoz, a return,) is the return of the 
same words in an inverted order ; as, ' Whether the worst ? the 
child accurst, or else the cruel mother) the mother worst, the 
child accurst ; aa bad the one as t'other.' 

The recurrence of the same word with a different inflection, 
as in the polypictom, or of different words of the same origin, 
as in the pwegneium, draws attention to the word thus reonv 
sing, and adds somewhat to its logical worth. 

Polyptoton, (from Gr. noUnrurer, having many oases,) is the 
ncnrrence of the same word in a different case or termination ; 
as, ndroc n&no n6rov qiiftt. Soph. 

-Jstom. 4:18,' Who against hop* believed «n Acne.' Herd is 
at the same time an anhmaclatU and oxymoron. 
< 't Cor. 8:18, ' We are changed into the same image from 
glory to glory.' 

-This figure belongs more especially to inflected languages, 
as. the Latin and Greek. 

'. " it'\ j f»ny, derived,) is the recap- 
i Or. 
ttipBfl/ir) ita/ujttf, ntjr mother yet no moist*-; 'at torn aid m- 
«p» tenex de tetuetuU, sic hoc libro ad amieum mmi eitmM m * da 
awsttitsd scripsi,' . 

Eph. 5 : 20, ' Giving thanks always for ali throes.' 
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Ani. LXXIIL— Tan PAitoaomsiA. 

PtwowMHaiui, (from Or. irejn^BoJa,) whether it literally* 
denotes '» change of expression,' or 'a similar eipreasiou,' as 
in wage a rhetorical figure of speech, which consists in the de- 
signed use of words,: similar in. sound, but different in meaning* 
in the nans connection, so u to produce a. pleasant efiect upon 
the ear. 

The staple paronomasia has reference only to the similarity 
of sound. When there is also an allusion to the thought ort 
sentiment, the figure is then called a plag vpon leonit. We 
are now concerned only with the simple paronomasia. 

The resemblance of sound may be either in the beginning of 
the words, called alliteration, ae ' weeping and waiting;' or in 
the end of the words, called attonance, (analogous to rhyme,) 
as ' the Ckeretkitei and the PtUtMttt.' 

The related words are sometimes in close union with each 
other, as in the examples just given ; and sometimes farther re- 
moved from each other, as * if ye hare no belief, ye shall hat* 
bo refit/'' 

The words related in sound may be either radically distinct, 
as in the examples given above ; or radically connected, as in 
the example given below from 2 Cor. 9 : 8. 

The word thus repeated is usually employed to express a dif- 
ferent idea; but sometimes it merely denotes intensity, as, 'the 
ttay and the itoff.' 

In order to exhibit this resemblance in sound, obsolescent or 
unusual words or forms arc sometimes employed; as, 'with. 
might and nwus.' Sueh eases appear in the original Hebrew, 
Ps.82:l. Eaek.1:ll. 43:11. Mic. 1 : 8, and in the origi- 
nal Greek, Gal. 6 : 7, 8; but of course they disappear in the 
translation. 

The paronomasia must be designed, or at least felt by the 
writer. A casual or accidental resemblance of sound ia not 
sufficient to constitute this figure. 

The paronomasia is a favorite figure with oriental writers, 

such as the Hebrews, Arabs, Turks, etc It is found among 

most nation* ia the early stages of intellectual culture, and also 

with children and people in common life generally. But with 

i8* 
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m it is offensive, if far-fetched, or used with ostentation, or too 
often repented. 

That this figure is of freqnent occurrence in the original 
aeriptares both of the old and new testament ought not to sur- 
prise us. If we consider that many of them ham a degree of 
propriety and beauty, adding vivacity to the expression or em- 
phasis to the thought, and if we make sufficient allowance tor 
the taste of the age, we shrill find nothing reprehensible in 
their use. 

This figure for the most part disappears in an intelligible 
translation. If the translation be perfectly literal, the meaning 
is obscured ; and if the meaning be made clear, then the paro- 
nomasia is destroyed. A paronomasia, however, may often be 
imitated happily in another language ; as, amicus eerttts in re 
mttrta eernitur, ' a friend in need is a friend indeed.' 

The following are examples of paronomasia in the common 
English version. 

Ps. 121 : 4, 'Behold, he that keepeta Israel shall neither 
dumber nor *Utp.' Vulg. 'non domitabit, neque dormirt.' 
There is no paronomasia in the original Hebrew. So Is. 6 : it. 

Luke IS : 27, ' Because he hath received him ta/e and tound* 
The pbrase »afe and sound, formed on the principle of allitera- 
tion, in imitation of the Latin salvut sanui, was introduced by 
Tyndale and continued in Cranmer's, and the Geneva version. 
There is nothing in the original Greek, nor in the Latin Vul- 
gate, to authorize the alliteration, or even the compound ex- 
pression. 

2 Sam. 8 : 18, ' And Benaiah the son of Jehoiada was over 
the Ckerethite* and the Peleihitet.' So in the Septuagint and 
Vulgate. These words in the original Hebrew are appellatives, 
denoting executioners and runner*. The paronomasia has been 
preserved in the specified translations by taking them as proper 
names. So in other places where these words occur together. 
- Is. 8 : 1, 'The Lord, the Lord of hosts, doth take away from 
Jerusalem, and from Judah, the stay and the staff, the whole 
stay of bread, and the whole stay of water.' The paronomasia 
here is a happy imitation of the original Hebrew. An imita- 
tion is also attempted in the Septuagint. 

Jer. 6 : 10, ' For the mountains will I take up a n 
vailing, and for the habitations of the wilderness a la 
A fair imitation of the original Hebrew. 
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- £ Car.' 9:8,' And God 1b able to make nil grace abound to- 
■ward you ; that ye^ a/ways having' «#-sufficieney in aii things, 
may abound to every good work.' Here the paronomasia, 
which ooniMts hi bringing together words which are radically 
connected, is readily exhibited in the translation. 

SCor.10: 12, 'but they, measuring themttlee* by themtefoe*, 
and comparing thenuetve* among thenttelues, are not wise.' The 
aame remark will apply here, as in the last example. 

Bat in the tut majority of instances the paronomasia of the 
original text is entirely lost in the translation. The following 
an examples, 

is. 7 : 9, ' If ye will not believe, sorely ye shall not be estab- 
lished.' The figure is altogether lost in the Greek Septuagint, 
the Latin Vulgate, and in the eoramojt English version. Lather 
has imitated it: 'gtaiibet ihr nicht, so bbnbet ibr nicht.' So it 
might be imitated in English: 'if ye have no belief, ye shall 
have no relief.' Oomp. 2 Chr. 20 : 20, where the Septuagint 
has imitated the paronomasia. 

Heb. IS: 2, 'Be not forgetful to entertain strangers; for 
thereby some have entertained angels unawares.' The parono- 
masia might have been preserved thus: i neglect not to enter- 
tain strangers ; for thereby you may neglect to entertain angels.' 

Gen. 1:2,* The earth was without form and void.' 

Gen. 4:12, ' A fugitive &nd a vagabond shall thou be in the 
earth.' 

Gen. IS : 27, ' Which am but du»t and athes.' 

Mat. 24 : 7, * And there shall bo famine* and pestilence*.' 

Acts 17 : 2a, - Seeing he giveth to all life and breath, and all 
things.' 

Heb. i : 8, ' Though he were a son, yet learned he obedience 
by the things which he sufered.' 

The words italicised sound alike in Hebrew or Greek. But 
the resemblance is not easily imitated in English. 

«Yng. 1845. 



An. LXXIV. — Tub Aktaba clash. 

AntantwlaaU, (from Gr. <irr«*d*iaot;, a reverberation,) is in 
usage a rhetorical figure of ■peach, whieh consists in the de- 
signed use of one and the aame word in two different senses ia 
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the same connection, muu produoe * pleasant effect upon 
the mind. The Latin term is etmtrmria ttfmijkmtio, end the 
English a play upon teitrdt. 

Sometime* the two words era not exactly in the sane sen- 
tence; bat one of them ocean in a response. See No. 1 below. 

The word usually ocean with either meaning; but some- 
times one meaning of toe word is merely alluded to, tee No. 8 
below. 

The words are usually of the same origin ; bat sometimes 
they are radically distinct, eee No. 9 belew. 

If the word have the two meanings in the same clause with- 
out being repeated, it is then a case of the dilogia or double 
meaning, and doee not belong here. 

The various forms of the anUnaclaus depend on the relation 
m which the two meanings stand to each other. 

1. Sometimes a vox media ra need in an indifferent sense, and 
then again in a good or a bad sense ; as, 

1 Cor. 4 : 3, 'But with me it ia a very email thing that I 
thou Id be judged of you, or of man's judgment, yea, 1 judge 
not mine own self.' Here the verb to judge in its first occur- 
rence is taken as a vox media in an indifferent sense, but in it* 
second occurrence in a good sense, as if * to judge favorably ' or 
1 to appreciate.' 

2. Sometimes a word is need literally and then again meta- 
phorically ; as, ' G raecia eapla ferum victorem cepit,' 

1 Tim. 6 : 5, 8, ' Supposing that gain is godliness ; from such 
withdraw thyself. But godliness with contentment is great 
gain.' Here gain in its first occurrence is pecuniary profit, in 
its second occurrence it is taken in a higher spiritual sense. 

Hat. 8 : 22, ' Let the dtad bury their dead ;' i. e. let the spir- 
itually dead bury their phyeic&lly dead. 

Sometimes by an ellipsis or contraction, the word thus used 
is expressed butonue; as, 

Joel 2 : 13, 'Mend your hearts, and not your garm'nta.*, 

3. Sometimes a word is used both strictly and metonymi- 
cally; as, 

2 Cor. 5 : 21, 'For he hath made him to be tin for us, who 
knew no tin' Here sin in its first occurrence means a tinner. 

Gal. 3: 18, ' Christ has -redeemed us from the turu of the) 
law, being made a cum {'v. a. one accursed) for us.' 
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4. &»«i«Bes*woKi : i8 Used both wkh and without empha- 
»s; aa, "/urn vtvtmwr, vivamw' 'Talis erat <Mrtrr, *i modo 
mater erat.' 

1 Sam, 1 1 34, 'And At tkUd waa a *A***7 i.e. of tender 
yean. 

Bom. 8:24,' iTope that ia seen U not hope,' 

Gal. 4:9,' But now, after that ye have known Got], or rather 
are known of God.' Here to be known i* to be known and ap- 

■ This form of the antanaclasis is called ploee. 

6. Sometimes a proper name is used significantly ; as, 
Bom. 9:6,' For they are not all Israel, which are of Israel.' 
This form of the antanaclasis ia also called ploee. 

' f . Sometimes the two nsamaga are collateral ; at, 

Tit. 1 : 16, * Unto the pure all things are pure ;' i. e. onto the 
pare (iu a moral sense) all things an pure (ia a ceremonial 

Bom.- 8: 17, 'For if by owe man's offeree death reigned by 
one ; math mere they which receive abundance of grace, and 
of the gift of righteousness, shall reign in life by one, Jeew 
Christ' Here the word reign by an antanackeris is taken in 
two different senses; viz. (1.) to role or prevail ; and (2.) to 
reign or be happy, 

1 Cor. 3: 17, 'If any man defih the temple of God, him 
■hall God destroy? Here the antanaclasis is lost in English. 

2 Cor. 6 : IS, ' Ye are not straitened in us, bat ye are strait- 
ened in your own bowels.' 

7. Sometime* the second occurrence is in a response; as, 
Acts 23 : 2, 3, 'And the high priest Ananias commanded 

them that stood by him to smite him on the mouth. Then 
said Paul unto them, God shall smite thee, thou w hi ted wall.' 
This is called anlepido&is, 

8. Sometimes a word or phrase ia used in one sense, but with 
allusion to the same word or phrase in the mind iu another 

Is. 8 : 10, ' Speak the word, and it shall not stand ; for God 
is with us.' Here God is with us refers to the proper nam? 
Immanuel. 

v. Sometimes the two meanings are radically distinct; aa, 
' Amari jucundum, si modo curetur no quid insit omari.' 
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GaL i : 24, 25, ' Whieh » ^j-r. Por this 4oar n Monnt 
Sinai iu Arabia 1 

This species U called in Latin traduetio. 

The paronomasia and sntanaclasis bare the effect of empha- 
sis or intonation, in enhancing the logical worth of the word or 
thought. 



A*r. LXXV. — Frccua or Febuxq. 

Thk figures of passion or feeling are the elliptical tentenct, 
the tcphoneeit or exclamation, the wiiA, oath, adjureUioa, and 
imprecation. 

These forms of language, although they do not express as 
antithesis, are yet figures of the logical form. As natural ex- 
pressions of strong feeling, they operate on the sympathy of the 
nearer, and enhance the logical worth of the sentiments con- 
veyed. 

The elliptical proposition arising from strong feeling ; as, 
1 K. 12: 16, 'To your tenia, O Israel' 
( Acts 22 : 22, ' Away with such a fellow from the earth.' 

JScphonesii, (from Or. Ixtp&vijtrts, exclamation,) is a passionate 
exclamation or crying out. It has three forms : 

(I.) It merely names the object of the feeling or affection; as, 
'Oh, dismal night? 'Oh, sad discovery!" Rom. 11:33, *0 
the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 

(a.) It takes the form of an elliptical interrogation; as, 'Oh, 
what fearful preparation V ' 

(3.) It has the form of a full interrogative sentence ; as, Ps. 
84 : 1, 'How amiable are they tabernacles, O Lord of hosts !' 

The feelings expressed by the ecphonesis are very various, as 
joy, sadness, surprise, astonishment, indignation, reverence. ,- 

TKe wish expresses a longing after a desired object'; as, ' O 
that I had never left my homer Ps. 14: 1, 'Oh that the sal- 
vation of Israel were come out of Zion !' Ps. 4 : 6, ' Who will 
show us any good V 

This figure is usually preceded in English by that. 
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Tkt mlk k introduced by tbe formal* at swearing ; as, Jot. 
38 : 16, ' Aft the Lord livetlt, that made us this soul) 1 will not 
put thee to death.' 

The adjuration is a solemn charging another on oath ; as, 
1 Sam. 14 : 24, 'For Saul had adjured the people, saying, 
Cursed be the man that eateth any food until evening.' 

The imprecation is an invocation of evil; as, Jer. 17: 5, 
' Cursed be the man that trusteth in man.' 

These figures for the most part have the pathetic intonation, 
and are often marked with the exclamation point. 

These figures are properly used, only when the importance 
of the subject corresponds to the strength of feeling expressed. 



Art. LXXVL — Rhetorical Devices, 

Thiex are several forms of language which appear like rhe- 
torical artifices or devices (understanding these terms in a good 
tense;) viz. anaccenotis, aporia or diaporau, aposiopeiis, epan- 
orthosis, and pattdipsis. 

Anaeotnoiis, (from Gr. Anaxolrwatt, consultation,) is a figure 
of rhetoric by which a speaker appeals to his opponents for 
(fceir opinion on the point in debate, as having a common in- 
terest in tbe right decision of the case ; as, ' Were it your case, 
what would you dof 

Is. 6 : 3, 4, ' And now, inhabitants of Jerusalem, and men 
of Judah, judge, I pray you, betwixt me and my vineyard. 
What could, etc. 1 

Acta 4:19,' Whether it be right in the sight of God to 
hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye.' 

The Latin term is communicalio. This figure argues confi- 
dence and fairness in tbe speaker. _, 

Aporia* (from Gr, dnoffa, a doubting or being at a loss,) is a 
figure of rhetoric, in which the speaker professes to be at a loss 
what course to pursue ; as, ' What shall I do 1 must I be asked, 
or must I ask t Then what shall I ask V 

Luke IS: 3, 'What shall I do, for my lord taketh from me 
the stewardship! I cannot dig; to beg lam ashamed.' 

Called also diaporuu. The Latin term is addubitatio. 
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Aporiopesii, (from Gr. 4*wr*tfcnjm s , a becoming silent,) h a 
figure of speeh in which the speaker break* off suddenly, at if 
unwilling or unable to state what was in his mind ; at, ' Whom 
I — but it is better to compose the (welling waves.' 

Pa. 8 : 3, 'But thou, Lord, how long? 

Luke IB: 42, 'If thou hadat knows, even thou, at lout in 
this thy day, the things which belong unto thy peace 1 but now 
(hey are hid from thine eyes,' 

The latin term is retteentia, 

EpanorthotU, (from Gr. InariqGwms, a correcting or setting 
right,) is the recalling of a word in order to place a stronger or 
more significant one iu its place; as, ' Most brave ! Brave, said 
It most heroic aotP 

Prov. 6: 16, 'These six things doth the Lord hate; yea, 
seven are an abomination unto him.' 

John 16 : 82, 'Ye shall leave me alone; and yet I am not 
alone, because the Father is with me.* 

The Latin term is eorreetio. By this figure the attention of 
the auditor is roused, and a stronger impression is produced in 
his mind in regard to what is substituted. 

Paralipsis, (from Gr. jrep&leiy/ie, omission,) is a figure of 
rhetoric by which a speaker pretends to omit what at the same 
time he mentions in reality ; as, ' I do not speak of my adver- 
sary's scandalous venality and rapacity ; I take no notice of his 
brutal conduct ; I do not speak of his treachery and malice.' 

Philem. 19, 'Albeit, I do not say to thee how thou owast 
unto me even thine own self besides.' 

The Latin term is omi—io. 



Ait. LXXVTX — Figcrkh op Akouukntatiow, 

Thwrh are other forms of language which may be called Jig- 
tats of argumentation, (Lat. figurae ad probahonem.) These 
respect reasoning, a higher faculty of the mind. 

The natural form of reasoning is the inference or conclusion ; 
aa, Ps. 1 8 : 48, 48, ' Thou hast delivered me from the violent 
ma*. Therefore will I give thanks unto thee.' 
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The convene of thii is called etiology, (from Gr. alnslsyto, a 
giving of the reason ;) as, Rom. 3 : 20, * By the deeds of the 
law shall no flesh be justified in his sight: for by the law is 
the knowledge of sin.' 

But these forms, being tie ordinary ones, are sot property 
figures. 

Some of the figures of argumentation are the following: 

Antitbvphe, (from Or. dirierrpoq^, a turning back,) is a fig- 
ure of rhetoric by which we turn the adversary's plea against 
him ; as, ' Had I killed him, as you report, I had not staid to 
bury him.' 

Mat 12:21, 'And if I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by 
whom do your children cast them out V 

The Latin term is invertio; the English is retyrl. 

ProUpsis, (from Gr. ttQtbqifiig, an anticipation,) is a figure of 
rhetoric by which an objection is anticipated and answered ; 
as, Hat. 3 : 9, 'Think not to say within yourselves, We have 
Abraham to our father : for, etc.' 

Is. 40 : 14, IS, * But Zion said, Hie Lord hath forsaken me, 
and my Lord hath forgotten me. Can a woman, etc' 

Rom. 6 ; 15, 'What then? shall we sin, because we are not 
under the law, but under grace! God forbid.' 

Also called procafalepaia. The Latin term is oceupatio. 

Spitrope, (from Gr. fat njowf, permission,) is a figure of rhet- 
oric by which a permission, either seriously or ironically, is 
granted to an opponent, to do what he proposes to do ; as, Rev. 
22: 11, 'He that is unjust, let him be unjust still.' 

Judg. 10 : 14, ' Go and cry unto the gods which ye have 
chosen ; let them deliver you ra the time of your tribulation.' 

John 13 : 27, ' That thou doest, do quickly.' 

The Latin term is permissio. 

But this is rather a figure of conviction than of«i 



St/nehoraii, (from Gr. ovyptyiais, concession,) is a figure of 
rhetoric by which we concede some point that our opponent 
wants, and still reason against him ; as, ' I admit all this to be 
true, but what is it to the purpose V 

James 2: 19, 'Thou believes! that there is one God; thou 
doest well ; the devils also believe and tremble.' 

The Latin term is conctuio. 
10 
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Akt. LXXVEX— Gb Ehoush Idiom*. 

Thb New York Baptist Advocate, in order to give its read- 
«l"u idea of the highly figurative character of the Grebo 
language," spoken near Cape Palmaa, extracts from ltev. Mr. 
Wilson's Grammatical Analytu of the Grebo language, among 
other example*, the two following : 

English, Orebo. Trmulation. 

Be is drunk, nah ni na, mm works him. 

He is seasick, i<lu ni na, the ses works him. 

Now it requires but little reflection to see, that it is the Eng- 
lish language which is peculiar or idiomatic in these phrases, 
and that the Grebo language, instead of being highly figurative 
- here, has adopted the most simple and natural expression ; run 
umrku or afftclt him ; the sea works or offtels him. 

An English traveller, according to the New England Puritan 
of Jan. 5, 1844, represents ihe famous Abbe Sicard as saying, 
in a public lecture, at the Institution of the Deaf and Dumb, 
"that his pupils, as they began to learn the means of convey- 
ing their thoughts by writing, were constantly guilty of Aa- 
glidtms ; that it was difficult to make them lay aside idioms 
purely English, and more so to teach them those which are pe- 
culiar to the French or any other language." 

It is obvious that a teacher of the deaf and dumb should 
divest himself, as far as may he, of the peculiar idiom of his 
own language, whether English or French, and employ simple, 
natural, sod general phraseology. But it is hardly credible 
that a French tourd-muet should adopt of himself an Anglicism 
properly so called. 

In every language there are found phrases or assemblages of 
words, which in use have a different meaning from what would 
arise from combining the sense of the simple words. These 
phrases, when confined to a single language, or to a few lan- 
guages, are called idioms. Habit renders us insensible to the 
idioms of a vernacular language; but those of a foreign lan- 
guage strike us at once. 

The authors of the common English version of the Bible 
have sometimes employed idiomatic English. Thai 
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Kph. i: 18, 'And be not dnmt aUh tent, wherein fa nm' 
Other languages apeak of mm being drank, be* not of mm 
being drctak. The phrase, however, is ancient end good fiat** 
neh, baring descended to our translators from Wiclif ; asthossga 
the tiing may be bad for Englishmen and Americana. 

Mat. 27: 44, 'The thieve* also eatt the feme i* Am tart*.' 
There is no allusion either to the teeth or face in the original. 
This phrase, however, had descended from Tyndale, and is even 
now very expressive. 

■fat. 10: 11, 'They murmured against the goad man of the 
house.' There fa no allusion to a good or bad man in the oriff' 
inaL Thai phrase, however, had descended from Tyndale., It 
seams to have originated when good householder* bad the prw- 
ponderancy, but has gone ont of use in these degenerate tin***, 

Mat SO: 81,-' Because they should hold their peace.' There 
fa no allusion either to peace or war in the original. Thin 
phrase had descended from Tyndale. 

Hat. 9: 24, 'And they lathed Aim to acorn.' Thfaposass* 
which is now obsolete, had descended from Tyndale. 

Hat 2 1 : 46. ' They sought to lay hand* an. kim,' Then fa 
no mention of hand* in the original. This phrase had de- 
scended from Tyndale. 

Luke 15: 32, 'It was meet that we should makemtrry? 
This phrase had descended from Tyndale. Compare Sec 10: 
19, where these words are used in their natural sense. 

In teaching the English language, the analysis of Eflgnsh 
idioms ought to be an object of special attention. 

Jan. 1844. 



Airr. LXXIX. — Oh Svhonkms. 

gf m my mte, or the explanation of synonyms, fa an important 
part of grammar. Words exactly identical are very uncommon 
in language, but synonym*, so called, are very numerous. 

Synonyms arise in different ways. 

As a language becomes more cultivated, and the ideas to be 
expressed thereby become more developed, the words employed 
to express them approach nearer to each other in signification. 
Hence they are easily confounded with each other by the wn- 
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Iwasa, -and synonymic, or instruction concerning synonyms, 
is rjeceanry to prevent their misuse. See infra Noa. 1-4. In 
these mm we mnK look to the etymology of the word, and 
examine the foroe of each root aa veil as of each prefix and 
suffix. 

Different word*, originally of the same import, arising from 
the mingling of different dialects, aa in English of the Anglo- 
Saxon or Teutonic and the Norman-French or Lutin, seldom 
remain exactly synonymous, but gradually acquire diaareat 
•hades of meaning. See infra No*. 10-13. In these cases we 
mint look not only to the etymology, but also to the circum- 
•taqoea under which thaw synonymous terms were introduced, 
•specially to the relation of the Norman-French and Anglo* 
Saxon race* to each other. 

The same identical word, that is, the same root with the 
Mmo prefix or suffix, or other modification, sometimes acquires 
two forms, to which, in the course of time, different meaning* 
are attached. See infra Nos. 14-11. Many of these distinc- 
tions, though apparently arbitrary, are capable of an historical 
explanation. 

Synonymic distinctions, however, should not be carried too 
fcr in any language. When made on arbitrary principles, they 
prove injurious. They obscure the perception of the radical 
meaning of words, and encumber the speech with many trifling 
and artificial distinctions. This excess, however, is not natural 
to any language. It usually arises from the too artificial cul- 
tivation of a people or of a community. It seldom exists except 
in a mixed language, or where the synonymous term ia bor- 
rowed from a foreign tongue. 

It is the business of synonymic merely to notice the distinc- 
tions actually existing, not to create them, or to anticipate their 
origin. 

Synonymic should be based as much as possible on etymol- 
ogy. The different meanings of the words should be illustrated 
be their origin. Distinctions built on mere usage without ref- 
erence to etymology, often fail to satisfy, and are mere or less 



We may explain the four kindred terms, warn, biiiow, rwve, 
and breaker, thus ; 

Wave, a stem-noun from uom, ' to undulate,' means ' an un- 
dulation,' generally. 
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Billow, a riMMn frem frK^w, ' to swell ont,' menu, 'a 
Urge swelling wave.' ' 

Surg*, a stem-noun from Lat. rurgo, ' to rise or swell, 1 m«ut 
much the same aa billow. 

. Breaker, a noun of the agent from owai, means ' a wave 
which breaks violently against any opposing objeet.' 

80 the kindred terms, flag, enngn, banner, ttreamer, andjaw 
nant -or pennon. 

Fiaij, from root of verb fiieker, ' to flutter,' used as the 
•Etc term. 

JSasian, from Lat. insione, a flag used for distinction. 

Banner, from Fr. baimiere, a square flag. 

Streamer, a flag floating in the wind, a poetic word. 

Pennant^ or pennon, from Lat. pannus, a small lag. . - 

Synonyms are so numerous and variegated in English, that, 
some mode of classifying them seems desirable. I am we* 
aware, however, that this has ever yet been done. The follow- 
ing attempt at arranging them is to be regarded merely aa aa 
approximation to what is wanted. > 

Synonymous words in English may be : .1 

1. Words having the same root or ground-form, bat a differ- 
ent prefix ; as, autnt, soil, to a statement, and canard, seil. to a 
proposal ; maintain^ soil, what we have in hand, and t w st at is, 
soil, what is laid upon us. • • 

2. Words having the same root or ground-form, but a differ- 
ent suffix ; as, manly, ' like a man,' spoken of a youth, anel 
manful, spoken of a man ; peaceable, ' inclined or disposed tft 
peace,' and peaceful, ' quiet,' ' undisturbed.' 

3. Stem-words radically distinct ; as, strike, ' to hit with a 
quick blow,' and beat, ' to strike repeatedly ;' to do, soil, an ac- 
tion, and to mate, ' to bring something into existence.' 

4. Words from a different root or ground-form, but having' 
the same prefix ; as, bemoan, ' to express grief in moan*,' and 
Bewail, 'to express sorrow in lamentation*;' transparent, 'per- 
mitting objects to be seen through,' and tramluetnt, ' merely 
transmitting light' 

5. Words from a different root or ground-form, bat having! 
the aartte suffix; as, fracture, 'the breaking of a hard sub- 
stance,' and rupture, 'the breaking of a toft substance;' fern* 
fut, 'impressing bar,' and dreadful, ' impressing great fear.' ■ 1 

18* 
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6. Words from a different root or gromcMbnn, bat having 
the tains prefix and suffii ; as, benevolence, ' a wall wMMany 
*nd beiufiiemet, ' a well doma ;' ataolatic*, ' a reducing to soli- 
tude,' and devastation, ' a laying waste/ 

5. Words related to each other as simple and compound ; as, 
tide, scil. by treaty, and wmcedt, seil. from discretion or coiirteeyi 

8. Words related to each other as primitive and derivative ; 
as, temper, and temperament, ' constitutional temper.' 

t. DerivatiTo, words, entirety distinct a» to their root and 
form, which have accidently approached to each other in stgnifi* 
cation; as, aeguteteemeeaud tnbmittkm ; avertkm and antipa- 
thy. This class is very numerous. 

10, Compound verba from corresponding roots in Teutonic 
and Latin of Greek; a&,foreteil, a general term, ar n ahej and 
prophecy, in higher acoletiastioa) senses ; forgive, in a general 
Name, nod hmSr, is a wduial and forma) sense, 

13. Derivative adjectives rrera corresponding noons in Teu- 
taatia and Latin ; as, daily, in ooltoouial use, and tliumai, uaed 
hy astronomers ; tUirry, ' consisting of stars,' and ttellar, * rotat- 
ing to a star ;' fatherly, ' Hho a father,' and paternal, 'derived 
fawn* fauW.' 

- 12. Derivative substantives from corresponding adjectives in 
T w a t inie and Latin; »*, fuilneu, in a mors abstract, and plenty; 
in a more concrete sense. 

IS. Words ■severally of Teutonic and Latin origin ; as, «w- 
aw, ' to satxiue,' and conquer, ' to gain by force;' tkephetd, in a 
general sense, and pastor, in a epemel metaphorical sense j nana* 
nets, in a more abstract, and vicinity, in a more concrete sense. 
., 14. Sten^ words, with slight different* of form ; as, tome, 'a 
■oanaV and ton, with French pronnnoiation and signifioatieoi ; 
torpte, ' a dead body,' and cerpt, with French pronunciation and' 
ajgnifii Hlimi ; tenth, in a general sense, and tithe, in a speeial 
flame. 

. IS. Words differing merely in the form of the prefix; as, 
amrfaet, in the popular sense, and tvperftdet, in the mathemati- 
cal acceptation ; etsay, in a general sense, and as say, oeafhaad 
to eiparioMnJs in metallurgy. 

18. Words differing merely in the form of to* suffix; as, 
hwm ari, 'belonging to man,' and humane, 'bind;' travel, 'to 
journey,' and travail, 'to bo in labor;' ingeetio**, 'possessing 
genius,' and ingenvoat, 'candid.' 
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If. Derivative word* ia * mote Ml and perfect form and in 
a shorter or even mutilated form ; as, aire, * a father,' and sir, a 
term of address ; happily, * in a happy manner,' and haply, 
•by chance.' 

Other synonym* aria* from the combination of these dtffer- 



Axt. I/KXX. — 0* Esrauss Puhotoatioh. 

I moron to notice some important principles of English 
punctuation. 

1. The members of a compound sentence in the co-ordinate 
relation, as they both express full thoughts of the speaker at 
the time of speaking, arc separated by a longer pause than the 
members of a compound sentence in the subordinate relation, 
where the subordinate proposition is only an idea or notion in 
the form of a proposition. This is best illustrated by giving 
the same compound sentence in two different forms. 

'Justice shall be done you ; do not doubt.' 'Do not doubt, 
that justice shall be done you.' 

2. In co-ordinate compound sentences, a longer panse ia re- 
quired between members standing in the causal or adversative 
relation, than between members in the merely copulative e* 
disjunctive relation. 

' God ia to be praised ; for he is good.* ' All the rivets rant 
into the sea; jet the sea is not fall.' ' One generation passeth 
away, and another generation couwth.' 'It is so, or it in 
not so.' 

8. In co-ordinate compound sentences, a longer pause is re- 
quired when the conjunction is omitted, than when it ia aar- 

' A faithful friend is a great treasure ; he ia not to be bought 
with money.' ' A faithful friend ia a great treasure, and he is 
not to be bought with money.' 

- 4. There is a regular gradation in the value of the pauses, 
which is best illustrated by examples. 

« When God had made all the beasts of the field, and all tk* 
fowls of the air; ha brought them to Adam, tooeo what he 
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would cadi thom : for whatever Adam called every firing crea- 
ture, that was its Dame.' 

' As we perceive the shadow to bare moved along the dial, but 
did not perceive it moving; and it appears that the grass ha* 
grown, though nobody ever saw it grow : so the advances we 
make in knowledge, as they consist of such insensible step*, 
are only perceivable by the distance.' 

It may also be observed here, that the pauses are not in- 
tended merely for pausing or taking breath, but in connection 
with the intonations, (the rising and falling inflections, the sus- 
pension pause, the cadence, etc-,) serve to show the unity of 
the sentence as a whole, and the logical worth and relations of 
Ute several parts. They have therefore a higher value and im- 
portance, than is generally supposed. 

July, 1860. 



Art. LX-XSL — The Tbdthfouix8s or L*n«uao« Danuuwo. 



This proposition appears to imply that m certain approvtd 
forms of language we affirm what it false. There is also a 
floating idea in the community, that in many forms of speech 
the mind vacillates between the literal meaning which is false, 
and the metaphorical which is. true; or what is nearly the 
same, that the mind in some of these eases conveys and affirm* 
a meaning which is false, but which is corrected only by subse- 
quent reflection. 

Such views I regard as degrading to the true dignity and 
worth of language, as injurious in philosophy, and as hazardous 
in religion and morals. 

Those who hold such views overlook or neglect certain im- 
portant principles in language, as will, I think, appear in the 
sequel. 

I propose, therefore, to notice the principal forms of language 
which have been thought to give countenance to these parvenw 
doetrinea, introducing also some other forms of language for 
the aako'Of giving completeness to the subject. 
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1. When ws say, 'the rail-car has Mopped,' 'tb* moon 
changes,' ' the sun rue* and sets,' ' the moon is * great light,' 
Me express important practical truths ; although it is found out 
that the rail-car moves along with the earth, that the moon re- 
mains essentially (he same, that what we call motion in the 
sun is caused differently from what appears, and that the moos 
has fewer particle* of matter than a small star. The general 
principle is this: language originates from the common sense 
of mankind, is adapted to the common intelligence of the race, 
and is not to be judged of or restricted by scientific definitions, 
er subsequent scientific discoveries. It is concerned with actu- 
alities rather than with realities. The language of science is a 
departure from the Ianguige of common life. 

2. When we say, ' the laud draws near,' ' the earth brings 
forth living creatures,' ' the soil produces trees,' ' the fever leaves 
the sick man,' the language is that of appearance to the eye. 
It is a sort of picture-painting, or merely suggestive. It recalls 
to the mind of others certain phenomena which we have wit- 
nessed, leaving them to judge for themselves of their cause or 
precise nature. This optical description of phenomena is a 
natural and happy expedient in language. 

When we say, ' the sun rises and sets,' a double explanation 
ia possible. First, that the terms are used to express relative 
motion, thus denoting what is actual, though not real ; or sec- 
ondly, that it is the language of actual appearance, without 
further explanation. 

3. When we say by a metonymy, ' God is k>ve,'i. e. benevo- 
lence, or by a metaphor and metonymy united, ' God is light,' 
i.s. moral perfection, the meaning ia evident from the necessity 
of the case. A quality cannot be confounded with a substance, 
nor an attribute with a subject. This use of the abstract for 
the concrete is a beautiful feature in language. 

4. When we say, ' science blesses mankind,' ' virtue produces 
happiness,' we conceive of aotions as substances, and predicate 
of tueui the attributes of substances. This is a lower form of 
personification. 

When we say, ' the. attraction of the aun keeps the earth m 
its orbit,' we mean thereby ' the sun by attracting keeps the 
earth in its orbit.' Here the abstract idea is conceived of sub- 
stantively or aa a substance. But as. abstract ideas cannot be 
efficient causes, the literal meaning cannot be intended. This 
form of expression has its logical or rhetorical value. 
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"When we say, ' fcswfer is wicked,* we do Hot mean that 
maider is a moral aoeoiratable being, mod ought to be punished ; 
and when ire in, ' the fire is hot,' slid ' the loo is com,' we do 
not mean that the Are and the tea am sentient beings, and ca- 
pable of the scaaationa of beat and cold. But the expressions 
mean, by the association of ideas, what lies nearest, via. that 
murder involves wickedness in the agent, and that the fire k 
the cause of heat, and the ice the causa of cold. This figure 
is called metonymy, and exhibits the economy of language. 

When we say, * certain motives lead to specific remits,' ire 
ascribe to motives what belong! to mind in view of Motives. 
Motives,- being merely mental states cannot be efficient ©anses. 
This is analogous to the preceding ease. 

In all these cases where an abstract quality or a mere activity 
is taken substantively, and represented as an efficient physical 
cause, or as a moral or voluntary agent, the meaning is evident 
from the necessity of the case, i. e. from the dissonance between 
essence and attribute. 

6. When we say, 'our happiness comes from God,' 'sin has 
entered into the world,' we give locality or activity in space to 
intellectual or spiritual ideas. Such language is founded on a 
secret analogy between the intellectual and physical worlds, 
which every one feels, but no one has explained. I cannot 
think that any one is misled by snch language. 

6. When we say, 'God is our son and shield,' 'James is a 
pillar of the church,' we certainly do not mean to be taken lit- 
erally. It is because die literal sense is not to be conceived of, 
that the metaphor is admissible. This is an abridged compar- 
ison, exhibiting both the beauty and the economy of language. 

7. When the Jews, who abhorred idolatry, or when we, as 
Christians, say, ' The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, 
and his ears are open to their cry,' certainly neither the Jews 
nor we imply, and hardly have the conception, that Jehovah 
has physical organs of seeing and hearing. There is indeed a 
secret analogy here which beautifully illustrates the met 
hut analogy or comparison also implies contrast This n 
ing will Apply to all cases of anthropomorphism. 

8. When we say of a miserably poor speaker, ' be is a g raf t 
orator,' the circumflex accent on the word grtat, or the circum- 
flex tone which is inferred from the context, shows that we an 
aware, and are witling- to inform on- readers, what ht oar tMM 
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•waning. This depend* on a general principle, that the into- 
nation is a part, sod an important part of language. This rea- 
soning will apply to all cases of irony. Nobody misunder- 
stands irony. So is the ironical words of Job: 'Surely y« art 
As men, and wisdom shall die with yon.' 

9. When we say, ' If I had (i. e. were having, our old past 
tense having been an imperfect,) money, I would give it,' (i. e. 
were willing to give it,) we mean that we have no money, and 
do dot give it The inchoative act, in past time, left uncom- 
pleted, involves a negation of both part* of the condition in 
preeeut time — * carious feature in language, but which deceives 
nobody. 

10. The Fsalmtst says, ' The fool hath said in his heart, there 
it no God.' In these words there is an affirmation that there it 
no God, but it is not die affirmation of the Psalmist. It is an 
affirmation put into the mouth of the fool or wicked man. It 
ooaurs in continuous discourse (in amjtateto ttrnume.) and in 
tit* conjunctive mood or state of mind, whether distinguished 
by a distinct form, as the Latin subjunctive, the Greek optative 
and subjunctive, or hardly distinguished from the indicative *» 
in English. 

In many of these cases the literal meaning cannot be con- 
ceived of by the imagination. How can we mean to affirm 
that of which we can form no pictorial conception ? In some 
eases the literal meaning is entirely lost to the mental concep- 
tion, as in the faded metaphor and in the faded metonymv. 

If we consult the expert in each branch, who of course is 
the best qualified to judge, we shall come to the same conclu- 
sion. 

(1.) The mason, laboring hard to raise a heavy stone, ez- 
eUwoe at length, ' the stone moves.' Sorely he does not mean 
to ascribe to the stone a self-active power. 

(3.) The sailer, white laboriously adjusting the sails, cries 
out at last, ' the land draws near to us.' Surely he is not de- 
ceived himself, and deceives nobody. 

(3.) The astronomer, fresh from bis study, uses the language 
of tommon life, ' the sua rises and sets.' Surely he is not de< 
eeived, and yet feele that bis words have a meaning. 

(4.) The physician . most conversant with disease, nays of a 
sent patient; 'the fever has left him.' Surely he does 
n that the fever baa still an external eiiateiwo. 
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Cli8dren may read what they do not comprehend. Hen 
may repeat by rate what they have merely heard from others. 
Bmnn learned in one branch of knowledge, may be very 
deficient « another, of wb*c,h they undertake to speak. What 
speakers rnean in nidi eases is tardiy worth the Inquiry. 

We coMtsde that language,. in its legitimate tme, is founded 
on common tense news which may he jnst in themselves, 
although not philosophies! in their form ; that language is 
•onetimes a Mctnre-pninting to recall images to' the mind of 
ethers; and that language again may aim at- conciseness, at 
force, at elegance, or other ornaments of thought, but the fig- 
ures of speech, thence arising, as the metaphor, metomymy, 
anthropomorphism, etc are always guarded by the cirearoetan- 
ooh of the ease so as not to deceive or mislead. The economy 
of words is checked by a regard to perspicuity. 
- Correct views of the truth ftihwos of language, I am wimng 
to believe, are of more importance than is usually imagined. 
They lead to clearness and precision of thought, and remove 
many occasions for doubt, caviling, and sophistry. The oppo- 
site views introdnoe a parados in language, a solecism In morals, 
an ambiguity in logic, and a vagueness or mdefiniteiMsa in phi- 
losophy. 

April, 18». 



Aw. LXXXIL — Hnnron or I jUhhiu i i om nr Emujbu 

OaAMHAtt. 

Tib Child, at fisst, thinks and speaks witbont dhtmguishmg 
between thinking and speaking, and without being aware that, 
when he speaks, he also thinks. He knows only of the word 
which be speaks, since that is all which his sense of hearing 
brings back to him. At a later period, the child learn* that 
before speaking some process takes place within him, whisk is 
always connected with speaking, but yet. differs from U, and 
can and often dees exist without it. He Icarus that in uotmec- 
tion with the sentence which be titter* there is combined in his 
m»d a thought or judgment, and in connection with- the word, 
aa idea or notion: and he dajtingniehea the thought and the 
idea, at they «nat m fan) mind, from the aeeJtnco and tk» word 
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which ho hear*. He has a consciousness, or internal intuition, 
of his thoughts and ideas, and is now in a condition to make 
his thoughts and ideas, like the things subjected to his external 
senses, the objects of reflection. This internal intuition of hia 
thoughts and ideas, and the perception of their relations, is the 
point to which the pupil is to be led on, and by means of which 
a full understanding of his vernacular tongue is to be opened 
to him. The fundamental principle of methodic, that one must 
let the pupil find out for himself that which he has to learn, is 
applicable to this branch of instruction only in this way, that 
the instructor leads the pupil to perceive his own thoughts, and 
with his thoughts thus perceived to compare language as ex- 
hibited to the external senses. All important instruction in 
language comes back to this, to compare the ideas and thoughts 
as they exist in the mind with the words and forma of expres- 
sion in language. After the pupil has learnt to look at his 
own thoughts and ideas, and to compare their various relations 
with the expressions for them in language, he will follow out 
these comparisons spontaneously, and become, as it were, a phi- 
lologist, and the teacher has now little else to do than merely 
to guide the mind which has been thus excited. 



Instruction in English, as a vernacular language, should pro- 
ceed from the consideration of the thought, and of the proposi- 
tion as the expression of the thought. The thought is given to 
the pupil by consciousness or internal intuition. The simplest 
thought is capable of a manifold development, and the simplest 
proposition is capable of a manifold enlargement. The object 
of instruction is to bring to the consciousness of the pupil the 
manifold relations of ideas involved in the thought, and to lead 
him to understand the special linguistics! forms corresponding 
to them. 

The teacher should commence with requiring his scholars to 
express their thoughts, i. e, their judgments, concerning the 
things about them ; as, for example, ' the dog barks,' ' the 
horse eats,' ' the oven is hot' These are naked propositions, i. e. 
propositions consisting of a simple subject, and a simple predi- 
cate. But if the propositions are more complex; as, 'the 
young dog barks in the street,' ' the coachman's horse eats oats ;' 
then they may be reduced to naked propositions, by removing 
whatever is not essential for the expression of a thought. The 
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pupil will soon find that in every proposition there are two 
ideas, the one an idea of a thing or substance, and the other an 
idea of an activity, and that the 'latter is predicated of the 
former, i. e. referred to it, by a judgment of the speaker. The 
pupil easily apprehends in the naked proposition, which is the 
subject and which is the predicate, which ia the substance and 
which ia the activity, and how these ideas in the act of judging 
are referred to each other ; for he has an interna] intuition of 
the matter before him. The pupil alao easily learnB the names 
of the things, which he has thus learnt to discriminate. 

The teacher should then direct the attention of the scholar 
to the words, in order that he may distinguish substantives, 
(dog, horse, oven;) verbs, (barks, eats ;) and adjectives, (hot ;) 
also notional words, (dog, horse, barks, hot;) from form-words, 
(the, is;) and the word from its inflection, (barks, eat-a.) The 

Eupil is made to understand the import of every word and to 
now its name. 

After the scholar has thus been led to consider and distin- 
guish ideas and words, he must return again to the whole prop- 
osition, and observe how in forming the proposition an activity 
ia predicated of a thing, and the judgment or predication is 
expressed in the predicate by the inflection or by means of a 
form -word. 

His attention may here be directed to the relation of person 
and number in the subject, to the import of the pronouns, and 
to the tense and mood of the predicate, and how generally 
these relations are denoted in the proposition. The arrange- 
ment of the parte of the proposition, and the intonation of the 
several words, may now be noticed. Thua will those ideas, 
which make the foundation of grammatical instruction, be ex- 
hibited to the scholar in the naked proposition. 

"When these ideas have become familiar to the pupil, he 
should consider propositions in which first the subject and then 
the predicate have been enlarged to a compound expression ; 
as, for example, ' the young dog barks,' ' the coachman's horse 
eats,' ' the dog barks in the street,' ' the horse eats oats.' He 
will easily see how the idea of a thing or substance is enlarged 
to an attributive syntactical combination, and how the idea of 
an activity is enlarged to an objective syntactical combination; 
and how the attributive and objective combinations differ from 
each other and from the predicative. It is very important here 
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that the pupil should have a great number of examples at 
command, iu order that he may not only distinguish the attri- 
butive and objective combinations, but also be able to compare 
and distinguish the particular kinds of attributes and objects, 
and the forma which correspond to them. Especially must 
the distinction between the complementary and the supplemen- 
tary object, and the particular kinds of each, be made clear by 
many examples. 

In connection with the attributive combination comes in the 
agreement of the adjective, (as, this, these, etc) with the sub- 
stantive ; and in connection with the objective combination 
comes in the use of cases, prepositions, and adverbs. 

After the scholar has acquired a distinct view of the three 
syntactical combinations in their different kinds in the simple 
proposition, and thus acquired a knowledge of the gronndfbrma 
of language, the teacher must then proceed to explain every 
special relation of ideas, and every form of expression, and re- 
duce it under the proper head. 

The pupil should then attend to the doctrine of participial*. 
See Art. XXVIIX 

The different kinds of subordinate propositions should now 
be explained. This can easily be done, as they correspond sev- 
erally to substantives, adjectives, and adverbs, making a beauti- 
ful system. See Art. XLII. The forms of the adverbial prop- 
osition are very numerous. See Art. XLV. XLVL 

The pupil should now be led to understand the co-ordinating 
compound proposition, and its three forms. See Art. XLVlrf, 

Finally, the pupil should study the structure of the period, 
as the most intricate form in language. He should notice its 
symmetrical form and logical force. See Art. LII. 

There are two kinds of exercises which may be instituted 
in order to give the pupil a full and ready knowledge of the 
subject ; the first, to let the pupil himself form examples illus- 
trating the different grammatical principles ; the other, to let 
him analyze a series of sentences judiciously selected. Both of 
these modes may be employed by the teacher with advantage. 
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Ani. T.YXYTTT. — Tax Logical Analysis ok Sbntxhobs. 

Tbm proper understanding of language consists in the just 
apprehension of each notional-word as the factor of some syn- 
tactical combination, and thus a part of a sentence, and of 
each form-word as expressing some relation between these fac- 
tors, or between the sentences themselves. 

There are two modes of analysing a sentence, which may be 
distinguished as the verbal and the logical. 

The verbal analysis gives the part of speech, as substantive, 
terb, preposition, conjunction, eta, and the inflection, as com, 
wood, tense, etc. of each word in the sentence, together with 
the rule* of concord and government. 

The logical analysis gives the factors of the syntactical com- 
binations, aa subject, predicate, attribute, object, and their rela- 
tion-forms, as in the attribute, tM adjective, noun in apposition, 
noun in the genitive, etc in the object, noun in on oblique cote, 
noun with a preposition, adverb, etc. 

The former mode leads to the knowledge of words and their 
forms ; the latter to the understanding of the proposition and 
of the members of the proposition. 

The former mode is evidently subordinate to the second. To 

Cirsue the former exclusively or to the disparagement of the 
Iter must be injurious. 

There are several advantages which evidently arise from the 
logical or true analysis of a sentence. 

1. This logical analysis of propositions will enable a pupil 
readily to discover and correct errors hi the use of the forms of 
language. If he is familiar with such analysis, he will clearly 
understand the relation which he wishes to express, and also 
know how to express such relation. 

2. This logical analysis will help to determine the correct 
collocation of the parts of a sentence. The collocation of words 
in a sentence is very important But the relation of words to 
other words being understood, their correct collocation is readily 
perceived. 

3. This logical analysis will aid in respect to enunciation. 
A faulty intonation arises from the pupil's having dwelt too 
long on the sound of the words to the neglect of their mean- 
ing, or from having labored too hard to commit a passage to 
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memory. The proper remedy is to bring the pupil back to the 
meaning of the sentence. That being nghtly apprehended, he 
will enunciate correctly of course. Attention is given by 
teachers of elocution to emphasis, but not usually to the logical 
worth of propositions. 

■el. 



1. Birds Subject to 2. 

2. fly Predicate to I. 

Verbal analysis. Birds, substantive in plur. nam, — Fly, verb 
in 3 pers. plur. pros, indie. 

Example II. 

1. Constant Attribute to 2. 

2. boasting Subject to 3. 

3. betrays Predicate to 2. 

4. incapacity Object to 3. 

Verbal analysis. Constant, adjective. — Boasting, verbal sub- 
stantive in nom. — Betrays, verb in 3 pers, sing. pres. indie — 
Incapacity, substantive in obj. case. 

Example III. 

1. A Attribute to 3. 

2. burnt Attribute to 3. 

3. child Subject. 

4. dreads Predicate to 3. 

5. the Attribute to 6. 

6. fire Object to 4. 

Verbal analysis. A, indefinite article, or rather the unera- 
phatic numeral for one. — Burnt, participial adjective. — Child, 
substantive in nom. — Dreads, verb in 3 pers. sing. pres. indie. 
— The, definite article, or rather the unemphatic demonstrative 
pronoun. — Fire, substantive in obj. case. 

So of the definite and indefinite articles in every case of their 
occurrence. 

Example IV. 

1. The merchant Subject 

2. went Predicate to I. 

3. to Exponent of obj. relation in 4. 

4. London Object of place to 2. 

20* 
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Verbal analysis. The, defin. article. — Merchant, substantive 
iu oom. sing. — Went, verb in 3 pars. sing, put indie — To, 
preposition, showing the relation between the verb went and 
the substantive London. — London, prop, name in obj. case. 





Example V. 


1. William 


Subject. 


2. having conquered 


Attribute to 1. 


3. Harold 


Passive object to 2. 


4. ascended 


Predicate to 1. 


5. the throne 


Passive object to 4. 




Example VI. 


1. Plato 


Subject. 


2. wrote 


Predicate to 1. 


3. dialogues 


Passive object to 2. 


4. magnificently 


Obj. of manner to 2. 




Example VII. 


1. James 


Subject. 


2. is 


Exponent of predic. relation in 3. 


3. worthy 


Predicate to 1. 


4. of 


Exponent of obj. relation in S. 


5. praise 


Gompl. object to 3. 




Example VIII. 


1. Jacob 


Subject. 


2. sent 


Predicate to 1. 


3. not 


Exponent of negation in 2. 


4. his 


Attribute to 6. 


5. youngest 


Attribute to 6. 


6. son 


Passive object to 2. 


1. with the rest 


Object of accompaniment to 2. 


8. into Egypt 


Object of place to 2. 


G. since 


Exponent of causal relation. 


10. he 


Subject to 11, 12. 


11. was 


Exponent of predic. relation in 12. 


12. afraid 


Predicate to 10. 
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6. uncertainty 

7. displayed 

8. a 

9. greater 

10. degree 

11. of 

12. vigor 

13. on 



Example IX. 

Attribute to 2. 
Subject. 
Attribute to 2. 
Exp. of obj. relat. in 6. 
Attribute to 6. 
Gen. object to 3. 
Predicate to 2. 
Attribute to 10. 
Attribute to 10. 
Passive obj. to 7. 
Exp. of attrib. relat in 
Gen. attribute to 10. 
Exponent of obj. rel. in 
Object of time to 7. 
Attribute to 16. 
; Pass, object to 14. 



[ Subject, 




dby 
'> adjunct of 



Example X. 



1. When we apeak of Plato 

as the ideal philospher 

2. we sometime forget 

3. that the people of Greece ■ 

were pursuing ideals 

4. during the whole time 

5. in which he lived 



Adverbial proposition of time 

Leading proposition to I. 
Substantive proposition, ob- 
ject to 2. 
Object t>f time to 3. 
Adjective proposition to 4. 



1. I urged not many things 

2. which it came into my 

mind to do 

3. for I neither wished 

4. nor did I feel 

5. as if I bad the right 

(1. at an hour of so much in- 
quietude 
7. to say ought 



Leading proposition. 

Adjective proposition to ob- 
ject in 1, 

Co-ordinate sentence, causa- 
tive to 1. 

Co-ordinate sentence, copula- 
tive to 3, and causative to 1 . 

Adverbial proposition of man- 
ner to 4. 

Object of time to 7. 
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8. to add Supine, attribute to 7. 

Q. to the burden already Dative object to 8. 
weighing upon them. 

Example XIL 

1. The Greeks were disagreed Leading proposition to 2. 

among themselves 

2. as the enormous iiost of the Adverbial proposition of time 

Persians approached to 1. 

3. andyetThemistoclesman- Leading sentence, adversative 

aged to 1. 

4. not only to gain the battle Supine, final cause to 3. 

of Salamis 

5. but also to chase Xerxes, Supine, copulative to 4, and 

the Persian king, out of final cause to 3. 
Greece 

Example XITt. 

1. We hoped Leading proposition. 

2. that the house might es- Substantive proposition, ob- 
ject to 1. 

Contracted leading proposi- 
tion, copulative to 1. 

4. that it would Subst. proposition, object to 3. 

5. unless it. were fired from Conditional adverbial propo- 

witliin sition to 4. 

6. since the ffames from the Causative co-ordinate propo- 

neighboring buildings sition to 1 and 3. 

could not reach it. 
1, from its isolated position Adjunct of cause to 6. 
Example XIV. 

1. As I walked through the Adverbial proposition of time 

wilderness of this world to 2. 

2. I lighted on a certain place Leading proposition to 1. 

3. where was a den Adjective proposition to ob- 

ject in 2. 

4. and laid me down to sleep Co-ordinate copulative propo- 

sition to 2, contracted. 

5. and as I slept Adverbial proposition of time 

to 8. 

6. I dreamed a dream. Co-ordinate copulative sen- 

tence to 2 and 4, 
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Logical Analysis of John 15 : 1-10. 

Verse 1. Here we have two co-ordinate thoughts or sen- 
tences; combined in the way of description, that is, by their 
relations in space, by means of the conjunction and; without 
contraction, as the sentences have no common member. The. 
whole is a loose sentence. The relation of the two thought* 
to each other consists in their common relation to the thought, 
' that Christians are the branches.' 

Terse 2. 'That beareth not fruit,' (= not bearing fruit,) is 
a subordinate proposition, or by-clause, modifying the object in 
the leading proposition. — 'That beareth fruit,' {= bearing fruit,) 
is another subordinate proposition, or by-clause, modifying the 
object in the other leading proposition. — ' That it may bring 
forth more fruit,' is * subordinate proposition, expressing the 
final end or purpose of the main or leading proposition to 
which it is attached. — The two compound propositions are re- 
lated to each other antithetically ; but their relation to each 
other is expressed by means of the conjunction and, and the 
whole is in its form a loose sentence. 

Verse 3. ' Which I have spoken unto you,' is a subordinate 
proposition, modifying the objective combination 'through the 
word' in the main proposition. The whole is a compound sen- 
tence or proposition. 

Verse 4. 'Abide in me, and I in you,' has the form of a 
compound co-ordinate sentence. But the clause, 'I in you,' is 
without doubt logically subordinate, although it may be diffi- 
cult to determine the exact kind of subordination. — The re- 
mainder of the verse is a compound proposition, made up of 
two propositions, united raodally, (sell, by the particle as,) each 
of which again is a compound proposition, made up of two 
propositions, united conditionally, (scil. by the particle except.) 

Verse 5. The sentences 'lam the vine,' and 'ye are the 
branches,' are united copulatively, standing both in the same 
relation to the sentence which follows. — The remainder of the 
verse is a compound sentence or compact period, the members 
of which are united by means of the causal conjunction /or. 
The first member again is a compound proposition having for 
its subject, the compound proposition ' he that abideth in me, 
and J in him ;' in which proposition the last clause U probably 
subordinate in sense, although co-ordinate in form. 
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Verse 6. This verse consists of two sentences, united condi- 
tionally, scil. by the conjunction if. The apodosis, however, is 
made up of five propositions, united copulatively. 

Verse 7. This verse consists of two propositions, united con- 
ditionally, scil. by the conjunction if; each of which again is 
compounded of two clauses combined co-ordinately .—The clause 
' what ye will,' expresses the object to one of these propositions. 

Verse 8. The whole verse is a compound sentence united by 
the particle so. The first sentence has a subordinate clause or 
proposition introduced by the particle that. 

Verse 9. The first part of the verse is a compound proposi- 
tion, the parts of which are united modally, scil. by the parti- 
cles at and to. — The latter part of the verse is a simple propo- 



Veree 10. This verse is a compound proposition, whose 
members are united modally, scil. by the particle at. The first 
member again is a compound proposition, whose parts are 
united conditionally, scil. by the conjunction if; and the latter 
member a compound proposition, whose members are united 
copulatively. 

Logical Analytit of John 16 : 1—12. 

Verse 1. Thia is a Bubordinative compound proposition. 
The latter clause, ' that ye should not be offended,' denotes the 
purpose or final cause, and modifies the former or leading clause. 

Verse 2. The latter part of this verse is a compound propo- 
sition, having ' whosoever killeth yon ' for the subject, and ' that 
he doeth God service' for the object. This compound proposi- 
tion is added as a by-clause, or adjective proposition, to the 
clause ' the time cometh ;' and the whole compound proposi- 
tion is added to the first proposition in the way of climax, in- 
dicated by yea. 

Verse 3. Here the two last clauses connected by nor, and 
contracted or abridged, modify the first clause by giving the 

Verse 4, first part. Here a compound proposition, having 
an adverbial clause of time and an objective clause, modifies 
the leading clause, as denoting the purpose or final cause. 

Verse 4, latter part. Here the latter clause modifies the 
leading clause, by assigning the reason. 
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Verse 5. This verse is made up of two sentences connected 
by and. The former sentence has an attributive sentence, or 
by-clause. The latter sentence lias an objective clause. 

Verse 6. This is a compound sentence commencing with a 
subordinate clause, giving the reason. 

Verse 7, first part This is a simple proposition. 

Verse 7, remainder. The proposition 'that I go away' is a 
by-clause to the proposition ' it is expedient for you.' ' If I go 
not away, the comforter will not come unto you,' is a condi- 
tional proposition. 'If I depart, I will send him unto you,' is 
another conditional proposition. These two propositions are 
combined antithetically, by means of the conjunction but, and 
together form the cause or ground of the main proposition, 'It 
is expedient for you that I go away.' 

Verse 8. This verse is a compound proposition, consisting 
of a leading proposition and a subordinate proposition of time. 
The leading proposition is made up of three members, united 
copula lively, and contracted. 

Verses 9, 10, 11. These verses are a distribution of the par- 
ticulars in verse 8, each item being followed by a causal clause, 
and the second item by two such clauses. 

Verse 12. This is a compound sentence. The restrictive 
clause shuts out the natural inference that Christ would say 
those things now. 
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Tab. I. — Classification of Notions as expressed is 

Lanqoacs. 



■(1.) Subjective, 

having no compl. object 
(2.) Objective, 

a. with accns. object. 
6. with dat. object 

c. with gen. object 

d. with factit. object 
'(I.) Subjective, 

having no compl. object 
(2.) Objective, 

a. with accus. object 
S. with dat. object 

e. with gen. object 

d. with factit. object. 
(1.) Concrete, 

a. Common. 

e. Collective. 

d. Nuuns of the material. 
(2.) Abstract, 

o. N nines of actions. 

b. Names of states. 

c. Names of qualities. 



LT. Of existence, Substantive, 
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Tab. IL — R«latiomb or fforron ouigiim. 

Tknr Tublo exhibits the Telalions of notions and thoughts to 
the speaker and to other notions and thoughts, together with 
the mode of expressing diem. 



S g 
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Of an ciisfenco, Of «ri actirit j, 
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Tab. HL— Forms or ths Objectivb R«ui'«w. 

This table exhibits the different forms of the objective rai% 
tion, together with the manner of expressing them. ". . 

f 1. Paaaiva objeot, Objeeliva o» 
f 1. -Ebti»« ofeject, ■ Propoaitiona, to, for. 
L Compile- I S. Qeaitire objact. Preparation, of. 
( Ofcjietire csm. 
4. Faddtira object, J H om ioatiTB cue. 

* Preposition*, u, for, into, to. 
■(L) lu relation to. tb apaakg*, 

Adverbs of {dace. 
(3.) fa relation to other tx«K- 

WM, Ptwpwitiona. 
(I.) Io relation to the apeaker, 

Adverb* of Una. 

(I.) Id relation to »n activity, 

Objective case, - 



S. Of.coetanaou* 



L Of f 



Gerund, 

Adjuotn-B, 
Preposition*. 

*(t) Seal grown], frata. 
(2,1 Moral ground, from. 
(B.) Logic*! gronnd, fim 
(4J Possible ground, »itk 
(S.) Advorsativa ground, je .- 
; epttoof.uotffitbatau^sa;, 

■with, against. . 
(6.) TJItiinkta gronnd, fur, for 

the Bake of, to, frow." 
(l!) In relation to tie apeaker. 



(2.) In relation to w 
Adverbs of stf 
Ptspoeitiojia. 
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PHILOLOGICAL ITDVIll. 



Tab. IV. — Forms or Subobdikatioh. 

This table exhibits the different forms of subordination, to- 
gether with the particles employed to express them. See Art. 
iXLH.— XLTL eM LIV. 



That. 

i Compound relatives, whoso, what, 
«hH«t Wl feat. 
S. Quoted thought, Thai 
4. Quoted qura- j Whether, ST. and 

tton, I interregatiye words. 

Relative pronoun* and particles. 
I Where ; . 



\ Whence. 

. ■( As, when, while j 

] Before, tifl; 

I After; waes. 

As, eothat. 

(1.) Real ground, or proper cause, 

because. 
(3.) Moral ground, or motive, 

(£.) Logical ground, or reason, ex- 
praned only by ao-ordmata 
combination. 

(4.) Possible ground, or condition. 



if, ■ 



cept, i 



that, provided. 

(It.) Adversative ground, or con- 
cession, though, although, 
notwithstanding. 

(6.) Ultimate ground, or purpose, 
that, in order that, last. 

As; tfaM ; the— As ; ao— that. 
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Tab. V. — Forms of Co-ordination. 

Table exhibits the different forma of co-ordination, to- 
eitb the particle* employed to expresa them. See Art 
,— LL and LIT. 





(■And, baaidca, likivkd; 


I. Simple Oopu 


1 A. well », b*»-*o4 ; 
1 Nor; neither -nor; ' 




1_ Moreover, fnrtheTmore. 


2. Progressive, 


Bat also, yea, nay. 


8. PartitJTS. 


Partly— partly. 


*.-0*o*i»«tive, 


j Pint, MCoodlj, tUn&y, 




( again, tbea, laatly. 


1. Antitbetic, 


Not — but, on the ocatrary. 




f Bat, yet, oeverthal«B, not- 


!. HaotricUTe, 


■ withstanding, how«v*r, 




{ albeit, ■till, eely. 


3. DujanatiT*, 


( Or, either— or, elae ; 
( Whether-or. 


1. Oansatire, 


For. 




f Therefore, limfcn, (ken, 


3. IlUti va, 


J according! y, consequMtly, 
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